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RULES 


OF THE 


Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 





1. THE objects of this Society shall be as follows :— 


I. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 


II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs 
of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society notes 
or sketches of archeological and topographical interest. 


III. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archzological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilization. 


2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, and Ordinary Members. All officers 
of the Society shall be chosen from among its Members, and shall be 
ex officio members of the Council. 


3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of 
the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer 


the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 
b 
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4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society: in the Council shall also be 
vested the control of all publications issued by the Society, and the 
general management of all its affairs and concerns. The number of the 
Council shall not exceed fifty. 


5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 


6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 


7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 


8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 


9. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum. 


10. All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 


11. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 


12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Mecting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 


13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year. 


14. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of cach year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
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and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 
given to Members. 


15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 


16. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be appointed for one 
year, after which they shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual 
Meeting. 


17. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall-be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 


18. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 


19. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 


20. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 


21. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 


22. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency, occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 


23. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 


24. The names of all candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and at their 
next Meeting the Council shafl proceed to the election of candidates 
so proposed: no such election to be valid unless the candidate receives 
the votes of the majority of those present. 
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25. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be one guinea, payable 
and due on the Ist of January each year ; this annual subscription may be 
compounded for by a payment of £15 15s., entitling compounders to be 
Members of the Society for life, without further payment. All Members 
elected on or after January 1, 1894, shall pay on election an entrance fee 
of one guinea. 


26. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. 


27. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary. 


28..Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January 1 ; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 


29. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society. 


30. The Council shall have power to nominate British or Foreign 
Honorary Members, The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 


31. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members of the Society, and 
when elected shall be entitled to the same privileges as other Ordinary 
Members. 


32. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual.Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 
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RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 
AT 22, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





I, THAT the Library be administered by the Library Committee, 
which shall be composed of not less than four members, two of whom shall 
form a quorum. 


II. That the custody and arrangement of the Library be in the hands 
of the Librarian and Assistant-Librarian, subject to the control of the 
Committee, and in accordance with Regulations drawn up by the said 
Committee and approved by the Council. 


III. That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, &c., be received 
by the Librarian, Assistant Librarian or Secretary and reported to the 
Council at their next meeting. 


IV. That every book or periodical sent to the Society be at once 
stamped with the Society’s name. 


V. That all the Society’s books be entered in a Catalogue to be kept 
by the Librarian, and that in this Catalogue such books, &c., as are not to 
be lent out be specified. 

VI. That, except on Christmas Day, Good Friday, and on Bank 
Holidays, the Library be accessible to Members on all week days from 
eleven A.M. to six P.M. (Saturdays, II A.M. to 2 P.M.), when either the 
Assistant-Librarian, or in her absence some responsible person, shall be in 
attendance. Until further notice, however, the Library shall be closed for 
the vacation from July 20 to August 31 (inclusive). 


VII. That the Society’s books (with exceptions hereinafter to be 
specified) be lent to Members under the following conditions :— 
(1) That the number of volumes lent at any one time to each 
Member shall not exceed three. 
(2) That the time during which such book or books may be kept 
shall not exceed one month. 
(3) That no books be sent beyond the limits of the United Kingdom. 
VIII. That the manner in which books are lent shall be as follows :— 
(1) That all requests for the loan of books be addressed to the 
Librarian. 


(2) That the Librarian shall record all such requests, and lend out 
the books in the order of application. 

(3) That in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 
inscribed, with the date, in a special register to be kept by 
the Librarian. 


(4) Should a book not be returned within the period specified, the 
Librarian may reclaim it. 








X1V 
(5) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be borne by the 
borrower. 
(6) All books are due for return to the Library before the summer 
vacation. 

IX. That no book falling under the following categories be lent out 
under any circumstances :— 

(1) Unbound books. 

(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the like. 

(3) Books considered too valuable for transmission. 

(4) New books within one month of their coming into the 
Library. 

X. That new books may be borrowed for one week only, if they have 
been more than one month and less than three months in the Library. 

XI. That in the case of a book being kept beyond the stated timc the 
borrower be liable to a fine of one shilling for each week after application 
has been made by the Librarian for its return, and if a book is lost the 
borrower be bound to replace it. 


The Library Committee. 


MR. J. G. C. ANDERSON. 

MR. TALFOURD ELY. 

PROF. ERNEST GARDNER. 

MIss JANE HARRISON, LL.D. 

Mr. F. G. KENYON. 

MR. GEORGE MACMILLAN (ffon. Sec.). 

MR. J. L. MyREs (Keeper of Photographic Collections). 
Mr. ARTHUR HAMILTON SMITH. (Hon. Librarian). 
Mrs. S. ARTHUR STRONG, LL.D. 


Assistant Librarian, MISS FANNY JOHNSON,to whom, at 22, Albemarle 
Street, applications for books may be addressed. 





SESSION 1900—1901. 

General Meetings will be held in the Rooms of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 22, Albemarle Street, London, W., for the reading of Papers and 
for Discussion, at 5 P.M. on the following days :— 

1900. 
Thursday, November Ist. 
IQOI. 
Thursday, February 28th. 
Thursday, May 2nd. 
Thursday, June 27th (Annual). 
The Council will meet at 4.30 p.m. on each of the above days. 
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THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF HELLENIC STUDIES. 
OFFICERS AND COUNCIL FOR 1900—1901. 





President, 
SIR RICHARD. JEBB, Litt.D., D.C.L., LL.D, M.P. 


Vice-Presidents. 


PROF. S. H. BUTCHER, Litt.D., LL.D. 

PROF. INGRAM BYWATER, Litt.D., LL.D. 
REV. PROF. LEWIS CAMPBELL, LL.D. 

MR. SIDNEY COLVIN. 

MR. ARTHUR J. EVANS. 

PROF. PERCY GARDNER, Lirtt.D. 

MR. WALTER LEAF, Lirt.D. 

MR. D. B. MONRO, Lirt.D., LL, D., Provost of Oriel 


College, Oxford. 


MR. A. S. MURRAY, LL.D. 

PROF. H. F. PELHAM, President of Trinity College, 
Oxford. 

MR. F.C. PENROSE, Lirtt.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
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MR, J. E. SANDYS, Lirt.D. 

REV. PROF. A. H. SAYCE, LL.D. 

SIR E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, K.C.B., D.C.L. 
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Council. 


MR. J. G. C. ANDERSON. 
PROF. W. C. F. ANDERSON. 
REV. A. G. BATHER. 

MR. R. CARR BOSANQUET. 
MR. A. B. COOK. 

MR. H. G. DAKYNS. 

MR. LOUIS DYER. 

MR. TALFOURD ELY. 

LADY EVANS. 

PROF. ERNEST A. GARDNER. 
MR. B. P. GRENFELL, Lirt.D. 
MISS JANE HARRISON, LL.D. 
MR. J. W. HEADLAM. 

MR. G. F, HILL. 

MR. D. G. HOGARTH. 

MR. F. G. KENYON, Lirt.D. 





MR. WILLIAM LORING. 

MR. G. E. MARINDIN. 

MR. R, G. MAYOR. 

MR. J. A. R. MUNRO. 

MR. ERNEST MYERS. 

MR. J. L. MYRES. 

MISS EMILY PENROSE. 

REV. G. H. RENDALL, Lirtt.D. 

REV. G. C. RICHARDS. 

PROF. WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 

MR. CECIL SMITH, LL.D. 

MR.A. HAMILTON SMITH. 

MRS. S. ARTHUR STRONG, LL.D. 
PROF. CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D. 
MR. H. B. WALTERS. 

PROF. A; S. WILKINS, LL.D., Litr.D. 


Hon. Treasurer. 
MR. DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD. 


Hon. Secretary. 
MR. GEORGE A. MACMILLAN, ST. MARTIN'S STREET, W.C. 
Assistant Secretary. 
MR, W. RISELEY. 
Hon. Librarian. 
MR. ARTHUR H. SMITH. 
Assistant Librarian. 
MISS FANNY JOHNSON. 
Keeper of Photographic Collection. 
MR. J. L. MYRES. 

Acting Editorial Committee. 
PROF.ERNESTGARDNER, | MR.G.F.HILL. | MR.F.G. KENYON. 
Consultative Editorial Committee. 

SIR RICHARD JEBB | PROFESSOR BYWATER | SIR E.MAUNDE THOMPSON | MR.SIDNEYCOLVIN 


PROFESSOR PERCY GARDNER, and MR. D. G. HOGARTH (ex officio) as 
Director of the British School at Athens. 


Auditors for 1900-1901. 


MR, ARTHUR J. BUTLER, 


MR. STEPHEN SPRING-RICE, C.B, 


Bankers. 
MESSRS. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK ‘& CO., 15 LOMBARD STREET. 
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SESSION 1899-1900. 


THE First General Meeting was held on November 2, Prof. Sayce, 
V.P., in the chair. 

A paper by Signor L. Savignoni was communicated ‘On Representa- 
tions of Helios and Selene.’ Two vases at Athens were described: (1) A 
lecythus from Eretria (black figures on red ground), with Heracles 
threatening Helios—the first moment in the story told by Pherecydes 
of Heracles’s journey to Erytheia, when he received the golden cup of 
Helios as a reward for not attacking him. Helios is represented in his 
chariot to the front, rising from the sea, and Heracles, crouching on a 
rock, regards him with wonder. The type is a combination of two 
separate archaic motives: the chariot of Helios rising from the sea, and 
the armed Heracles crouching. Technically, especially in the manner in 
which the transparency of the water is indicated, the vase resembles 
another lecythus from Eretria (Ulysses and Sirens, /.H/.S., xiii. pl. 1), and 
these two as well as two others (Ulysses at Circe’s court, Heracles and 
Atlas, zbzd., pl. 2, 3) are probably all from one workshop. (2) A bell- 
crater of the end of the fifth century, with Selene in a biga conducted by 
Hermes ; the goddess is distinguished by the lunar disc between two 
stars. The type of Selene in a chariot, and not on horseback, is found 
at all periods. Hermes apparently accompanies her as the giver of sleep. 
(J/.4.S., Vol. xix. p. 265.) A discussion followed, in which Sir H. 
Howorth, Sir John Evans, Prof. Ernest Gardner, and the Chairman took 


part. 


The Second General Meeting was held on February 22, Prof. P. 
Gardner, V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. J. L. Myres read a paper on ‘The Homeric House,’ in which he 
contrasted two groups of views recently current on the subject, according 
as they represented the Homeric house as of Hellenic or of pre-Hellenic 
(z.e., Mycenean) type. The decision between these irreconcilable inter- 
pretations must depend upon the answer given to four questions ; and he 
contended for the conclusion (1) that in the Homeric house the women’s 
quarters were not situated in rear of the men’s hall, but were entered 
independently from the courtyard, and may have lain on the opposite side 
of it, facing the men’s hall; (2) that the men’s hall had only one door, 
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which led into the courtyard ; and in no case one at the ‘top-end,’ for ava 
and xara in the descriptions in the Odyssey mean not ‘up’ and ‘down’ 
the hall in the modern sense, but ‘out’ and ‘in’ by the door from the 
courtyard ; (3) that the ‘ashen threshold’ and ‘stone threshold’ of the 
Odyssey must both be connected with the same entrance from the court- 
yard into the hall; and (4) that the wpddouos and aifovca must be kept 
distinct, and interpreted on the analogy of the portico and vestibule of 
the great hall at Tiryns. The dpcovpy he interpreted as a sort of trap- 
door, rising, instead of turning on its hinges, situated high up in the wall, 
and approached by a flight of steps, the uppermost of which formed the 
sill of the opening of the trap-door. (/.H.S., Vol. xx., p. 128.) Prof. P. 
Gardner, Miss Stawell, and Sir H. Howorth took part in the discussion. 


The Third General Meeting was held on May 3, Mr. Talfourd Ely in 
the chair. 

Prof. P. Gardner read a paper on a beautiful vase representing the 
birth of Pandora, recently presented by Mr. Edmund Oldfield to the 
Ashmolean Museum. The known vases with this subject, all of which 
are in the British Museum, represent the decking of Pandora by the gods ; 
the new vase represents in two scenes the sending of Hermes to the earth 
by Zeus, and the rising out of the ground of Pandora in the presence of 
Epimetheus. Prof. Gardner maintained that Pandora was a form of a 
primitive earth-goddess, and inclined to the view of Prof. Furtwangler that 
she was closely connected with the cultus of that goddess at Phlya, which 
was in the hands of the Lycomidz. This cultus was probably one source 
of the theogony of Hesiod. The new vase was shown to throw light on 
several tales of Attic mythology.—Miss Harrison said that her paper must 
be regarded as a postscript to that of Prof. Gardner. The beautiful Oldfield 
vase showed Pandora as Ge, the earth-mother, actually rising from the 
ground ; but how could this conception be reconciled with that of the 
curious, mischievous woman of Hesiod, who opened the ‘ box’ of evils, and 
brought disease, old age, and death to men? The ‘box’ was a total mis- 
conception based on a mistranslation. The word used by Hesiod was r/@os, 
7.¢.,a large earthenware jar usually buried in the earth, used for storing wine 
and water, occasionally employed (as in the case of Diogenes) as a home 
for the living, and frequently in earlier days as a tomb for the dead. The 
true meaning of the myth of Pandora occurred to her, Miss Harrison said, 
when examining a lekythos from the University Museum at Jena. This 
represented a mi@os buried in the earth, from which souls or «pes, winged 
figures, were issuing at the bidding of Hermes Psychopompos. At the 
festival of the Pithoigia, or pithos-opening, at Athens, which was part of 
the Anthesteria, or All Hallows E’en of antiquity, the ghosts of the dead 
were supposed to issue from their graves, to which at the close of the 
festival they returned. The earth (Pandora) released them, and received 
them back. Ghosts, or «pes, were regarded by the Greeks, as by other 
primitive peoples, as the source of all things good and evil. | When 
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monotheism, in the person of Zeus, prevailed, Pandora, the earth-mother 
of an earlier matriarchal system, was made the source of evil only, and 
to the patriarchal Hesiod—always bourgeois in sentiment—the creation 
of the first woman became a huge Olympian jest. (/.H.S., vol. xx., 
p. 99.)—In the discussion which followed, besides the authors of the 
two papers, Prof. E. Gardner and Rev. G. C. Richards took part. 
Miss Harrison’s new interpretation of the myth of Pandora was, on the 
whole, favourably received. 


A Special General Meeting was held on June 15, Sir Richard Jebb, 
President, in the chair. 

Prof. Waldstein read a paper on the ‘ Hera’ of Polycleitus. His chief 
purpose was to establish the identification of the ‘Head of Bacchus’ (No. 
140 in the British Museum) with the head of the Polycleitan ‘ Hera.” He 
emphasised the fact that the ‘Hera’ of Polycleitus was one of the most 
famous gold and ivory statues of antiquity, classified with the ‘Olympian 
Zeus’ and the ‘Athene Parthenos’ by Phidias, and discussed fully 
Overbeck’s contention that Polycleitus had not established the type of 
‘Hera’ in the same way as Phidias had fixed for all times the type of Zeus. 
Though there was evidence of a persistence of influence in artistic treat- 
ment of the Polycleitan ‘Hera’ in the extant works of later periods, he 
admitted that this was so to a smaller degree than in the other works of 
Polycleitus. This was due to the peculiar nature of the goddess Hera in 
the general evolution of Greek divinities. These, he maintained, showed 
a general tendency in historical times towards ‘juvenescence’; they were 
represented as younger by the artists from the fifth century B.C. onwards— 
unless there was some definite and essential reason why this should not be 
the case. Such reasons existed, among the male divinities, in Zeus, Poseidon, 
Hephestus, and Asclepius, and among the female divinities in Demeter and 
Hera. These latter goddesses were gradually represented in a more 
matronly form, their artistic renderings having before included more 
youthful aspects. The more youthful side was then transferred to their 
‘daughters,’ Persephone and Hebe. He maintained (while discussing the 
statue of Hebe of Naucydes beside the ‘ Hera’ at Argos) that Hebe was a 
later creation of the Hera cult, probably owing its chief development to 
Dorian influence. He then discussed the previous identifications of the 
Polycleitan ‘Hera’ head in the so-called Ludovisi and Farnese ‘ Heras,’ 
and agreed with the generally received view that neither of these could be 
accepted. Most authorities are, however, agreed that the autonomous 
didrachms of Argos, struck about the date of the Argive statue, though on 
the greatly reduced scale and in the summary rendering of a coin, give us 
the nearest approach to a direct copy of the great original. By a con- 
frontation of this coin with the so-called head of Bacchus (formerly called 
Apollo) from the Townley collection, now in the British Museum, he showed 
that we had at last found a work of sculpture possessing all the characteristics 
of Polycleitan style, which most closely approaches the great original by the 
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Argive master. He was enabled to make this identification by the study 
of the sculptured remains with numerous well-preserved heads (of which he 
exhibited specimens) from the Argive Herzum, excavated by the American 
School of Athens, and by a comparison of their style with that of the head 
in*the British Museum. These, with the Doryphoros and Diadumenos, 
must now be considered the starting-point for the study of Polycleitan art. 
Moreover, the outlines of the base of the statue were to be seen in the 
excavated temple. From the dimensions of the temple, the height of the 
gold-ivory statue was now computed at c7rc. 7 métres, including the base. 
In a second paper, he showed how a passage from Bacchylides (xi. 40-84) 
bore upon the new results presented by the American excavations of the 
Argive Herzeum with regard to problems of earliest Hellenic civilization. 
These results were now in the printer’s hands for official publication, 
while this special question was treated in a paper by the lecturer 
in the current number of the American Journal of Archeology. 
He dismissed the several traditions concerning the subdivision of the 
Argive land after Abas, and of the founding of Tiryns, and maintained 
that the tradition given by Bacchylides was probably the earliest local 
tradition. This would show that the site of the Hereum was itself the 
older city, upon which followed Tiryns, then Mycenz, and then the city of 
Argos. This conformed to the evidence of their excavations, which, more- 
over, went to show that there were many centuries of continuous Hellenic 
civilization preceding the Mycenzan Age. 

Sir R. Jebb, in thanking Prof. Waldstein for his papers, expressed his 
agreement with the deduction drawn from the passage in Bacchylides. 


The Annual Meeting was, by kind permission of the Society of 
Antiquaries, held in their Room at Burlington House, on July 5th, 1900, 
Sir Richard Jebb, President, in the chair. 

The Honorary Secretary (Mr. George Macmillan) read the following 
Report on behalf of the Council :— 


The Session has not been specially eventful, but the work of the 
Society in various departments has been steadily carried on. 

Five General Meetings of the Society have been held (being one more 
than usual), and have, on the whole, been well attended. On two occasions, 
(1) when Mr. J. L. Myres read a paper on the Homeric House, and (2) at 
a special meeting, when Professor Waldstein read a paper on the Hera of 
Polycleitus, lantern slide illustrations were used with excellent effect. 

In the matter of publication, the latest issue has been that of the late 
Dr. Middleton’s ‘Plans and Drawings of Athenian Buildings, which 
appeared in the spring of the present year as ‘Supplementary Paper 
No. 3. As explained in the preface by Professor Ernest Gardner, 
who edited the volume, Professor Middleton had at the time of his 
death begun to work upon the topography of Athens with a view to 
producing a book similar to his well-known book on ancient Rome. 
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Unhappily he did not live to do more than complete a considerable portion 
of the plans and drawings, and no continuous text had been prepared 
Under these circumstances Dr. Middleton’s executors, anxious to prevent 
the loss of so much valuable material, offered them to the Hellenic Society 
for publication. After due consideration the offer was accepted, and on 
Mrs. Middleton generously undertaking to contribute to the cost of 
production, the matter was put in hand. It was thought best, after a 
selection had been made by the Editors of the most valuable parts of the 
material, to have the plans and drawings revised on the spot by a competent 
architect, and fortunately Mr. T. D. Atkinson, who was acting during the 
Session 1898-9 as architect to the British School at Athens, was able to 
undertake the task. Special thanks are due to Professor Ernest Gardner 
for the care he took in superintending the publication and supplementing 
the author’s explanatory notes on the text. In consequence of the 
appearance of this valuable monograph, the volume of the Journal for 1900 
will consist of only a single part, which is now just ready for publication. 
During the year 1901 it is hoped to issue another volume of Supplementary 
Papers containing the complete record of the very important excavations 
carried out by members of the British School at Athens upon the site of 
Phylakopi in the island of Melos. It is well known that these excavations 
have revealed the existence of a primitive city comparable to those of 
Tiryns and Hissarlik, so that the proposed volume will constitute a very 
valuable contribution to the study of pre-historic archeology. When last 
the Society issued a work of this kind, viz., the ‘Record of Excavations at 
Megalopolis, the ordinary publication of the Journal was suspended for the 
year. This led to a certain amount of confusion and inconvenience, and it 
has, therefore, been decided that a single number of the /ourna/ shall 
appear also in the course of the year 1901. 

In the course of the Session, the annual grant of £100 to the British 
School at Athens has been renewed for a further period of three years. 
Members will be glad to hear that Mr. Hogarth, the Director of the School, 
has during the current Session made a most successful beginning of excava- 
tions in the island of Crete. The discoveries made already on the site of 
“Cnossus by Mr. Hogarth and by Mr. Arthur Evans, who is working under 
the auspices of the Cretan Exploration Fund, and more recently in the 
Dictzean cave by Mr. Hogarth, are of such a character as to promise a rich 
harvest in future, if sufficient funds can be provided. Besides about 1,500 
inscribed tablets, which most happily supplement Mr. Evans’s previous 
researches into primitive language, large numbers of early vases, a series of 
wall paintings, and a remarkable bull’s head in plaster, are among the more 
important fruits of the first season’s work. The Council recently made a 
grant of £50 to the Cretan Exploration Fund, and intend if possible to 
make another grant later on. When Messrs. Evans and Hogarth have 
issued a preliminary account of their work so far, it may be hoped that 
further contributions will be forthcoming, so that what promises to be one 
of the most fruitful undertakings of recent years may be carried to a 
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successful conclusion. The Council commend this object very warmly to 
the support of members and their friends. 

In another field of work the Council have an announcement to make 
which they believe will be received with general satisfaction among 
scholars. It will be remembered that in 1883 the Society produced in 
facsimile for the benefit of subscribers the Laurentian Codex of Sophocles. 
The issue of 100 copies was disposed of in the course of two or three years, 
and a small profit was realised on the transaction. Not long afterwards it 
was proposed to issue a similar facsimile of the Ravenna Codex of 
Aristophanes, but the idea was abandoned because it was found that 
whereas the Sophocles had been supplied to subscribers at the price of £6, 
it would be necessary to fix the price of the Aristophanes as high as £10, 
which seemed to be prohibitive. In the spring of the present year, however, 
a proposal reached the President of the Society from Professor John 
Williams White, President of the Archaological Institute of America, to 
the effect that the two bodies should co-operate in producing a facsimile of 
the Codex Ravennas. The proposal was welcomed by the Council, and 
Professor White, who was then in Italy, was asked to obtain estimates of 
cost. It was, however, suggested by certain scholars in this country who 
had paid special attention to the text of Aristophanes, that it might perhaps 
be better to reproduce the Codex Venetus, on the ground that the scholia 
are on the whole more important and at the same time less accessible, those 
in the Ravennas having been fully transcribed and published. Estimates 
having shown that it would be possible to produce this facsimile now at 
considerably less cost than when the matter was last under consideration, the 
Council felt no hesitation in agreeing to co-operate with the American 
Archeological Institute on the basis of equally divided responsibility. 
Formal permission for the reproduction has been obtained from the Italian 
Government. The matter has been entrusted to a Committee representing 
the two Societies, and a circular will shortly be issued, inviting subscribers 
to the work at the price of £6. The Council feel that this scheme of joint 
work by an American and an English body may be regarded as a happy 
omen for the future, and a welcome sign of community of sentiment in 
matters of scholarship between the two great English-speaking peoples on 
either side of the Atlantic. 


Library Report. 

The Hon. Librarian’s report may be summed up in the words ‘ normal 
progress.’ The efforts of recent years in all directions have placed matters 
on such a footing that no striking change has to be recorded. Previous 
gaps in the necessary books of reference and comment having been now to 
a great extent filled up, it is hoped in future to add new works on their 
publication more freely than has hitherto been possible. Readers are 
reminded that the record of their wants entered in the Suggestion Book is 
regularly studied by the Library Committee when apportioning the funds 
at their disposal. 
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It is perhaps worth while to emphasise the fact that the Society is 
generous in its arrangements towards readers, who, in addition to the 
quiet comfortable room for the study of reference books and periodicals, 
have the privilege of taking out three volumes at a time for a period of one 
month. 

In all, about 70 members have availed themselves of the various 
Library privileges. 190 visits have been paid to the Library, 156 volumes 
have been borrowed, and a considerable amount of business has been 
transacted by post. 

The accessions since the last report include several useful volumes 
obtained by exchange for a portion of the stock of the Hellenic Journal. 
Such books are marked in the published list by the word ‘ Exchange.’ 


The purchases include :— 
38 early volumes of the Archacologische Zettung (1843-80). 
Mau and Kelsey’s Pompei, Its Life and Art. 
Engelmann, Bibliotheca Scriptorum Classicorum. 
D’Hancarville, Hamilton Antiquities. 


Thanks are due to the following donors of books :—Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co.; the Delegates of the Clarendon Press; Mr. M. B. Huish; Mr. 
G. F. Hill; and Mr. A. H. Smith. 

The new periodicals added to the list are the Bullettino di Paletnologia 
Italiana, and the Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 


Photographic Collection. 


Steady progress has been made in the organisation of the department 
of Photographs and Slides. The Slip Catalogue is complete, and will be 
available for the use of members from the beginning of the coming Session. 
The Subject Catalogue also is ready in the two departments of Topography 
and Mythology, and will be deposited in manuscript in the Library until 
it is possible to print it for circulation. Large accessions have been received 
during the past year, both of negatives and of slides ; in particular a number 
of negatives of views and monuments in Asia Minor, from Mr. J. A. R, 
Munro ; a number of lantern slides covering-much of the same ground, from 
Mr. D. G. Hogarth, and a number of negatives and slides of Athenian 
topography from Mr. R. C. Bosanquet. 

The sales and hire of lantern slides continue to testify to the 
usefulness of the collection, and have induced the Committee to consider 
the question of setting apart certain complete sets of slides, suitable for 
lectures on Hellenic subjects, which might be lent under proper guarantees 
to schoolmasters and other teachers who are not members of the Hellenic 
Society. 

A supplementary catalogue of slides, incorporating accessions since 
1897, will appear in the forthcoming Journal, In regard to future additions 
to the collection, suggestions from members of the Society will be 
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welcomed, as a means of keeping the collection closely in touch with the 
needs of those who use it. 


Finance. 


The Balance Sheet shows the present financial position of the Society. 
Ordinary receipts during the year were £960, against £820 during the 
financial year 1898-99. The receipts from subscriptions, including arrears, 
amount to £643, against 4616, and receipts from libraries, and for the 
purchase of back volumes, £163, against £122. Life subscriptions amount- 
ing to £63 have also been received. Other items of ordinary income show 
no change. 

The ordinary expenditure for the year amounts to £690, against 4810. 
Payments for rent £80, insurance £15, salaries £60, and sundry printing, 
postage and stationery £58, are practically the same as in the preceding 
year; the cost of purchases for the Library shows 471, against £61. 
There has further been an expenditure of £1 on the photographic collection. 
The net cost of the Journal, Vol. XIX, Parts 1 and 2, has amounted to 
£390, against £536. The usual grant of £100 was made to the British 
School at Athens (as already mentioned), 450 to Professor Lewis Campbell 
as the second instalment of the promised contribution towards the new 
Platonic Lexicon, and £50 to the Cretan Exploration Fund. The balance 
carried forward at the close of the year under review amounted to £131, 
against 461 at the end of the previous financial year. 

Forty-four new members have been elected during the year, while forty- 
one have been lost by death or resignation. The present total of subscrib- 
ing members is 724, and of honorary members 23, the names of Professor 
von Wilamowitz-Mollendorff and Professor Friedrich Blass having been 
added to the roll of honorary members. 

Six new libraries have joined the list of subscribers, while three have 
resigned and three stopped payment, making the number at the present 
time 142, or with the five public libraries 147. 

On the whole this report shows the Society to be in a satisfactory 
positien. The expenditure has been rather less, and the receipts greater 
than in the previous year. But there is still room for improvement in 
the accession of new members. It will be seen that, in spite of special 
efforts made in the course of the session to attract new candidates by 
the distribution of a prospectus calling attention to the objects of the 
Society and to the privileges of membership, the number of members 
elected, though higher than last year, is still only just sufficient to 
balance the loss by death or resignation. Recent inquiry shows that 
it may soon again become necessary to remove from the list a con- 
siderable number of members who are four years or more in arrear with 
their subscription, and turn a deaf ear, or a silent pen, to all appeals on the 
subject. Once more therefore the Council must urge upon all members, 
and especially upon those in authority at the Universities, who have special 
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opportunities of enlisting fresh recruits, to use their best efforts to extend 
the membership of the Society, in order that its resources may be adequate 
to the claims constantly made upon them, not only for such domestic con- 
cerns as the publication of the Journal and the increase of the Library and 
of the photographic collection, but also for the no less important work of 
assisting research in all departments of Hellenic study. 


In moving the adoption of the Report, the Prestdent (Sir Richard Jebb) 
said the year had been marked by several events of interest in relation to 
Hellenic studies. At Phylakopi the British School had been completing 
its excavations, and the results would shortly be published in a special 
supplement to the “Journal of Hellenic Studies.” The British Museum 
had published the volume describing the excavations at various sites in 
Cyprus, of which the most important was Enkomi. The Germans had 
been digging at Miletus. They had followed up a street which led to the 
city-wall, from a point where the remains of the old road to Didyma could 
still be seen. They had traced the course of the city-wall, which belonged 
mostly to the Hellenistic age. They had also cleared a group of buildings 
consisting of a theatre with a large court attached to it. About 190 
inscriptions had been found. One of these, which belonged to the beginning 
of the fourth century B.C., related to a legal dispute between Miletus and 
Myus. The Austrians had, meanwhile, been conducting excavations at 
Ephesus. The principal result had been to establish the history of the 
theatre. A detailed account of this building would appear in a special 
publication. The earliest remains of the theatre appeared to be referable 
to the time of the foundation by Lysimachus. Austrian excavators had 
also found some additional fragments of a great inscription, that known as 
the Sadutaris inscription, the greater part of which was in the British 
Museum. Near the harbour of Ephesus the Austrians had discovered 
some fine buildings of the earlier Hellenistic period. Since nothing that 
concerned early Rome could be alien to the interests of the Society, it was 
not irrelevant to mention, among the finds of the year, the inscribed stone 
which had been unearthed in the Roman Forum. It was indisputably the 
oldest of Roman lapidary inscriptions. The sense was still uncertain, but 
the words vex and kalator might be regarded as proving that it referred to 
some sacral matter. In the most recent literature of Hellenic studies, 
mention was due to Professor Furtwangler’s great work on ancient gems. 
It gave a practically complete collection of extant examples, with upwards 
of 60 photographic plates. The most interesting and important result of 
the year in the field of early Hellenic archeology was represented by the 
discoveries made by Mr. Arthur Evans in Crete, but of these an account 
would be given by Mr. Evans himself. The President concluded by moving 
the adoption of the report. 

Sir William Richmond, in seconding the resolution, said that the other 
day at a dinner a gentleman had given him £250 for the work in Crete, 
and if the Society would pay for his journeys there and back he would 
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gladly go himself to Crete to take copies of the wall paintings and to do 
his best to preserve whatever remained. (Hear, hear.) 
The report was unanimously adopted. 





Mr. Arthur Evans gave a most interesting account, illustrated by plans, 
drawings, and photographs, of his recent discoveries in Crete on the site of 
Cnossus. Mr. Evans said that it was now seven years since the examination 
of some early seals from Crete led him to the belief that researches there 
would reveal the existence of a pre-Phcenician system of writing in the 
Mycenzan world. Further discoveries of seals and other objects with groups 
of hieroglyphic and linear characters, made during a series of journeys in 
the island, confirmed this conclusion, but his attention was specially drawn 
to some remains on the site of Cnossus, where symbols appeared cut on 
early blocks, which seemed to argue the former existence of a race acquainted 
with a kind of script. These symbols had been first noticed by Mr. W. J. 
Stillman, and after him Schliemann and others tried in vain to secure the 
site for excavation, but the difficulties thrown in the way of the explorers 
by the native proprietors proved to be insuperable. Five years ago, how- 
ever, Mr. Evans had succeeded in securing possession of a part of the site, 
and after encountering prolonged obstacles he had, early this year, at last 
been enabled to purchase the remaining portion. Aided by the Cretan 
Exploration Fund, which, in conjunction with Mr. Hogarth, the Director of 
the British School at Athens, he had started last year, and with the permission 
of Prince George’s Government, he had at once begun an extensive excava- 
tion on this site. In doing so he had been fortunate in securing the 
valuable services of Mr. Duncan Mackenzie (who had done such good work 
for the British School in Melos) to assist him in directing the excavations, 
and excellent plans had been made for him by Mr. D. Fyfe, architect to the 
British School. The results already obtained surpassed all hopes. The 
building proves to be a palace of Mycenzan kings, built on a scale far sur- 
passing those of Tiryns and Mycenz. About two acres of it had been 
uncovered, but a large part still remained to be dug up. The building pre- 
sented many features of unique interest. To the west was a vast paved 
court flanked by the lower course of the outer palace wall, consisting of 
huge gypsum blocks with a kind of stone bench running at its foot. From 
this court the palace was entered by double doors, one of them leading to 
a corridor, along which ran remains of a fresco showing the lower part of a 
procession of figures of both sexes in magnificent costumes. Near the south 
propylea, to which apparently this corridor originally gave access, was 
found the upper part of a fresco representing a youth holding a painted cup, 
apparently of gold and silver, the finest human representation of this period 
yet discovered. In this quarter of the palace was a long paved gallery, 
giving access to a succession of magazines, in which huge jars were still 
standing, many of them intact. Beneath the pavements of these were found 
stone cists in a double tier, lined with lead, and evidently intended to hold 
treasure. To the north-east of this was opened a council chamber with 
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stone benches round, and in the middle of one wall a curiously carved gypsum 
throne. Opposite this, and approached by steps, wasa stone tank. Frescoes 
of griffins and landscapes were still on the walls of this chamber, and in some 
small rooms near were found pieces of fresco in a hitherto unknown miniature 
style, representing animated groups of ladics in a quite Parisian attire seated 
in the courts and on the balconies of a large building, and crowds of men in 
other walled spaces round. Near the north propylaa were found the remains 
of a large bull of painted plaster in high relief, and of the most naturalistic 
aspect. This, and a part of a wall-painting with the same subject, 
suggested a possible genesis of the Minotaur story. The palace itself, 
which had been deserted after its destruction, perhaps at the hands of 
Dorian invaders, might with its many corridors have become the legendary 
‘labyrinth. The great event of the whole excavation was, however, the 
discovery in a series of chambers of clay tablets—somewhat after the 
Babylonian fashion—inscribed in well-formed linear characters. From the 
pictorial representations—such as chariots, metal and other vases, houses 
and animals—seen on many of these, it is clear that they referred to the 
arsenal and treasury and stores of the ‘House of Minos.’ Others were 
possibly correspondence. In one magazine were found tablets of another 
character, with inscriptions in a hieroglyphic script answering to that found 
on the seals of the East Cretan cities,and perhaps referring to tribute from 
that quarter. These palace archives, which carry back writing in Greece 
six centuries beyond hitherto known records, were contained in chests of 
wood and stone, secured in turn by clay impressions of finely engraved 
Mycenzan seals. These impressions had been in turn countermarked and 
countersigned with inscriptions in the indigenous characters—an indication 
of legal nicety worthy of the officials of Minos’s Palace. In conclusion, 
Mr. Evans thanked Sir W. Richmond for his enthusiastic aid in securing 
subscriptions for the Cretan Exploration Fund. Owing to the war they 
had been practically debarred from making a public appeal, and the greater 
part of the expenses had fallen on his own shoulders. He also, in connec- 
tion with Sir W. Richmend’s kind offer of help in copying and preserving 
the frescoes, called attention to excellent services already rendered in this 
department by M. E. Gilliéron, the well-known Swiss artist resident at 
Athens, under whose superintendence preliminary measures were being 
already taken to preserve the wall-paintings. 

The former President and Vice-Presidents were re-elected. Professor 
Charles Waldstein and Professor A. S. Wilkins ‘were elected to vacancies 
on the Council. 

The proceedings closed with the usual votes of thanks to the Auditors 
and the Chairman. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CAMBRIDGE BRANCH OF 
THE HELLENIC SOCIETY. 


SEssIon 1899-1900. 


ON Saturday, February 3rd, 1900, a meeting was held in Professor 
Ridgeway’s rooms at Gonville and Caius College. 

Professor Ridgeway addressed the Society (1) on the interpretation of 
Sophocles, 7vachiniae, 520, hv 8 audimrexrou kXpaxes, contending that the 
wrestling-trick in question is illustrated by the group ‘Les Lutteurs’ in 
the Uffizi at Florence ; (2) on the Aegts and Gorgoneion, arguing that the 
primitive garb over a wide Aegean area at an early date was a goat-skin. 
worn in such a way that the head hung down in front of the wearer; the 
edges of this skin were either themselves frayed or adorned with a fringe 
of leather; and the scalp was decorated till it became yopyein near) 
Secvoio medwpov. A Dyak’s skin-costume, trimmed with feathers and 
embellished with a plate of shell where the head should be, was exhibited 
in support of the argument. 

On Saturday, May 5th, 1900, a meeting was held in Mr. W. G. 
Headlam’s rooms at King’s College. 

Two papers were communicated to the Society. Miss Harrison, 
dealing with the Aegzs and the aypnvor, maintained that the omphalos at 
Delphi was treated as a child and clad, originally in an aéy’s or goat-skin, 
subsequently in an a@ypnvov or net-work of wool: it was also suggested that 
Euripides, /on. 224, otéupaci x’ évdutov: audi dé Topyoves, might be brought 
into connexion with this aiyés. Mr. A. B. Cook discussed the meaning of 
the epithet doorégavos as applied to Athens: the paper has since appeared 
in this Journal, vol. 20, pp. 1-13. 
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A comparison with the receipts and expenditure of the last ten years 


is furnished by the following tables :— 
ANALYSIS OF ANNUAL RECEIPTS FOR THE YEARS ENDING :— 
31 May,|31 May, 31 May, \31 May,| 31 May, |31 May, 31 May, 31 oy, * May, 31 May, 
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‘2 Ser ee ee ie Yaad ae | 
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LIST OF 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


ADDED TO THE 


LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF HELLENIC STUDIES 


Dec. 1, 1899—JuneE 1, 1900. 


Adam (J.) The Nuptial Number of Plato. 8vo. pamphlet. London. 
1891. (Presented.) 

Akschylus. Auschyli Trageedix. Ed. A. Sidgwick. 8vo. Oxford. 
1900. [Script. Class. Bibliotheca Oxon.] (Presented.) 

Allen (T. W.) Notes on Abbreviations in Greek Manuscripts. 8vo. 
Oxford. 1889. (Presented.) 

Apollonius Rhodius. Argonautica. Ed. R. C. Seaton. ([Seript. 
Class. Bibliotheca Oxon.] 8vo. Oxford. 1900. (Presented.) 

Aristophanes. Vol. I. Edd. F. W. Hall and W. M. Geldart. 8vo, 
Oxford. 1900. ([Script. Class. Bibliotheca Oxon.] (Presented.) 

Aristophanes. Peace. Ed. W. W. Merry. 8vo. Oxford. 1900. 
(Presented. ) 

Aristotle. A. Poetica. Ed. T. G. Tucker. 8vo. London. 1899. 
(Presented.) 

Benecke (E. F. M.) Apospasmata Critica. Svo. pamphlet. Oxford 
and London. 1892. (Presented.) 

Berlin, Kénigliche Museen. Beschreibung der antiken Skulpturen. 
8vo. Berlin. 1891. (Exchange.) 

Bloch (L.) Die zuschauenden Gitter in den rotfigurigen Vasenge- 
miilden d. malerischen Stiles. S8vo. Leipsic. 1888 (Exchange. ) 

Boehlau (J.) Quaestiones de re vestiaria Graecorum. 8vo. Weimar. 
1884, (Exchange.) 

Bywater (I.) Contributions to the textual criticism of Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics. 8vo. Oxford. 1892. (Presented.) 
Choisy (A.) Etudes Kpigraphiques sur l’Architecture grecque. 4to, 

Paris. 1884. (Exchange.) 
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Cobet (C. G.) Oratio de arte interpretandi grammatices et critices, 
fundamentis innixa primario philologi officio. 8vo. Leyden. 
1848. (Presented.) 

Cartius (E.) Das archaische Bronzerelief aus Olympia. 4to. Berlin. 
1880. (Exchange.) 

D’Hancearville. Collection of Etruscan, Greek, and Roman Antiquities 
from the Cabinet of the Hon. Wm. Hamilton. I. II. folio. 
Naples. 1766. 

Dickinson (G. L.) The Greek View of Life. Second edition. 8vo. 
London, 1898. 

Ellis (R.) and A. D. Godley. Nova Anthologia Oxoniensis. Trans- 
lations into Greek and Latin verse. 8vo. Oxford. 1899. 
(Presented. ) 

Engelmann (W.) Bibliotheca Scriptorum Classicorum. Eighth edition. 
Revised by E. Preuss. 3 vols. 4to. Leipsic, London, and 
Paris. 1880-2. 

Eranos Vindobonensis. 8vo. Vienna. 1893. (Exchange.) 

Flasch (Ad.) Zum Parthenon-Fries. 8vo. Wiirzburg. 1878. 
(Exchange.) 

Frey (J. J.) De Aéschyli Scholiis Mediceis. 8vo. Bonn. 1857. 
(Presented. ) 

Furtwaengler (A.) Der Dornauszieher u. der Knabe mit der Gans. 
8vo. Berlin. 1876. (Exchange.) 

Furtwaengler (A.) Neuere Faelschungen von Antiken. 4to. 
Berlin, Leipsic. 1899. 

Griffiths (J.) Travels in Europe, Asia Minor, and Arabia. 4to. 
London. 1805. (Presented.) 

Haverfield (F.) The Sepulchral Banquet on Roman Tombstones. 
8vo. pamphlet. London. 1900. [Archeological Journal, Dec., 
1899.] (Presented.) 

Homer. Iliad, done into English Prose by A. Lang, W. Leaf, and E. 
Myers. Revised edition. 8vo. London. 1898. 

Homer. Odyssey, done into English Prose, by 8. H. Butcher and A. 
Lang. 8vo. London, 1898. 

Horne (J. F.) Mirage of two buried Cities. 8vo. London. 1900. 
(Presented. ) 

Huish (M. B.) Greek Terra-Cotta Statuettes. 8vo. London. 1900. 
(Presented.) 

Hutton (C. A.) Greek Terracotta Statuettes. 8vo. London. 1899. 

Innes (H. M.) On the Universal and Particular in Aristotle’s Theory 
of Knowledge. 8vo. pamphlet. Cambridge. 1886. (Presented.) 

Jahn (O.) Papers from the Berichte der Kénigl]. Siichs. Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften, 1850-58, as follows: 

Kunsturteile bei Plinius. 

Alte Kunstwerke, welche Paris u. Helena vorstellen. 
Metrische Inschrift. 

Roémische Encyklopiidien, 
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Die puteolanische Basis. 

E Auf Eros und Psyche beziigliche Kunstwerke. 
Subscriptionen in den Handschriften rémischer Classiker. 
Kunstwerke, welche Leda darstellen. 

Vasenbilder, welche sich auf die Sage vom Zug der Sieben 
gegen Theben beziehen. 

Antikes Mosaikbild. 

Abenteuer des Herakles auf Vasenbilder. 

Vasenbild, welches eine Tépferei vorstellt. 

Marmorrelief der Glyptothek in Miinchen. 

Darstellungen der Unterwelt auf rém. Sarcophagen. 

Beitriige zur Geschichte der alten Literatur. 

Auf einem Thongefiiss befindliche lateinische Inschrift. 

Miscellen zur Geschichte der alten Kunst. 

Kabbadias (P.) To iepov tod "AokAnmiod ev ’Emdavpw. 8vo. Athens. 
1900. (Presented.) 

Kramer (G.) Ueber den Styl u. die Herkunft der bemahlten 
griechischen Thongefiisse. 8vo. Berlin. 1837. (Exchange.) 

Lolling (H. G.) KardAoyos tod ev “AOnvas ’Eiypadixod Moveeiov, I. 
’Exypadai éx ris "AxpordAews. 4to. Athens. 1899. (Presented.) 

Lucianus. Ed. J. Sommerbrodt. III. S8vo. Berlin. 1899. 

Mackail (J. W.) Latin Literature. 3rd impression. 8vo. London. 
1899. 

Mau (A.) Pompeii. Its Life and Art. ‘Translated into English by 
F. W. Kelsey. Royal 8vo. Londen and New York. 1899. 
Millingen (J.) Ancient Unedited Monuments. 4to. London, 1822. 

(Reprinted. ) 

Mommsen (A.) Feste der Stadt Athen im Altertum : Umarbeitung 
der 1864 erschienenen Heortologie. 8vo. Leipsic. 1898. 
Murray (G.) History of Ancient Greek Literature. 8vo. London. 

1898. 

Petrie (W. F.) Dendereh. 1898. Royal 8vo. London. 1900. 
(17th memoir of Egypt Exploration Fund). 

Pollak (L.) Zwei Vasen aus der Werkstatt Hierons. 4to. Leipsic. 
1900. 

Polybius. Histories of Polybius, translated from the text of F. 
Hultsch by E. S. Shuckburgh. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 1889. 
(Presented.) 

Porson (R.) Adversaria. Notae et emendationes in Poetas Graecos. 
4to. Cambridge. 1812. (Presented.) 

Rassow (H.) Forschungen tiber die Nikomachische Ethik des 
Aristoteles. 8vo. Weimar. 1874. (Presented.) 

Reinach (8.) Répertoire des Vases peints, grecs et ¢étrusques. II. 
8vo. Paris. 1900. 

Rieg] (A.) Stilfragen. Grundlegungen zu einer Geschichte der 
Ornamentik. 8vo. Berlin. 1893. 

Robert (C.) Thanatos. [39tes Program zum Winckelmannsfeste, 
Berlin.] 4to. Berlin. 1879. (Exchange.) 
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Thucydides. Thucydidis Historiae, I—IV. Ed. H. 8. Jones. LI. 
8vo. Oxford. 1900. (Presented.) 

Underhill (G. E.) Commentary on the Hellenica of Xenophon. 8vo. 
Oxford. 1900. (Presented.) 

Veryard (E.) An Account of divers Choice Remarks . . . . taken in 
a journey through . . . . Sicily and Malta, as also a voyage to 
the Levant. Folio. London. 1701. (Presented.) 

Wilisch (E.) Die Altkorinthische Thonindustrie. 8vo. Leipsic. 
1892. 

Wyse (Th.) An Excursion in the Peloponnesus in the year 1858. 
2 vols. 8vo. London. 1865. 

Xenophon. Vol. I. Ed. E. ©. Marchant. 8vo. Oxford. 1900. 
[Script. Class. Bibliotheca Oxon.| (Presented.) 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS IN THE SOCIETY’S 
LIBRARY, June 1, 1900. 


Apart from normal accessions, the following are the principal 
alterations and additions to the list published in Vol. XIX. of the 
Society’s Journal : 


Archaeologische Zeitung. I—XLIII. (1843—1885.) End. Register. 

Bullettino di Paletnologia Italiana, Series III. I.—VI. 3. (1895— 
1900.) [Vol. TIL. incomplete. ] 

Journal of the Anthropological Institute. I—XXVI. New Series, 
I., II. (1871—1899.) 

Revue Archéologique. 2nd Series. I.—XXXVI, XLI.—XLIV 
(XLIL. imperf.) 3rd Series. I—XXXVI. 2. (III. imperf.) 
1860—1900. 








THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF HELLENIC STUDIES. 


EXTENSION AND RE-ARRANGEMENT OF THE COLLECTION OF 
PHOTOGRAPHS AND LANTERN SLIDES. 


THE success of the Loan Collection of Lantern Slides, and of the arrange- 
ments which have been made from time to time for the production of photo- 
graphic prints for the use of members from negatives in private hands, has 
led the Council to authorise a complete reorganisation of the photographic 
resources now at its disposal, and to invite the co-operation of the members 
in further extending and improving the collection. 


The Photographic Collection consists of the following sections :— 
A. A Reference Collection of Photographic Prints. 


B. A Loan Collection of Photographic Prints, Diagrams and duplicate 
Plates from various Publications. 


C. A Loan Collection of Lantern Slides. 


D. A Collection of Negatives from which Prints and Lantern Slides 
may be made as they are required. 


A. The Reference Collection contains Prints from negatives in private 
hands, which may have been submitted for registration as heretofore under 
the conditions of Section D 2, and from every suitable negative in Section 
D 1 below ; from the principal series published in Great Britain and abroad; 
including the negatives of the Lantern Slides in Section C; so that the 
Reference Collection forms an illustrated catalogue of the Slides for the 
convenience of intending borrowers. This Collection is confined to the 
Society’s Library, in the same manner as the rarer Engravings and Plates. 
The Prints are mounted separately, for convenience of consultation, on sub- 
stantial card mounts of uniform size. 
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The Collection contains already some 2,000 Prints. It is at present 
fairly complete in views of Sites and Monuments in Greece proper; and 
poorest in views of Greek Sites elsewhere than in Greece and in photographs 
of Works of Art other than Sculptures and Vases; particularly in Coins and 


Inscriptions. 
A Catalogue, which will eventually be printed, is already in use in the 


Library, and is arranged— 

(1) In geographical order, for views of sites and monuments in situ. 

(2) In historical order, for works of art and their subjects, types and 
styles. 

(3) In alphabetical order, for mythological or historical persons, museums 
and collections, &c. 

It also records the subject of the Photograph, the name of the Photo- 
grapher, the whereabouts of the Negative, the reference number of the 
Lantern Slide or Loan Print of the same subject, where such exists, and the 
price of a similar Print, or Lantern Slide, if ordered through the Assistant 


Librarian on the terms stated below. 
In all but a very few cases, duplicates of the prints in this Collection may 
be obtained through the Assistant ‘Librarian on the terms stated below. 


Prices of Prints made to order :— 


Ordinary Silver Prints each Bromide Prints each 

& d. 8 a. 
3} x 3} (slide negative) 0 2 0 3 
4} x 3} (quarter plate) 0 2 0 3 
5 x4 ; ; a 0 4 
6} x 4} (half plate) . 0 4 0 5 
81 x 64 (whole plate) . 0 6 0 8 
10x 8 . ee. 0 10 
10 x 12 ie 1 3 
15 x 12 1 6 1 9 


Bromide enlargements up to 30 x 20 for lectures and classes at pro- 
portionate prices. 


Price of Lantern Slides :— s. d. 
Duplicates of Slides in the Society’s Slide Catalogue from 0 9 
Slides specially ordered from other negatives in the 


Society’s possession . fom 1 0 


B. The Loan Collection of Prints and Diagrams will be announced as soon 
as sufficient progress has been made. It will contain duplicates of select 
Photographic Prints in the Reference Collection; and other Views, Diagrams 
Plans, and Sketches of sites and objects, which are not otherwise easily 
accessible to teachers. These will be lent for short periods, to duly qualified 
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persons, in illustration of lectures and tuition, on such terms as will fairly 
cover the cost of maintenance and carriage. They will be mounted and 
stored in the same way as the Reference Collection; and will be circulated 
in waterproof portfolios enclosed between substantial boards. 


C. The Loan Collection of Lantern Slides has been in working order for 
some years already, and a revised Catalogue of Slides was published in 1897. 

Until further notice, Slides should be quoted, in borrowing, by their 
numbers in the Catalogue of 1897. Additions are being made as oppor- 
tunities occur, and a Supplementary Catalogue, complete to 1900, will be 
found on pp. liv. f. below. 

The Regulations for the use of slides will be found at the head of the 
Supplementary Catalogue, and in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. xvii., 
p. lili. The Catalogue of 1897 may be obtained separately from the Assis- 
tant Librarian: price 6d., or post free 7d., prepaid. 

Members of the Hellenic Society are meanwhile reminded that, under an 
agreement with the Educational Museum of the Teachers’ Guild, they are 
entitled to make use of the Museum’s Hellenic Slide Collection (ef. p. Lxiii. 
below), the Catalogue of which may be obtained from the Assistant Librarian 
of the Hellenic Society. 


D. The Collection of Negatives consists at present of two parts. 


(1) Numerous negatives have been either made for the Society, or 
presented, or kindly deposited on loan for the use of Members. These 
negatives are deposited with a professional photographer, who is responsible 
to the Society for their safety. Orders for prints and lantern-slides from 
these negatives should be sent through the Assistant Librarian, and must be 
prepaid in accordance with a scale of charges, which is arranged to cover the 
bare cost and working expenses of the Collection, and is printed below. 

Members of the Society, who possess suitable negatives, for which they. 
have no immediate use themselves, but which they desire to make available 
for use by other students of Hellenic subjects, are invited to deposit them 
with the Society’s negatives, either permanently or temporarily, on the terms 
outlined above. 

(2) Private collections of negatives have been from time to time deposited 
by their owners with professional photographers who are authorised to make 
prints or lantern slides to order, for Members and other properly qualified 
persons, at about the cost price. Catalogues of such series have already been 
issued, and will remain until other arrangements are announced, 








LIST OF ADDITIONS 


TO THE 


COLLECTION OF LANTERN SLIDES, 


1897—1900. 


THE following list forms a First Supplement to the Catalogue of the 


Society’s collection of Lantern Stides, published in Vol. XVII. of the Jowrnal 
of Hellenic Studies, p. liv. An account of the system of classification 
employed, and other information relating to the collection will be found in 
the same place. The Regulations for their use are as follows :— 


L. 


The slides shall be lent only to members of the Society or members 
of the Teachers’ Guild desiring to use them for the purposes of 
demonstration. 


Those members who have presented slides to the Society shall have a 
right to the free loan of two slides annually for every slide thus 
presented. 


For the loan of slides beyond this number, and for loans to members 
who have not presented slides, a charge of 3d. for each slide shall be 
made. 


All applications must be made to the Assistant Librarian, Hellenic Society, 
at 22 Albemarle Street. If desired, slides will be packed and forwarded 
to any address within the United Kingdom at the risk and cost of the 
borrower's. 


The sum of half-a-crown must be paid for every slide broken while at the 
risk of the borrowers: save that in cases where the total damage 
done on the same occasion exceeds 10s., the Library Committee may 
remit the remainder of the fine over and above the cost of repairing the 
damage. 
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6. The slides may be kept for a period not excéeding fourteen days. If for 
exceptional reasons it is required to keep them for a longer period, special 
application must be made to the Library Committee. Slides required 
at a particular date may be booked for not more than three months in 
advance, on payment of the fee of 3d. per slide for the loan. (except in 
the case of those who have presented slides as already provided). 


7. If the Slides are returned within three days, the charge will be reduced 
from 3d. per slide to 2d. 


Note.—The definition of the free loans, as two slides per annwm, does not 
apply to contributions made before June, 1900, unless by consent of the 
donors. 


The slides in the topographical classes are mainly from negatives taken 
by members of the Hellenic Society. A few have been taken, by permission, 
from the photographs of the German Archeological Institute. 

Those in classes P and §S are for the most part taken from the originals, 
but in some cases from engravings, etc. In the case of sculpture, slides 
marked with * have been taken by photographic methods from the originals ; 
if marked f they have been derived from casts. If not thus distinguished 
they have been taken from drawings and engravings. 

In class V, most of the slides are derived from published illustrations. 
Where there is a choice of publications, reference is made by preference to 
that which was used for making the slide, except when it is difficult of access. 


The following is a list of the principal contractions employed :— 


A.M. Mittheilungen des Arch. Inst., Athenische Abtheilung. 


A.Z. Archiiologische Zeitung. 
B.C.H. Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 
B.D. Baumeister, Denkmdler. 


B.M. British Museum. 

Conze. Conze, Die Attischen Grabrelie/s. 

Gardner. E, A. Gardner, 4 Handbook of Greek Sculpture. 
G.A.V. Gerhard, Awserlesene Vasenbilder. 

H.B. Overbeck, Gallerve heroischer Bildwerke. 

J.HS. Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Jahrbuch. Jahrbuch des K. Deutschen Arch. Instituts, 

M.d.I. Monumenti inediti dell’ Inst, Arch. 

Mich. Michaelis, Der Parthenon. 

Myc. Schliemann, Mycene. 

A Prisse d’Avennes, Hist. de l Art égyptien, 1863, 
R.& C. Rayet and Collignon, Hist, de la Céramique grecque. 
Schuch. Schuchhardt, Schliemann’s Excavations (Eng. Tr.). 
W.¥. Wiener Vorlegeblitter, 
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TOPOGRAPHY. 
Athens—General Views. 


Ab 38. Athens. Gate of the Market. 
39. na from beyond Lycabettos, 
40, a Bed of Ilissus. 


Athens—Architecture, ete. 


Ac 57. Corinthian capitals, should read “Corinthian capitals on S. side of 
Acropolis above Theatre.” 
61. Pedestal of Agrippa from temple of Nike Apteros. 


62. Propylaea - % » ” 
63. " from Pinakotheka. 
64. 5 » interior of Acropolis. 


Attica—General Views, 


Bb 22. Sunium. View from the temple of Athene. 


Northern Greece—Maps and Plans. 


2. Map of Greece, physical features only. 
3. Map of Greece, to illustrate the Catalogue of ships (Hom. J1. ii). 
4, Plan of fortress and palace of Gha. 


Jorthern Greece—General Views. 


Cb 11. Scironian Rocks (not = Cb 9). 
12. Megara town. 


Northern Greece—Architecture. 


Ce 2. Delphi. Stoa of Athenians. 


Northern Greece—Byzantine. 
Cd 6. Hosios Loukas (Phocis) Monastery. Helicon in distance. 
we 5 Re : i The Churches. 
8. ui a : ‘ Courtyard. 
9, # . 7 . N. wall of Church. 
10. ” ” » - Pendentive of Church. 


Peloponnese—Maps and Plans. 
Da 7. Plan of Homeric house (Jebb, Homer, p. 58). 
8. Pylos, 7H.S. xvi. pl. 2. 
sae J.H.S, xviii, p. 152, fig. 10, 
10. Pylos and Sphacteria, 








Db 47. 
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Peloponnese—General Views, 
Nauplia. 


48, 49. Corinth. Acrocorinthus. 
50 Mycenz. General view from near treasury of Atreus. 


51. 
52. 
53. 
54, 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 


De 50. 


Ee 13. 


Fa 2. 


Gb 1. 


Pylos and Sphacteria. J.H.S. xviii. pl. 7. 1. 
“ . < eee 

” » - a: a a 

s ; 7 ae ies ee 

. e % i. cee 
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Sphacteria from the bay. 


Peloponnese— Architecture, ete. 


Epidaurus. Theatre. 
‘ Orchestra circle. 


. Olympia. Stadion. 


Heraion. 


54. Mycene. Lintel of roofless treasury. 


Islands, ete.—Architecture. 


Aegina. Temple of Athena. \ (Not = Ec 5, 6.) 


Cyprus—Map. 


Map of Cyprus. Physical, without names. 


Asia Minor—Maps and Plans. 
Map of Troas (=Ea 1 in Catalogue of 1897). 


. Plan of Hissarlik (=Ea 2 ,, a - ma 
. Plan of Pergamon. 


. Map of Asia Minor (Kiepert). 


(physical, without names). 


” ”? ” 


Asia Minor—Views (Trojan). 
Hissarlik from Plain (=Eb 4 in Catalogue of 1897). 


. Panorama of Troad. 
. Pergamon Acropolis restored (=Ec 10 ,, - Pee 


” Altar “ ” (= Ke te y ” ” » ) 
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21. 


33. 
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Asia Minor—({1) Hittite Monuments. 


Rock relief at Ivriz (drawn from photographs). 


. Stele from Bor (now in Constantinople). 

. Stone at Kolibolu Yaila. 

. Obelisk from Izghin (in Constantinople). 

. Lion at Arslan Tash. 

. Lion at Palanka Chiflik. 

. Statue at ,, mn 

. Relief from Arslan Tepe near Melitene (in Constantinople). 
. Rock sculpture at Fraktin. 


(2) Later Monuments, 


. Temple with inscribed anta near Corycus. 

. ‘Pirate’ tower near Seleucia (Cilicia Tracheia). 
. Tower at Uzunjaburj (Olba). 

. Temple of Zeus > 


” ” ” ” 


. Colonnade _ 

. Gate of Forum - 

. Temple near Diocaesarea. 

. Roman milestone in cemetery of Kanlu Kavak. 
. Comana Cappadociae: Theatre. 


» rm Church portal ? 


"}Roman Bridge near Kiakhta. 


. Roman Bridge on Severus’ road to Melitene at Kemer. 
. Byzantine bridge over Calycadnus near Mut. 
27. Early Church at Coropissos. 


. Early Monastery at Koja Kalessi, Calycadnus Valley. 
30. 


”» : J.H.S. Supp. IL, fig. 


” ” »” ” fig. 


. ¥s » fig. 4. 
7 


(3) Seljuk Monuments. 


. Tomb of Havanda. Migdeh. 
. Blue College. Sivas. 


. Mosque of Khaikhosru IT. at Divrik. 


College at Karaman (Laranda). 
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(4) General Views. 


. Taurus from Sis. 

. Tokat. 

. Turkhal (Gaziura). 

. Iris river. 

. Amasia. 

. Marash. 

. Lake of Egerdir. 

. Euphrates at Khalfat. 


" above Melitene. 
" near Keban Maden. 
43 below Samosata. 
. Karaman. 
* Castle. 
. Taurus. Gorge of Pyramus. 


. Cocusus. 
. Comana of Cappadocia. 


THE PARTHENON. 


. Parthenon. Interior. Hymettus in distance. 


Outer wall of cella and northern colonnade. 
restored. Arrival of Panathenaic procession. (By 
C. R. Cockerell. Williams, Views in Greece.) 


” 


» 


. Acropolis bombarded. Print of 1687. (Omont, Vues d’Athénes, 


pl. 37.) 


8. Parthenon blown up. (From Fanelli,) 


S.E. in 1755. (Le Roy.) 
W. in 1749. (Dalton.) 
W. in 1817. (Williams, Views in Greece.) 


” 


” 


Pm E. pediment.* Demeter and Persephone. 
+ W. % restored by Schwerzek. 


. De Laborde Head.t+ Gardner, fig. 60. 
. Parthenon frieze. Athenian knights, Gardner, fig. 25. 


SCULPTU RE— Archaic. 


. Selinus. Metope* from First Temple. Heracles and Kerkopes. 
. Archaic Terracotta. Perrot and Chipiez, vii. p. 149, fig. 28. 

. Relief to Apollo and nymphs.* Thasos. Gardner, fig. 16. 

. Aegina pediment. Gardner, fig. 40. 

. Sculptured column at Ephesos.* Gardner, fig. 9. 

. Statue found on Acropolis.* Gardner, fig. 12. 

. Apollo of Thera.* Gardner, fig, 15. 














62. 
63. 
64. 


Ix 


Apollo. Orchomenos. Gardner, fig. 23. 
ie Showing Aeginetan influence. Gardner, fig. 25. 
Draped female figure. Acropolis. Gardner, fig. 28. 


65. = a o Gardner, fig. 29. 
66. Pe i * , Showing Doric influence. Gardner, fig. 37. 
67. Cretan statue. Gardner, fig. 18. 


68. 


Sb 35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 


Sb 51. 


70. 


95. 
96. 


97. 


Sc 53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 


5 
58. 
59. 
60. 


61. 


62. 
63. 
64. 


65. 
66. 


67. 


Harmodius and Aristogiton. Gardner, fig. 34. 


SCULPTURE—Reliefs of Fine and Later Periods. 


Triptolemos. Demeter and Kora relief.* Ath, Mitt. xx. pl. 6. 

” » 9 0» % . — 
Sarcophagus of mourning women (Sidon). Long side.* 

" "4 _ ie Second long side. 
Sepulchral relief. Mother, nurse, child. J.H.S. xiv. pl. 11.* 
Tombstone of Dexileos.* Gardner, fig. 94. 

Grave relief. Seated goddess, woman. 


Theseion Metopes. Theseusand Geryon. Theseus and Bull. Gardner, 
figs. 66, 67. 


Mausoleum Charioteer.* Gardner, fig. 92. 


Terracotta panel. Satyr, Maenad and young Dionysos. (B.M.= Sb 91) 

Ivory panel (Byzantine).* S.K. Museum. Jahrbuch d. K. Preuss, 
Kunstsammlungen, 1897. 

Mantinean relief.* Gardner, fig. 86. 


SCULPTURE—Statues, Busts, etc., of Fine and Later Periods. 


Bronze leg.* B.M. J.HS. vii. pl. 69, 

Spinario.* Bronze. Museum of the Capitol, Rome. 
Hypnos. B.M. Two views. . 

Nile.* Vatican. 


. Ares.* (Ludovisi-Buoncompagni Museum.) 


Boy with goose.* Vatican. Gardner, fig. 109. 
‘Dying Alexander.’ * 
‘Thusnelda.’ * Loggia dei Lanzi. Florence. 
Head of Livia.* (?) 
Terracotta group. Draught-players. B.D. 

ene Dancing-girl.* Burlington F. A. C. Ceramic Art, no. 263. 
Terracotta group.* Women conversing. B.M. 

7 Eros.* B.M. no. C, 287. 

Perikles.* Gardner, fig. 72. 
Doryphoros.* Gardner, fig. 74, 
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68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
36. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 


Va 28. 
29. 


31-41. 


31, 
32. 
33. 
34. 
39. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 


Ixi 


Amazon after Polykleitos.* Gardner, fig. 76. 

me » Pheidias.* Gardner, fig. 77. 

»  Mattei.* Gardner, fig. 78. 
Head from Heraion at Argos.* Gardner, fig. 79. 
Victory of Paionios.* Gardner, fig. 80. 
Eirene and Plutos after Kephisodotos.* Gardner, fig. 81. 
Aphrodite after Praxiteles.t Gardner, fig. 84. 
Amazon from Epidaurus.* Gardner, fig. 87. 
Ganymede after Leochares.* Gardner, fig. 88. 
Heads from Tegea by Scopas.t Gardner, fig. 89. 
Apoxyomenos after Lysippos.* Gardner, fig. 98. 
‘Themis’ Head from Athens.* Gardner, fig. 101. 
Heads by Damophon. Gardner, fig. 96. 
Drapery by Damophon. Gardner, fig. 97. 
Niobid. Chiaramonti. Gardner, fig. 104. 
Son of Niobe. Gardner, fig. 105. 
Apollo Belvedere. Gardner, fig. 119. 
Antioch after Eutychides.* Gardner, fig. 110. 
Fighting Persian.* Pergamene School. Gardner, fig. 113. 
Borghese Warrior.* Gardner, fig. 118. 
Victory of Samothrace.* Gardner, fig. 122. 
Venus dei Medici.* Gardner, fig. 124. 
Farnese Heracles.* Gardner, fig. 125. 
Venus Genetrix.* (Louvre). Gardner, fig. 127. 
Orestes and Electra.* (Pasitelean). Gardner, fig. 128. 
Antinoos relief.* Gardner, fig. 130. 
Temple of Zeus. E. pediment. Aged seer. (Cf. Sc. 7.) 


VASES.—Pre-historic, Mycenaean, etc, 


Dipylon Vase. Choric Dance. Jahrbuch, 1887, pl. 3. 
Rhodian Plate. Gorgon. J.H.S. vi. pl. 59. 


Local styles of Geometrical pottery: namely— 


Jahrbuch, 1899, Part I, p. 31, figs, 6 and 7. 
p. 32, figs. 8 and 9. 
p. 34, a 11 and 12. 


”» » ” 


* rd 26 and 27. 

2, figs. 29—31. 

1, figs. 35 and 35a. 
82, figa 37 and 37a. 
84, figs. 41 and 42, 

86, figs. 46 and 47. 


oe 


Part II., 


” » ”» 


” ” » 


p- 
Pp. 
p. 
” ” ” p- 
p. 
p. 8 
p. 8 
p- 
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VASES.—Black-figured. 


Vb 33a. Funeral Procession, P. Gardner, Sculptured Tombs, fig. 4. 
56a. Death of Achilles, Birch, Anc. Pottery (1873), p. 193. 


60. 
61. 
62. 


Ve 22. 
23. 
24. 
37. 


46. 


138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 


142. 
143. 


144. 
. Tomb scene, J.H.S. xix. pl. ii. 


Blinding the Cyclops. Birch, Anc. Pottery (1873), p. 409. 
Odysseus and Kirke (burlesqued). JH.S. xiii. pl. 4. 
. and Sirens. J.H.S. xiii. pl. 1. 


VASES.—Red-figured, ete. 


Eleusinian Deities, Vase in relief. B.D. 520. 

Hermes, Apollo and Cattle. B.D. 741. 

Attic kylix. Aphrodite on Swan. BM. No. D2. White Athenian 
Vases, pl. 15. 


Madness of Heracles, by Assteas. J. d. J, viii. pl. 10. 


Theseus and Amphitrite = Vc 45, but taken from J.Z.S. xviii. pl. 14. 
(slightly restored.) 


Comic scene by Assteas. Millingen, Vases grees, pl. 46, 

School scene. B.M. No. E171. Daremberg ii. fig. 2602. 

Correction with a Slipper. Daremberg ii. fig. 2604. 

Attic lekythos: girl with wreath. BM. No. D538. White Athenian 
Vases, pl. 4. 

Attic lekythos. Prothesis. B.M. No. D62. White Athenian Vases, 
pl. 7. 

Attic lekythos. Hypnos and Thanatos. B.M. No. D58. White 
Athenian: Vases, pl. 11. 

Neo-Attic relief on vase by Sosibius. Gardner, fig. 126. 


MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS (Mycenaean; etc.). 


54, Argive bronze relief. Olympia. Heracles and Triton. Island gem 


(B.M.). Gardner, figs. 2, 3. 


. Bronze bowl, engraved. Jahrbuch, 1898, pl. ii. 


” ” ” ” ” p- 35, figs. t and 7a. 


. Gorgon frieze from bronze cista. B.M. Cat. of Bronzes, no, 554. 
. Primitive statue, Coin of Anus. Gardner, fig. 7. 
. Apollo. Coin of Sparta. Gardner, fig. 6. 


» Of Delos. Coin of Athens. Gardner, fig. 26. 


. Hissarlik. “ Priam’s treasure.” 
. Mycenaean head-dress, worn by Mrs, Schliemann. 








Ixiii 
MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS (Later periods). 
Mb 5, 6. Olympian Zeus. Coin of Elis, Gardner, figs. 54, 55. 


Mb 29. Gorgons on gold shield-cover, Antig. du Bosph. Cimm., pl. 25. 

30. Scythians. - eee » pl. 33. 

31. Gold ornaments. a Fairs » pl fa 

32. Ficoroni cista. W.V. 1889, pl. 12, fig..1e (right half). 

33. Painted architectural terracottas. Le Bas (ed. Reinach).  <Archit. 
Ath. II., 1, 2. 

34, Marble panel with knuckle-bone players. Robert, Kndchelspielerinnen 
des Alexandros, 

35. Silver vessels (7) from Bosco Reale. 

36. Eros on lion. Mosaic from Pompeii. 

37. Homeric shield of Achilles. Diagram. Gardner, fig. 4. 

38. Chest of Kypselos. 5 


” ” » 0. 





ERRATA IN THE CATALOGUE OF SLIDES (VOL. XVILZ). 


Sb 16. For pl. 110 read pl. 40. 
Ve 1. For 43 read 69. 
56. For Ser. B vead Ser. A. 
57. For pl. 8 read pl. 18. 





LOAN COLLECTION OF THE TEACHERS’ GUILD. 


Arrangements have been made by which members of the Hellenic 
Society are enabled to borrow the slides in the collection of the Teachers’ 
Guild. 

The slides are lent for one night at 1d. each, 10d. a dozen. 

All orders respecting this collection should be sent to Messrs. G. Philip 
and Son, 32 Fleet Street, E.C. 

The full catalogue may be consulted at, or borrowed from, 22 Albemarle 
Street, and the slides can be seen at Messrs. Philip and Son’s. 

The collection is classified as follows :— 


i.—-vili. Maps and Plans ... esi vac a vee sta 61 slides, 
xi. Views. Oriental aa 
ee Asia Minor an 

ex Northern Greece ae 
a The Islands ame , eae 
Attica (outside Athens) 34 Ci, 
— Peloponnese ans ae 
ae 4 Western Greece 10 








XViil. 
XXi. 
XXli. 


XXlil. 


XXIV. 
XXV. 


XXVl. 


XXVil. 


XXViil. 
XxXix. 
XXXL 


XXXL 


XXXili, 


Ixiv, 


Views. Italy and Sicily 

Pre-historic Greece. Homer and isonns 

Persia and the Persian Wars 

Athens. Topography ‘ ie 
se History (portraits, inentipaione, coins, sete). 

Greek Portraits ... 3 

Coins (taken for the most pert from the cuts in 
Duruy’s History of Greece) . - 

Social Life (scenes of ed life, ete. , Mainly fom vance) 

Arts and Manufactures . 

Warfare ... ‘a as ee 3 ae a 

Sculpture. (A complete series of the subjects in Prof. 
E. A. Gardner’s Handbook of Sculpture. The 
reference numbers are the same as those of the 
figures in the handbook) 

Religion and Mythology... 

Greek Drama. (The ancient theatre, wi scenes Sveti 
Greek plays—Antigone, Agamemnon at Bradfield, 
Jon at Cambridge, Frogs at Oxford.) ia 


16 slides. 


45 
22 
52 
34 
26 


39 


43 














IOSTEPHANOS. 


Way was Athens called the City of the Violet Crown? The question, 
though often asked, has not—so far as I am aware—been satisfactorily 
answered. Two widely divergent and mutually exclusive explanations al- 
ready hold the field : but the one is open to grave objections, and the other, 
though true, is not the whole truth. There is therefore room for a fresh at- 
tempt to throw light upon the matter. It will be advisable to begin by sum- 
marising the essential facts of the case, then to review the hypotheses that 
have been framed to account for them, and finally to propound, if possible, 
a more adequate solution of the problem. 

The admitted facts are these. Pindar in one of his dithyrambs com- 
posed later, perhaps several years later, than 480 B.c. praised Athens for her 
prowess in the war with Persia. Of this dithyramb three separately attested 
fragments survive (Nos. 76, 77, 78 in W. Christ’s edition), connected 
together by the similarity of their subject-matter and of their metre. The 
first of these (preserved in schol. Aristoph. Ach. 637, Nub. 299, schol. Aristid. 
iii. 341 Dind.) contains the following invocation of Athens :— 


70 rai Nutrapai Kai ioorépavor Kai aoldipor, 
“EAAdSos epevoua, krewval ’APavar, 
Sarpoviov mroreOpor. 


The Athenians showed their gratitude for the eulogy in a practical way, 
by presenting the poet with 10,000 drachmas and making him their proxenos 
(Isocr. xv. 166). Subsequent writers regard the monetary payment as an 
indemnity voted to Pindar for a fine of 1,000 drachmas imposed by the 
jealous Thebans (Aeschines epist. iv. 3, Vit. Pind. ex Eustathii commentariis 
Pindaricis p. cvi, 1 ff. Chr., Tzetzes ad Hesiod. 104 B: ep. Christ Gesch. d. 
griech. Litt? p. 171). It is also asserted that a bronze statue of Pindar 
seated with lyre and roll was erected in front of the Stoa Basileios? (Aeschines 
epist. iv. 8): whether this was the statue seen by Pausanias is a moot point 
(Paus. i. 8, 4, with Frazer’s note). However that may be, it is certain that 
the Athenians thoroughly appreciated the compliment. Aristophanes in the 
Knights makes Agoracritus announce that the rejuvenated Demus 


év taiow iootepavors oixel Tais dpxyalaow ’AOnvars (1324). 


1 No such honour was accorded to Pindar by the Thebans: Athen. i. 19. 
H.S.— VOL. XX. B 
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Hereupon the Chorus acclaim him with the shout— 
® tal AuTrapal Kal ioorépavas kal apitjrwroe AOjHvar (1329). 


And he appears before them terrvyopopas, apyalw oynpate Napmpos, | ov 
xoipwav ofwv, aAAA orovddv, cudpvyn KaTddevrTos (1331 f.). In the 
parabasis of the Acharnians too the Chorus say (633 ff.): ‘Our poet deems 
that he deserves much good at your hands, in that he has stopped you from 
being befooled by new-fangled phrases and from enjoying fulsome flattery and 
from sitting in open-mouthed wonderment. Why, ere now the envoys from 
the states with their soft sawder started by calling you VIOLET-CROWNED 
(‘oorepavovs) ; and, as often as they said that, straightway struck by the 
CROWN you sat there on tip-tail! And whenever a man flattered your vanity 
by calling Athens SHINING (Avzrapds), he got all he wanted thanks to that 
same SHINING—as though you were a box of sardines!’ The lasting 
popularity of the couplet! is further proved by a passage in the fourth 
epistle of the pseudo-Aeschines (Hp. iv. 2 f.): ‘And if you have clean 
forgotten the lectures of Mantias (a ypaypatiotys), at least you can hear 
for yourself how Melanopus, whenever there is a meeting of the Assembly, 
quotes the phrase ® tai Aurapail Kai doldipor, ‘EXAados Epecow.’, ’APavar and 
remarks that the line was written by Pindar the Theban.’ Nor was its fame 
diminished in Hellenistic times. Plutarch cites it repeatedly (de. glor. Ath. 7, 
apophth. Lac, 232 8, vit. Thes.1),as do Lucian (Dem. encom. 10), Aristides 
(Panath. i. 96), Athenaeus (v. 187D), Philostratus (imagg. ii. 12, 2), Himerius 
(or. xvi. 2), Libanius (apol. Socr. i. 657D, adv. Aeschin. ii. 688D), Julian (or. i 
8c), Damascius (ap. Suid. s.v. Sovmrnpiaves), and Eustathius (ad J1. ii. p. 284, 
5). And so firmly has it become imbedded in modern literature that Robert 
Browning in his Aristophanes’ Apology did not hesitate to use the word 
‘ Tostephanos ’ as a recognised synonym for Athens. 

But wherein lay the special appropriateness of the title? The popular 
view is that it was literally a piece of local colouring. According to Webster’s 
International Dictionary, p. 1692, it referred to the situation of Athens ‘in 
the central plain of Attica, surrounded by hills which are bathed in purple 
by the rising and setting sun.. That Hymettus and the nearer hills do 
indeed at sun-down become shot with a rich violet tint, while the distant 
ranges are of a dreamy blue, is a fact sufficiently familiar to all who have 
visited Athens. Mr. Frazer, though not committing himself to any such 
interpretation of dootépavos, has painted the scene in eloquent language 
( Pausanias vol. ii. p. 425): ‘Hymettus is still as of old...remarkable for the 
wonderful purple glow which comes over it as seen from Athens by evening 
light. When the sun is setting, a rosy flush spreads over the whole 
mountain, which, as the daylight fades and the shadows creep up the slope, 
passes by insensible transitions through all intermediate shades of colour into 
the deepest violet. This purple tinge is peculiar to Hymettus; none of the 








1 I say advisedly ‘of the couplet,’ not ‘of that is echoed by writers later than Aristo- 
the epithet.’ For, asa rule, it is not the word phanes. Perhaps they failed to catch the ful] 
jogrépavo: but the remainder of the sentence significance of the adjective. 
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other mountains which encircle the plain of Athens assumes it at any hour 
of the day.1 It was when the sunset glow was on Hymettus that Socrates 
drained the poisoned cup (Plato Phaedo 116 B, E). It will be observed that 
Mr. Frazer tacitly corrects the writer in Webster’s Dictionary with regard to 
one important point. Athens is not surrounded by this hue; Hymettus alone 
shows it to perfection. Consequently some further justification is needed for 
the compound focrépaves. This is supplied by Mr. F. W. H. Myers, again 
without explicit reference to the term. In his poem on St, Paul he tells how 
Damaris, having climbed the Acropolis at Athens,— 


‘ Looked to Hymettus and the purple heather, 
Looked to Piraeus and the purple sea.’ 


If we are to stickle for minute accuracy, the allusion to heather is, I believe, 
inexact: however, hyacinths, lavender, and purple crocuses still grow on the 
sides of the mountain (Frazer, op. cit. vol. ii. p. 424), though not in such 
quantities as to give it a distinctive colouring.*® But the point of the 
quotation is that it extends the violet arc by matching the mountains with 
the sea. As a matter of fact, the colour of the straits between the Piraeus 
and Salamis is usually a smalt or sapphire blue; but towards night-fall it takes 
on a deeper tone from the shadows of the neighbouring mountains, cp. Byron 
in The Corsair (cant . iii init.) : 


‘Descending fast the mountain shadows kiss 
Thy glorious gulf, unconquer’d Salamis ! 
Their azure arches through the long expanse 
More deeply purpled meet his mellowing glance.’ * 


It is then widely supposed that Pindar, when he described Athens as 
toorépavot, had present to his mind’s eye on the one hand the ‘ purpureos 
collis florentis Hymetti’ (Ov. as amat. iii. 687) and on the other the éoedéa 
movrov (Hom. JI. xi. 298, alib., cp. Nic. Alex. 171 idevta Oaddaccay ).> These 
he imagined as a violet crown worn by the city that they encompassed. So 
far as language is concerned, this might well be. When Tennyson in The 
Passing of Arthur speaks of ‘bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea, he 
recalls a whole series of similar expressions in Greek poetry from Homer 





1 Cp. what Prof. Mau (Pompeii p. 6) says of 
Vesuvius: ‘the sun as it nears the horizon 
veils the bare ashen cone with a mantle of deep 
violet.’ 

2 Prof. Ernest Gardner informs me that there 
is no heather on Hymettus, but that wild thyme 
is abundant. 

3 Philostratus in the early part of the third 
century A.D. connected the line with Hymettus 
ina still more fanciful way: he says (imagg. ii. 
12, 2) of the bees that instilled their honey into 
the infant Pindar—éé ‘funrrod rd’ Hrover Kad 
7) TOY Avmapav Kal Godluwy: Kal yap TodT’ 





oluat abtas évordéar Mivdapy. 

4 Prof. Ernest Gardner writes: ‘ At sunset, 
when Hymettus turns purple, the sea round 
Aegina usually turns a kind of light opalescent 
hue ; all day it is blue. In the Aegean gener- 
ally, the sea becomes purple to the east, but 
opal to the west, at sunset.’ 

5 According to Schémann opusc. ac. ii. 147 
’Idv@n, the Oceanid mentioned in Hes. Theog. 
349, alib., means ‘ violiflora.’ Anacreont, 55, 21 
Bgk. describes Aphrodite swimming in the 
sea: kplvov &s Tos édrx dev. 
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downwards : see Od. x. 195 vijcov thy wépt révtos amelpitos éotepdvora and 
the passages collected by Prof. Jebb on Soph. 0. C. 15. The real difficulty 
attaches to the thought, not to the werding. Can it be seriously maintained 
that a Greek poet in the first half of the fifth century B. c. drew attention to 
subtle atmospheric phenomena of this sort? Pindar was no Ruskin, and 
never rhapsodises about the chiaroscuro of natural scenery. Nobody now- 
a-days believes that edde/erov... Kpoviov (Ol. i. 113 f.) means ‘ the sunset crag 
of Kronos.’ In fact nothing really analogous to the proposed signification of 
toorépavos can be cited from Greek literature. There is indeed one class of 
colour-epithets, which at first sight seems similar, but on closer consideration 
affords little or no support to the alleged usage. A few examples of it may 
be given here, and they might be multiplied. Dawn in Homer is pododdk- 
turos ‘Has: in later poets she is poddmnyus (h. hom. xxxi. 6, Theocr. ii. 148, 
Paul. Sil. descr. S. Soph. 769) or podoadupos (Qu. Sm. i. 138, 2. mag. ii. 2, 21 
Abel) or poddmemdos Qu. Sm. iii. 608) or—a nearer parallel to our phrase— 
podooredys (Nonn. Dion. xxxiv. 106, xlviii. 681). Demeter in Pindar is 
gowixorreva (Ol. vi. 95), just as Thetis in and after Homer is dpyupdzefa. 
Better still, Bacchylides actually speaks of foorepdvov | NypHdos (xiii. 89 f.). 
This is presumably not one of his irrelevant epithets (on which see Mr. Farnell 
in the Class. Rev, xii, 343 ff.), but comparable with Kuvavoyairns as a name for 
the sea-god—witness the sequel (91 ff.) as restored by Prof. Jebb: 


as 7° év kvavavbéi Ol paxios véa] 
movt@ Bopéas v0 Kv- 

pacw Salter 

vuxtos avtacas avar|avopévor]. 


The phrase xvavavOéi wovr» is here in effect a commentary upon the 
phrase doorepavov Nypfdos.1 It might therefore be urged that, if 
Bacchylides could use the word ‘oorégavos of a Nereid because the surface 
of her native element was of a deep blue colour, why should not Pindar have 
applied the same word to Athens, a town which—like Tennyson’s Fagle— 
was ‘ring’d with the azure world’? But the fact is that neither Bacchylides’ 
usage of doorépavos nor any of the other locutions given above warrants 
the interpretation put upon Pindar’s line. For they are all cases in which 
the ordinary colour of a natural object is transferred to its mythological 
personisication. Hence they represent under the thin disguise ot 
anthropomorphism only well-known and easily recognisable qualities. No 











1 It is quite possible that Pindar himself in 
the context of frag. 76 Chr. supplied an excel- 
lent instance of the idiom in question, viz. 
Napntiwy adriroppipwr. Cp. Himer. or. xvi. 2 
wal wot Sox@ ad rhs Mvddpor Avpas AaBwy wédros 
exeiOev eis abthy avapbcytacba *ei nal ris 
‘EAAdbos ev eimeiv tpeioua, uixpdv, Srep eis Tas 
*AOhvas Fora Miwvddpy: maons St THs bp’ HAsov 
Hdiorev byadwa. ot wey xa Mocedav 56 Bacr- 
Aeds 5 Oardooios yAavKois mepiBddAAEL Tors 


KUmaol, oid Ta viuonv Nalda, kal mavraxdbev 
mepimtiaoe: Kal yéynbe: ot 5E Kal Nypyisev 
GAurophipwv yxopol kxpos émoKipravtes ois 
kipact KUKAw Tepl Tacav xopevovor, Boeckh 
(p. 580), Dissen (p. 622), and Donaldson 
(p. 846) concur in the opinion that Himer- 
ius is here applying to Constantinople expres- 
sions which Pindar had used of Athens in the 
dithyramb under discussion. 





Ve 





Ve 
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one could possibly mistake the transparent allusion to the rosy flush of 
morning, the rich yellow of the corn-field, the silvery surface of the sea, the 
blueness of the water, etc. etc. But ‘violet-crowned Athens,’ if it denotes 
the purple glow upon Hymettus together with the more or less purple 
colouring of the sea off the Piraeus, isa recondite and artificial expression. It 
is a case of poetical, not mythological, prosopopoeia; and violet is the 
occasional, not the normal, colour of Attic scenery. Now it is just this 
subtlety and artificiality which are fatal to the view that such was in truth 
Pindar’s meaning. For the topographical epithets found elsewhere in his 
Odes without exception refer to obvious external traits. Discounting 
MeyarorroXes (applied to Syracuse in Pyth ii. 1, to Athens ibid. vii. 1) as a 
word of uncertain interpretation, we have Athens described as xpavaai (Ol. 
vii. 82, xiii. 38, Nem. viii. 11) or Aurapaid (Nem. iv. 18 f., Isth. ii. 20), Thebes 
as Nerapai (Pyth. ii. 3, frag. 196 Chr.) or émramvror (Pyth. viii. 39 f,, ix. 80, 
xi. 11, Nem. iv. 19, ix. 18, Isth. i. 66 f.), Delphi as atwewva (Nem. ix..5)—all 
examples belonging to the same simple category as Homer’s xoidy 
Aaxedaiuov (Il. ii. 581) or "IXcos nvepoeroa (Il. viii. 499, alid.). For a 
genuine parallel to the supposed force of ioorépavor... AOavar we should 
probably seek in vain outside the limits of modern literature.' 

Others, who rightly set aside what may be called the picturesque 
interpretation of the phrase, believe that it contains a reference to local 
cult or ritual. Thus Mr. C. A. M. Fennell, following in the steps of Boeckh, 
Dissen, and Donaldson, connects the foorépavos... APavar of frag. 76 with 
the mention of doderav...ctepavwy in line 7 of frag. 75. The latter 
expression occurs in a dithyramb composed for performance at Athens during 
the Great or City Dionysia. The context is worth translating: ‘ Gods of 
Olympus, look upon our dance, and let your favour that maketh great rest 
thereon, ye who in holy Athens draw nigh to the city’s centre-stone, where 
pilgrims throng and perfumes burn, and to her famed market-place, home of 
all artistry. Receive your guerdon of violet-twined garlands and all the 
wealth of the springtide poured forth. Look ye likewise upon me, who in 
the name of Zeus start my festal song. Hither! to laud the ivy-wreathed 
god, whom we mortals call Bromios and Eriboas. To hymn the son of a 
Sire supreme and a mother Cadmean am I come. Manifest for all to see are 
the works of his hands, when the chamber of the crimson-kirtled Hours 
is thrown wide, and fragrant spring leads on the nectarous plants. Then, 
then are strown broad-cast over the ambrosial earth the lovely violet-tufts, 
and roses are bound in the hair, and the voice of singing and fluting is heard 
abroad, yea the voice of dancers that honour Semele of the shining frontlet.’ 
On this showing, then, Athens is ooré@avor because at the vernal Dionysia 
violet-wreaths were presented to the gods.2 Now there is much to be said 


1 Mr. William Watson’s Purple Kast, and 2 Donaldson, p. 345, thinks that they were 
The Purple City as a sobriquet of Pekin, are ‘probably hung up in chaplets at the temples 
the nearest that occur to me. “But we should and houses.’ Ovid must have had such offer- 
be tolerant of such a conceit as ¢.g. ‘the rose- ings in his mind when he wrote: ‘siquis erat, 
wreath’d Matterhorn,’ which would be anexact _factis prati de flore coronis | qui posset violas 
parallel. addere, dives erat’ (Fasti, i. 345 f.). 
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in favour of this view. The correspondence between the two Pindaric 
fragments is certainly remarkable. Both are dithyrambic, i.e. Dionysiac; 
both refer to Athens; and both mention wreaths of violets, the one without, 
the other with, an explanatory context. What more reasonable than to 
conclude that the explanation indisputable in the latter case should hold 
good in the former also? Besides, there is a certain amount of confirmatory 
evidence available. Simonides, iv commemorating the dithyrambic victories 
of the Acamantid tribe, won probably at this same festival (J. Girard in 
Dar.-Sagl. Dict. Ant. II. i. 241), seems to echo the very words of Pindar: 
‘Opat...podov awtois | copay dosdv eoxiacay dAvwapav EOeipar,...loorepdvev 
Ocdv &xatt Moway (Sim. frag. 148 Bgk.). And Aristophanes, in a chorus 
written for the Great Dionysia of 423 B.c., consciously or unconsciously 
paraphrases the Pindaric line: €\@apev Avwapav yOova Iladddbos...08 oéBas 
appytov iepav...ciorépavol te Oedv Ovaiar Oadiac te | mavTodamrais év dpacs, 
| jpt 7 émrepxopevm Bpowia yapis | cixeddbuv te yopav épePiowata | Kal 
Moica BapiBpomos avr@v (Clouds 300 ff.). Dionysus was the god of spring- 
flowers elsewhere —vide his titles "Av@cos at Phlya (Paus. i. 31, 4, ep. CLA. 
ii. no. 631), "AvOevs at Patrae (Paus. vii. 21, 6)—and seems to be definitely 
associated with violets in anon. h. in Ba. 10 Abel "IvSoXérnv, iueprov, 
tomAoxov, ipagiotnv. The allusions to wreaths are all the more pertinent if, 
as Philochorus says (ap. Athen. xi. 464 F), "A@nvaiow tois Acovucvaxois 
ayaou...€oTepavwpévot €Bewpovy. Dissen reminds us that the oracle from 
Dodona cited in Dem. Mid. 52 bade the Athenians 


penvijcGa: Baxyowo Kai evpyyopous Kat’ ayulas 
ictavar wpaiwy Bpouiw yapiv duprya mavtas 
Kal kvicadv Bwpoict Kapy crepdvors muKdcavras. 


Aristophanes in a fragment of his “OQpac (Meineke, ii. 1171) states that 
at Athens even in mid-winter one could get stepavous tw; and it would be 
natural enough to wear them at the vernal feast of flowers, ‘when,’ as 
Tennyson has it, ‘the wreath of March has blossomed, | Crocus, anemone, 
violet.’ Another vegetation-god closely connected with violets is Attis. 
According to one version of his legend (Arnob. adv. nat. v. 5 ff., Paus. vii. 
17, 12) he mutilated himself beneath a pine-tree and perished from loss of 
blood : from the blood sprang violets. This was the story told at Pessinus, 
probably to account for the fact that at his festival on March 22nd a pine- 
sapling, decked with garlands of violets, woollen bands, and the effigy of a 
young man, was brought into the sanctuary of Cybele! Again, violets are 
associated, though less clearly, with Persephone. Bacchylides, iii. 2, cele- 
brates Aduwatpa loorépavév te xovpay ; and once more we must acquit him of 
employing the epithet inappropriately, when we compare the obscure lines 
of Nicander (frag. 2, 60 f. Lehrs): iwyddas te Xapunras, | oppvotépas as 





1 Por further details of this interesting cere- Golden Bough, i. 297, n. 4, Cumont in Pauly- 
mony see Botticher, Bawmkultus, pp. 263 Wissowa, II. ii. 2249 f. 
267, Preller, Gr. Myth.‘ ii. 646, 648, Frazer, 
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otv&e (Casaubon ted&e) pet’ avOeor Ilepoepovera. Ovid, Fasti iv. 437, 
presumably following the h. hom. Cer. 6, names violets among the flowers 
that Proserpine was plucking when she was borne off by Dis. Thus, on the 
plausible assumption that frag. 76 was composed for an occasion resembling 
that spoken of in frag. 75, we obtain a rational meaning for the word 
toorépavor as used by Pindar. Athens during the vernal Dionysia might be 
aptly described as ‘ garlanded with violets.’ This interpretation has also the 
merit of explaining the adjacent epithets Avrapad and doiédipor. The City at 
a Dionysiac festival would be both ‘bright of aspect’ and ‘celebrated in 
song.’! Cratinus in the Knights is represented as otépavor .. . Exwv avov 
(534) when he ought QeaoOar ALTapdv mapa to Acovicw (536). And we 
have already seen Simonides as well as Aristophanes combining the three 
ideas of sleek looks, and garlands, and singers, with express reference to the 
spring-tide festivities. 

But if the circumstances in which this particular dithyramb was performed 
suggested the wording of the line, is its meaning thereby exhausted? I 
think not. The sentence would hardly have taken such a hold upon the 
popular fancy, if it had been merely a well-worded description of the Dionysia. 
It is quite possible that some further significance attached to the phrase and 
gave the adjective toorépavos its peculiar charm. For example, popular ety- 
mology may have contributed to the effect. It is notorious that unscientific, 
not to say childish, philology was extraordinarily active among the ancient 
Greeks. And the violet came in for its fair share of erroneous connexions, 
Pindar himself in the sixth Olympian Ode relates the tale of Jamos, founder 
of the Iamidai, a famous clan of diviners, and says that he was so named 
because as an infant he lay tov EavOaior cai maurophuipors axtiot BeBpeypévos 
aBpov | cdma (55 f.): the whole passage harps on the derivation and, to be 
honest, bristles with bad puns, cp. lines 30 do7Aoxor, 38 iwv, 43 “lapos, 47 io, 
55 twyv. Again, it is not improbable that, when Tole is called £av6% ’lodea 
by Hesiod frag. 70 Goettl. and Callimachus epigr. 6, there is an intentional 
allusion to the yellow violet or pansy: see Roscher Lew. II. i, 289, 43 ff. 
Certainly Severus (Walz Rhett. i. 537, ep. Geopon. 11. 22) makes a futile 
attempt to derive tov from ’I#, an attempt perpetuated in Herrick’s lines :— 


‘To, the mild shape, 
Hidden by Jove’s fears, 
Found us first i’ the sward, when she 
For hunger stooped in tears ; 
Whoeresoe’er her lips she sets, 
Said Jove, be breaths called Violets.’ 


There may, then, have been a fancied connexion between jov and “lw, 
which would serve to stamp éootépavos as an epithet peculiarly appropriate 


1 Possibly dolSzos means here ‘singing’ axéoimos, Kdpmimos, uaxXimos, pdvimos, vooTimos, 
y Sins HOS, pry 
rather than ‘sung of’: ordotpos, tpdpmos, and = pald.uos, ppdvios, are active only. See Kiihner- 
perhaps 7év@:mos, are active as well as passive; _ Blass, ii. 288, 299. 
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to Athens. That the Athenians speculated on the origin of the word “lev 
we know from Euripides’ play (Jon, 661 f., 831). But there is better 
foundation for the surmise than mere analogy. Athenaeus, xv. 681 D, states 
on the authority of Nicander that 70 tov... loviddes tives vias “lwve éxapi- 
cavto mpote. In 683 A ff. he quotes in extenso the passage from Nicander, 
which says of the dark variety of violets :— 


dooa 7, lwviades viudar orépos ayvov “lov 
Tlicalous mobécacat evi krnporow dpeEav. 


The Ion, from whom these Elean nymphs derived their name, was the son of 
Gargettos (Paus. vi. 22, 7); and Gargettos was an Attic township (Steph. 
Byz. s.v.). Seemingly, therefore, an Attic legend regarded violets as the 
atépos dayvov of Ion. Nevertheless, since there is no trace of this legend 
before the Hellenistic age, we must not lay stress upon the possibilities 
suggested by it. It will be safer to try and fix the connotation of iorrépavos 
apart from mythological ideas. 

In Greece the violet was a favourite flower, if not the favourite flower, 
for wreaths, As a distich in Theocr. x. 28 f. puts it,— 


\ » / > \ a ae \ Med 
Kal TO tov péXay eoti Kal ad yparrTa vaKivOos, 
> >” > a , A a , 
QXnr eutras €v TOis oTEpavols Ta PATA NEYyorTAL. 


Athenaeus xv. 680 £, quoting from Theophrastus, assigns the first place 
among orehavapatixa avOn to the violet. Plutarch, speaking of blossoms 
more suitable for gay garland-weavers than for thrifty bees, names violets, 
roses and hyacinths (aepl rod axovewv 8). Pliny observes the same order in 
N.H, xxi. 14 (10): ‘ paucissima nostri genera coronamentorum inter hor- 
tensia novere ac paene violas rosasque tantum’; though elsewhere, from a 
Roman point of view, he arranges the flower peerage (‘ nobilitas’) differently, 
viz. Rose, Lily, Violet, etc. (W.H. xxi. 27 (14)). Moralists like Clement of 
Alexandria ! might urge that ‘it is not suitable to fill the wanton hair with 


rose-leaves or violets or lilies or other such blossoms, stripping the sward of. 


its flowers.’ But Greeks and Romans alike disregarded rumores senum 
severiorum and continued the pretty practice. Alcibiades on a well-known 
occasion came to the house of Agathon wreathed xirtod ré tit crepavy 
Sacei xai iwv (Plat. Symp. 212 £). The violet, in fact, constantly figures 
among the flowers of a garland.2 Its pre-eminence is nowhere more 
charmingly expressed than in the simile of Oppian cyneg. iv. 368 ff— 


e x. 7 \ , > ” LA 

ws 8 Ste mapSevixn yrayoevtos év elapos Wpy 

> , ‘ am + / 9.9 4 
aBravroct rodecow av’ ovpea mavtT adadnTAaL, 
avOea Sifopévn: 70 S€é of para tTHrAOO’ €ovan 
vndvpuov tpomapoiber lov pnvucev auTpn: 





1 Quoted by Hilderic Friend, Flowers and ‘sunt et Cecropio violae de flore coronae,’ Anth. 
Flower Lore, p. 608 f. Pal. iv. 1, 21 (Meleager), iv. 2, 12 (Philippus) 

2 See Cratinus, MaA@aol, frag. 1,2(Meineke, v. 73. 4 (Rufinus), cp. Carm. Pop. 19 Bgk., 
ii. 72), Pollux vi. 106, Verg. copa 13 reading Verg. ecl, ii. 47, etc. 
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Th dé war’ idvOn peidnoé te Ovpos EXadpos, 

apata & axopyntos, avarapévn 5€ Kdpyvor, 

elowv és dypavrwv Souov aeidovea ToKnwv. 
Such being the esteem in which violets were held, wreaths of them were 
among the most natural accompaniments of a banquet. Philoxenus (ap. 
Athen. ix. 409 £), for example, mentions in this connexion ypiyatd 7’ 
apBpociodua | cat otepdvovs iofadéas. And elsewhere violets are a sign of 
festivity and rejoicing : see Pers. v. 182, Juv. xii. 90. This, in all probability, 
is the simple and sufficient reason why the epithet ‘oorépavos was applied 


to some deities and not to others. It is never used of gods, nor again of the 
great august goddesses—Hera,! Athena, Artemis,? Demeter. But it is a 
fairly frequent appellation of the festal divinities :— 


Aphrodite*®: h. hom. vi. 18 elS0s Oavpafovres iootepavov (v.l. évate- 


gpavov) Kubepeins. 


Solon frag. 19, 4 Bgk. Kémpis ioorépavos. 
Theognis 1304 Kupoyevods Sapov iortepavov. 


1332. 
1383 . 


Anth. Pal. xii. 91, 6 (Polystratus) [lapins épvos ioorepavov.' 
The Muses: Theognis 250 dyXaa Moved Sapa ioorepaver. 

Simonides frag. 148, 12 Bgk. toorepavav éxatt Moroav. 

Bacchyl. v. 3 f. toorepadvwy | Mowcadv yrunvdwpor ayadua. 








1 Connexions between Hera and the violet 
areaccidental. R. Folkard, Plant Lore, Legends 
and Lyrics, p. 579, quotes Lycophron’s anagram 
*"Apowdn="Hpas tov, and Shaksp. Winter's Tale, 


‘violets dim, | But sweeter than the lids of 


Juno’s eyes, | Or Cytherea’s breath.’ 

2 Artemis, or rather Diana, is associated with 
the violet only in spurious mythology. Rapin 
relates that ‘This modest flower was once a 
charming maid, | Her name Ianthis, of Diana’s 
train.’ She sought in vain to avoid the impor- 
tunities of Apollo, till Diana ‘stain’d with 
dusky blue the virgin’s face’ and changed 
her into a violet. Others say that Ia, a 
daughter of Midas, betrothed to Attis, was 
transformed by Diana into a violet, that she 
might be saved from Phoebus. See Folkard, 
op cit. p. 578 f. But neither Ianthis nor Ia 
are genuine mythological characters. Nor is 
there any warrant for ‘the old tradition which 
said that this flower was raised from the body 
of Io by the agency of Diana’ (Hilderic 
Friend, op. cit. p. 201). 

3 Violets were also appropriate to Aphrodite 
as a goddess of ‘vegetativen Fruchtbarkeit’ 
(Roscher, Zev. I. i. 397 f.). Among the 


Cnosians she was known as “Av@e.a (Hesych. 
s.v.) See further Farnell, Cults ii. 642 ff. 
By mediaeval astrologers the violet was held to 
be under the dominion of Venus. Its con- 
nexion with the goddess of love perhaps ex- 
plains why it was considered a token of faithful 
affection. Clémence Isaure at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century instituted at Toulouse 
floral games, which are still kept up: the prize 
awarded to the most skilful troubadour was a 
golden violet, the flower sent by the foundress 
to her lover during an enforced separation. A 
sixteenth century poem runs: ‘ Violet is for 
faithfulnesse, | Which in me shall abide ; | 
Hoping likewise that from your heart | You 
will not let it slide.’ There is no ancient 
authority for Herrick’s tale (in his Hesperides) 
that violets are the descendants of some unfor- 
tunate girls, who, having defeated Venus in a 
contest of sweetness, were beaten blue by the 
goddess in her jealous anger! Vide Folkard, 
op. cit. pp. 579-581, 

4 The line may be a reminiscence of the 
Pindaric passage, cp. ibid. 8 Armapav &vOenov 
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Theocr. syr. 7 Moica ... iortepav. 
Cp. also Pind. Isth. vii. 28 pdréyerar S€ tomdAoKooe 
voll. iomroxaporct, ioBoatpvyotct) Moicais and perhaps 
Pyth. i. 1 f. iomroxdpor |... Movoav, Lyr. frag. adesp. 
53 Bek. éyo haps iomrAoKdpwov Moodv ed raxeiv. 


The Graces!: Anth. Pal. viii. 127, 1 f (Gregorius) épvos dpwpnror, 
Movody téxos, clap étalipwr, | kai ypiocov Xapitov 
, > / > / 
Tréypa tootepavwy (vl. ioatepéwr). 


The epithet appropriate to these deities was transferred, not unnaturally, 
to the heroines of romance (cp. eg. the epic transference of Bowmis from 
goddesses to mortals). Simonides frag. 52 Bgk. says of Eurydice, the wife of 
Lycurgus and mother of Archemorus,— 
(Evpudixas) 

, , tal > , 

looreavov yAuKelay eddxpucav 

Wuyav arorvéovta yaraOnvov Téxos. 


Similarly Pindar Ol. vi. 30 mentions ‘éwAoxov (vv.ll. iomdoxapov, loBdc- 
tpuvxov) Evdévay, the mother of Iamos. And Aleaeus frag. 55 Bgk. addresses 
Sappho as fomAox’ a@yva perruyomerde Sadmgor: here the ayva is noticeable 
as an attempt to raise Sappho to the dignity of a quasi-immortal (cp. Anth. 
Pal. vii. 407, 9, alib.). If we now consider the phrase éoorépavor . . . ’A@avat 
in the light of these passages, we may detect a fresh significance in it. 
Pindar is personifying Athens as a divine or semi-divine being. She stands 
before us a brilliant figure, worthy to associate with Aphrodite or the Muses 
or the Graces.2 Is she not invested with their own attributes? She is 
Aurrapai, radiant with beauty; toorépavor, wreathed with festal flowers ; 
aoidipor, fit theme for the poet’s hymn—in short, a superhuman spectacle, 
veritably a da:uoviov mrodicOpov. Such a conception might well fire the 
enthusiasm of Pindar’s contemporaries and appeal to the patriotism of suc- 
ceeding generations. Moreover, it was no purpureus pannus, but, as we have 
seen, wholly appropriate to the subject in hand, a dithyramb performed.at 
the Great Dionysia, where perfumed heads and violet wreaths and tuneful 
choruses were the order of the day. Athens herself is presented as the 


ideal celebrant of the festival. 
ARTHUR BERNARD COOK. 


1 The Graces had the same double title as sent Demos clasping the hand of Athena (c.g. 
Aphrodite to a violet crown. On their special Bull. de corr. hell. 1878, Pl. 10). The inter- 
connexion with spring-flowers, see Escher in 
Pauly-Wissowa III. ii. 2161, Stoll in Roscher, 
Lew, 1. i. 876 f. 

2 Cp. the later personification and deification 
of Demos. At Athens there was in fact a joint ‘“A@jva,.. 
cult of Demos and the Graces (see Frazer,  ‘yopdpas, apxale oxnwart Aaumpos, K.7.A. 
Pausanias, vol. ii. p. 28), and bas-reliefs repre- 


Athens and the popular apotheosis of Demos is 
furnished by Aristophanes, Anights, 1329 ff. 
& ral Arrapal cal ioorépavor Kal apiChawror 
. 58 exeivos (sc. Demos) épav rert- 


mediate link between Pindar’s apotheosis of 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE. 


It has been shown in the course of the foregoing argument that violets 
were specially connected with three divinities of vegetation—Dionysus, Attis, 
Persephone. And naturally so: for such divinities are worshipped at the 
vernal equinox, and the violet ushers in the spring! It was on March 22, 
the actual equinox, that in the dendrophoria described above the pine tree 
was wreathed with violets in honour of Attis (Calend. Philoc., Julian or. v. 
168c). This corresponds with the Great Dionysiac Festival at Athens, which 
commenced on the eighth of Elaphebolion and involved the presentation of 
violet crowns at the altar of the twelve gods. It is interesting to find that 
similar rites practised at the same season of the year have lasted on into 
modern times. Near Libchouric on the Eger in Bohemia it is customary on 
the fourth Sunday in Lent for a troop of girls, clad in white and decked with 
violets and daisies, to lead round the village a Krilovna or May-queen, like- 
wise crowned with flowers: see Mannhardt, Wald- und Feldkulte, i. 344. In 
some parts of England on Mothering-Sunday, 7c. the Sunday in Mid-Lent, 
country girls present a simnel cake and a bouquet of violets to their mother ; 
this gave rise to the saying ‘Go a-mothering and find violets in the lane’ : 
Hilderic Friend, Flowers and Flower Lore, p. 218. It is not impossible that 
the mother here was originally the spirit of vegetation, the An-yjrnp, and 
only by later confusion the girl’s own mother. Finally, Mr. Frazer calls my 
attention to the following passage in Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie* ii. p. 636 : 
‘Wer “ den érsten viol” schaute, zeigte es an ; das ganze dorf lief hinzu, die 
bauern steckten die blume auf eine stange und tanzten darum : auch hiervon 
hat Nithart lebendige lieder gedichtet, MSH. 3, 298", 299*”; vgl. 202* (den 
érsten viol schouwen).’ 

One further suggestion. May not the idea of resurrection, so insepar- 
able from these vegetation-cults, account for the practice of decking graves 
once a year with violets? The Roman ‘dies violaris’ seems to have been 
analogous to the ‘ rosalia’ (Inscr. Maffei in Mus. Veron. p. 146 no. 3), other- 
wise called ‘rosales escae’ (Inscr. Orelli 4419) or ‘ rosae et escae ’ (ibid. 4418), 
an annual feast at the tomb which was similarly adorned with roses (see 
Facciolati—Forcellini s.vv. ‘ rosalis ’, ‘ rosatio’). The two days are mentioned 


together in the following inscriptions :— 


Fabrettus inserr. antig. p. 724 ff., cap. x. no. 443, a ‘lex collegi Aesculapi 
et Hygiae,;’ which contains among other provisions the one subjoined : 
ITEM 
XI K +: APR -: DIE VIOLARI EODEM LOCO PRAESENTIBVS DIVIDERENTVR 


SPORTVLAE VINV PANE SICVT DIEBVS SS 
ITEM V ID: MAI DIE ROSAE EODEM LOCO PRAESENTIB - DIVIDERENTVR 


SPOR 


1 Cp. Pliny, V.H. xxi. 11, 38 ‘ florum prima ver nuntiantium viola alba.’ 
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TVLAE VINV ET PANE SICVT DIEBVS SS EA CONDICIONE QVA IN CONVENTV 
PLACVIT VNIVERSIS VT DIEBVS SS II QVI AD EPVLANDVM NON CON- 
VENISSENT SPORTVLAE ET PANE ET VINV 

EORVM VENIRENT ET PRAESENTIBVS DIVIDERETVR EXCEPTO EORVM QVI 
TRANS MARE ERVNT VEL QVI PERPETVA VALETVDINE DETINETVR 


G. Marini, Atti ¢ Monuwmenti degli Arvali, p. 639 (= Zaccarias, anwal, letter. 
@ Italia, I. ii. 208, see CLL. vi. 10248) : 


. N.: CVIVS 

. . MONIMENTI - RELIQVI 

- MQVE - SVARVM - CVLTVRAM 

. ET - LIBERTIS - LIBERTABVS 
. » SVIS VSVMFRVCTVM INSVLAE 
. . ALATIANAE - PARTIS QVARTAE ET 
QVARTAE - ET VICENSIMAE QVAE - IVRIS 
SVI ESSET - ITA VT EX REDITV - EIVS - INSV 
LAE - QVODANNIS DIE NATALIS SVI ET 
ROSATIONIS ET VIOLAE ET PARENTALIB 
MEMORIAM - SVI - SACRIFICIS - QVATER IN + AN 
NVM - FACTIS - CELEBRENT : ET - PRAETEREA - OMNIB - K 
NONIS - IDIBVS - SVIS - QVIBVSQ - MENSIBVS LVCERNA 
LVCENS SIBI PONATVR INCENSO IMPOSITO 


The ‘dies violaris’, according to the first of these inscriptions,! was the 
eleventh day before the Kalends of April, 7c. March 22, the vernal equinox 
once more. This coincidence cannot be accidental, and affords substantial 
ground for supposing that the offering of violets on the ‘dies violaris’ was a 
piece of symbolism, implying that the memory of the deceased, if not his 
life, was renewed from year to year. But the violet was a festal flower too 
—as we have already proved—and would therefore be doubly appropriate to 
an occasion when bread and wine were distributed (Inscr.- Fabretti) and ‘sacri- 
fices made (Inscr. Marini) on the dead man’s behalf. Anyhow the custom 
gives point to more than one Greek epitaph :— 


C.I.G@. add. 5875 g, found on Monte Casino : 
Mixpa peév ALOos éoriv, Eyer § Hdeiav orwmnv 
évdov tT @]v popper, ws tov év Taddpots. 
C.1.G. 6789, from the tomb of C. Vibius Licinianus, aetat. 164, found at 


Nemausus in Gallia Narbonensis : 
” \ L4 ld | U 
AvOea rodda yévotto veodunte emi THB, 
/ \ \ > / 
py Batos avypnpy, m1) KaKOv alyitrupor, 
GXN ia Kal cayrpovya Kal vdativn vapKicoos, 
OviBre, Kai rept cod mavta yévoiTo poda. 


1 Cp. Wilmanns, Jnserr. 313, 14 ff. ‘ut die item xii k. Iunias die rosationis,’ ete., if the 
parentali [meo, item xi k, apr. die violaltionis, restoration is sound, See C..Z, vi. 10289. 
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C.1.G. 5759e, from the tomb of Atilia Pomptilla, wife of Cassius 
Philippus, found at Cagliari in Sardinia : 


Eis ta cov, Topmrirra, [x]ai [e’]s xpiva Bralo]t[H ]oevev 
datéa xa[t] Oarro[d]s €[v] wetaroro[«] podwr 
K.T.N. 


Among the émittipBia of Anth, Pal. vii. an epigram by Dioscorides on 

the grave of Anacreon prays avtouator dé péporev iov, 70 pidréorrepov (Hecker 

direiapov) avOos, | xo (31, 5f.) The lines of Persius Sat, i. 38 ff. ‘laudant 

convivae : nunc non e manibus illis, | nunc non e tumulo fortunataque favilla 
| nascentur violae’ may be illustrated by Shakspeare’s 


‘Lay her i’ the earth, 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring.’ 


and by Tennyson’s (In Memoriam xviii.) 


‘And from his ashes may be made 
The violet of his native land.’ ! 


Indeed from classical down to modern times the violet has been regarded 
as a flower most closely associated with burial. In the mediaeval ceremony 
of Creeping to the Crosse, performed on Good Friday, priests clad in crimson 
and singing dolefully carried two images, one of the cross, another of a person 
just dead : 
‘With tapers all the people come, 
And at the barriers stay, 
Where down upon their knees they fall, 
And night and day they pray ; 
And Violets and ev’ry kind 
Of flowers about the grave 
They strawe, and bring in all 
The presents that they have.’ 
(Quoted by R. Folkard, Plant Lore, Legends and Lyrics, p. 580).* 


A Darmstadt tale 1.1s how a pious girl was carried to heaven by three 
angels with a crown of violets on her head: A. de Gubernatis Mythologie des 
Plantes ii, 369. In Shelley’s Lament we have ‘ Violets for a maiden dead.’ 
In fact the funereal character® of the flower is well established, and seems to 
be directly traceable to its connexion with the renascent powers of vegetation. 


A. B.C. 
1 Cited by Prof. Ernest Gardner, who cp. violets among others. 
Beethoven’s ‘Adelaide,’ ‘Auf jedem Purpur- 3 This accounts perhaps for the belief pre- 
bliittchen,’ ete. valent in the province of Novara that, if you 


2 Prof. Ernest Gardner states that, in the offer a man violets on a festal day, he will shed 
Carrying of the Bier on Good Friday in modern many tears: de Gubernatis, op. cit. ii, 369, 
Greece, it is usually sprinkled with flowers, 








A NEW HISTORICAL ASPECT OF THE PYLOS AND SPHACTERIA 
INCIDENTS. 


It has always been usual to approach the question of Thucydides’ 
narrative of Pylos and Sphacteria with all its difficulties on the assumption 
that the main object of Eurymedon and the Athenian fleet was originally the 
affairs of Corcyra and Sicily, and afterwards the rescue of Demosthenes and the 
garrison of Pylos. Yet this view involves a manifest contradiction. 
Eurymedon was in a hurry; he left Demosthenes with an insignificant force, 
with the absolute certainty that he would be attacked and that he himself 
would have to come back and help him; all this must have been thought of 
beforehand; why then did he leave him? or having left him, why did he 
come back to help him, stultifying thereby his own plan of operations ? 

The answer may perhaps be found in strategical considerations. The 
expedition was first fitted out with a.view to interference in the affairs of 
Sicily ; but there intervened a more immediate object, for a chance presented 
itself of catching the Peloponnesian fleet. Let us assume therefore that 
Eurymedon’s main purpose was the destruction of the Peloponnesian fleet 
wherever found, and then let us see what this involves (i) in regard to the 
strategy at Pylos, (ii) in regard to the local difficulties in Thucydides. It 
will be found to have the greatest influence upon both. 

(i) Strategy at Pylos. (1) Eurymedon was unwilling to land at Pylos 
originally because the Peloponnesian fleet was at Corcyra and he hoped to 
catch it there ; being compelled however to land and the fort being accident- 
ally built as Thucydides describes, he came to some such agreement with 
Demosthenes as follows: ‘I will leave you enough men to make you safe on 
the land side, and will look after the Peloponnesian fleet myself; if, however, 
the fleet gives me the slip and attacks you, I leave you five triremes so that 
you can communicate with me.’ The force left proved amply sufficient ; the 
attack from the land side was evidently never dangerous. 

(2) But the fleet did give Eurymedon the slip, by portaging across the 
Leucadian isthmus ; and Eurymedon iastened back after it. 

(3) He now had caught it in a bay and had no intention of letting it go. 
The tactics of the Peloponnesian fleet had since Phormio’s victories over 
it in 429, as Professor Burrows points out, been solely evasive (J.7Z.8., vol. xvi. 
p. 74, note) ; it became essential therefore that Eurymedon should sail in both 
by the Sikia channel and by the channel at the south end of Sphacteria 
lest it should escape again. Probably as he passed the Sikia channel he 
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could see Peloponnesian ships 
putting out from the sandbank, 
while he would be unable to 
tell how many more might be 
lying out of sight behind 
Sphacteria; but in any case 
he would be leaving nothing 
to chance if he entered by 
both channels. I wish it spec- 
ially to be observed that this 
is the essential point of my 
theory ; I wish to subordinate 
the local difficulties in Thucy- 
dides to the strategical neces- 
sities, not the reverse as has 
hitherto been the custom. 
Eurymedon then must enter 
the bay of Navarino by the 
channels at the two ends of 
Sphacteria, and I shall assume 
that these are the two chan- 
nels of which Thucydides is 
speaking throughout, and 
which the Peloponnesians are 
said to have thought of 
blocking. 

Eurymedon now fought 
his battle and drove the ships 
he did not capture on shore. 

(4) Finally at the conclu- 
sion of the truce he used 
treachery to retain the fleet 
surrendered to him; and so 
the Peloponnesian fleet makes 
its exit from history till after 
the disastrous days of Syra- 
cuse it reappears under the 
inspiration of Alcibiades. 

Nor does this view in the 
least contradict Thucydides. 
In iv. 2. 3! after speaking of 





1 Thue. iv. 2, 2-3: °A@ 8& tds Te 
TecoapdkovTa vais és Suk. améoreray 
...kal orparnyovs Tobs brodolmous Eipv- 
pédovta Kal Sopoxdé€a:...efmov 5é rov- 
Tots Kal Kepkupalwy dua mapamdréovras 
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Sicily as the ultimate destination of the forty Athenian ships he 
continues ‘they instructed them on their way to see to the safety of 
the Corcyreans in the city who were being harassed by the exiles in the 
mountain; and sixty Peloponnesian ships had gone there to help the men 
in the mountain in the expectation that as there was famine in the city they 
would easily get the upper hand.’ The original instructions then applied as 
much to the Peloponnesian fleet as to Corcyra and Sicily, and Corcyra was 
safe if that fleet was out of the way. Again in 3. 11 we are told ‘ When they 
were off Laconia they heard that the Peloponnesian ships were already at 
Corcyra, and Eurymedon and Sophocles were in a hurry to get there.’ 
They were in a hurry because they now learnt that they were certain to find 
the Peloponnesian fleet there. Finally the words at the end of 5, 2° ‘their 
voyage to Corcyra and Sicily ’-merely notes that after the interruption they 
continued their voyage in pursuance of their original orders. 

(ii) Local difficulties in Thucydides’ narrative. Let us now turn to the 
local difficulties and see how this theory affects them. They are three in 
number : 

(1) What is the ‘harbour’? Did the sandbank exist in whole or part ? 

(2) Sphacteria® is said by Thucydides to be fifteen stades, under two 
miles, long ; it is really twenty-four or twenty-five stades, nearly three miles. 

(3) The southern channel gave a dvdzXovus of eight or nine triremes ; it 
is really three quarters of a mile wide and excessively deep, with no possibility 
of its having then been materially different. 

As to (1), after the work of Mr. Grundy and Prof. Burrows we may 
really consider this question settled and may therefore start with the 
following postulates: 1. that Palaeokastro is Pylos and Sphagia Sphac- 
teria; 2. that the sandbar was in part absent and the Lagoon an inner 
harbour entered through Navarino Bay. But in regard to this Jatter it 
might just be worth adding that if the ground had been at all like what it is 
at present, campaigning all round the Lagoon throughout the summer, and 
especially towards its close, would have Been really impossible owing to the 
malaria. Mr. Grundy tells us that at the present day among the natives of 
the district, who if any one ought to be acclimatised, no one lives to 
be over forty. Yet sickness is not one of the difficulties mentioned by 
Thucydides, 

(2) In regard to the length of Sphacteria, and width of the channels, I 
have yet another postulate to demand viz., that Thucydides did not personally 
know the ground. Now if this be conceded I really do not think there 
is much to be surprised at in the mistakes in distance, and I shall uphold 
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that the hypothesis that the distance has in each case been misjudged 
presents far less difficulty than any other. Thucydides himself was a 
trained and accurate observer who took notes, and the miscalculations of 
distance would be hardly conceivable if Thucydides had been there; but he 
was very lucky if he could always get his information from persons as 
accurate as himself; and in this case he has got it from men who were 
excellent describers of ground and military movements, but indifferent judges 
of distance. He no doubt questioned both sides; but the details of the 
action on Sphacteria bear the impress of local knowledge of the interior too 
accurate for the very short and exciting acquaintance of the Athenians with 
it; the authorities on whom he mainly relied must almost certainly have 
been Spartan prisoners. Now which of us, unless for any reason we had 
taken special note, could say a month or two after, whether it was two miles 
or three from one place to another, more particularly if the country was 
rugged and overgrown with brushwood, and without regular paths. Nothing 
strategically turned upon it; whether two miles long or three it was much 
more than 420 men (or 3,360 men if we assume the regular number of 
Helots,—of which more anon) could properly defend. 

(3) The width and nature of the Southern Channel is much more 
important, as Thucydides asserts that the idea of blocking it with ships was 
entertained by the Spartans. But (a) Thucydides, as Burrows points out, 
not only does not assert that the blocking was carried out, but seems to imply 
that it was not, iv. 8. 5. and iv. 13. 4.1. (6) What is the evidence that it was 
ever really intended? No doubt so obvious a precaution would be considered, 
and the Spartans on Sphacteria (there were no Athenians nearer than Pylos, 
three miles off, till after the arrival of their fleet) would see the preliminary 
investigations and experiments being made in the southern channel. Hence 
would inevitably arise a rumour among the soldiers that the blocking of the 
channels was intended. But we must bear in mind what the method of 
blocking so wide a channel would probably have been. The ships would be 
placed dvtimpwpor, in its usual sense—z.e, facing the enemy, facing the sea— 
and would be connected by chains; the number of ships used and the 
distances between them would be anything that admitted sufficient strength 
in the chains or blocking material to resist the enemy’s efforts; for the phrase 
6xTw %) évvéa vedv Siarrdovy does not refer to this matter at all, but is simply 
a nautical measure of distance meaning ‘sailing room for eight or nine ships.’ 
But in order to block a channel in this manner it is evident that the ships 
must be moored, especially when this channel leads to a stormy open sea; and 
the investigators’ report to the generals would have been that the blocking of 
the southern channel was impossible, because the water was too deep for 


1 iv, 8, 5: mpoodexduevor 5¢ Kal Thy amd Za- 8 dievo4Onoav, ppdtar rods ~omdrovs, Ervxov mowh- 
KbvOov Tav ArT. veav BohOerav ev v@ elxov, hv cartes. 


dpa ph mpdtepov EAwat, Kal tobs ~omdous Tod This latter passage is not quite conclusive, 

Amévos euppdtat, Srws wh 7 Tvis AO. epopuicac- as in its context it might refer to a daily block- 
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iv. 18, 4: «al of ply otre avravhyovro obre, an operation to have been feasible. 
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mooring and there were no shoals or rocks to help them. But this report 
would be made to the generals; Spartan generals are not likely to have been 
very communicative, nor were they among the prisoners whom Cleon brought 
to Athens and from whom Thucydides must have got his information. The 
rumour among these prisoners would thus have been at variance with the facts. 

To have blocked the Sikia channel and left the southern channel 
open would have been worse than useless, as it would have put the Spartan 
fleet in a cul de sac. 

I do not think therefore that we are bound to lay any great stress on 
Thucydides’ statement that the Spartans intended to block the channels. 
They had thought of it, but dismissed it as impracticable; at any rate it 
cannot outweigh the strategical necessities of the case. 

This conclusion leaves the way clear for the consideration of the breadth 
of the channels apart from the question of blocking them. Taking the 
figures given by Burrows (J.#.S. vol. xvi. p. 63), the Sikia channel is nowhere 
wider than 600 feet and at its narrowest point less than 500 feet across. 
This Thucydides tells us was dvoiy veotv dvdmdovs. The ordinary sailing 
room for a Greek ship therefore may be taken at about 100 vards. Now at 
the same rate the breadth of the southern channel would be 800 or 900 
yards, 7c. about half a mile. Surely the mistake of half for three-quarters of 
a mile is not a very grievous error for a man speaking from reeollection a 
month or two afterwards to make. 

Now granted my three postulates: 1. that Palaeokastro is Pylos and 
Sphagia Sphacteria, 2. that the lagoon was an inlet of the Bay of Navarino, 
3. that Thucydides did not personally know the ground; and on the 
hypothesis with which I started (viz. that the controlling object of the opera- 
tions was the destruction or capture of the Peloponnesian fleet, and that 
therefore Eurymedon must necessarily have used the southern channei 
as well as the northern to enter the Bay of Navarino), I hold that we have 
reduced all local difficulties to two errors of the same kind, viz. under-rating 
distance, in a case where Thucydides had not his own observation to guide 
him ; and that these difficulties, only one of which is of any importance at 
all, are quite minor matters as compared with the general strategical object. 
And if Thucydides relied for his information on Spartan prisoners, they were 
landsmen, and we all know how very much shorter to a landsman distances 
at sea look than the reality. 

If it be objected to my theory that the leaving of Demosthenes as a 
bait was a remarkably clever piece of strategy, while Eurymedon from what 
is recorded of him seems to have been a very ordinary general, we may 
remember two things. (1) It is not quite accurate to say that Demosthenes 
was left as a bait; Eurymedon hoped to catch the Peloponnesian fleet at 
Corcyra, but took a commonplace precaution in case it should evade him 
there. (2) It is Demosthenes and not Eurymedon that must have the credit 
of all the tactics at Pylos; Eurymedon opposed the plan; Demosthenes 
reconciled him to it and no doubt suggested the ulterior possibilities and the 
precautions to be taken. 
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With regard to Demosthenes’ line of defence on the land side it would be 
presumption in one who has not seen the ground to express a confident 
opinion. Still three military principles would have governed his choice : 
1. the least possible building to be’ done, 2. the fortress to be reduced in 
size as much as possible, 3. all dangerous or doubtful ground to be left 
outside. Now an examination of the map shows that these three principles 
are best adhered to by a line running from near the N.W. shoulder of 
Pylos to the northern cliff, and then following this cliff to the lagoon. This 
line seems to give but little low ground to be fortified; the whole of the 
lower ground in the north of the peninsula would be cut off from the area to 
be defended ; while both photographs and the Survey show that the cliffs all 
round the north of Pylos, though precipitous, are not of the height of those 
further south and therefore the possible danger from an enemy stealthily 
scaling these cliffs behind the fortifications from the sea would be obviated 
by leaving them outside the fortress. 

We must all be most grateful to Mr. Grundy for having shown us 
(J.H.S. xvi. p. 38 f.) in its true proportions that magnificent struggle, one of 
the most glorious feats of Spartan courage, discipline, and endurance, which 
beginning on the low grouud in the centre of the island, carried on against 
hopeless odds through the whole long summer day, ended with the surrender 
of the survivurs fatigued, outnumbered, and completely surrounded, on the 
northern summit. And here it may be remarked that it seems hardly possible 
that many Helots, if any, can have been with the Spartans, since they as 
light-armed would have been of the greatest service; whereas Thucydides’ 
narrative most clearly implies that the Spartans had no such protection 
whatever, but were completely at the mercy of the enemy’s light-armed. 
Either the Helots were not there, or they deserted. 

Before leaving the subject I must say a word for Cleon. His conduct in 
the quarrel with Nicias was no doubt vulgar and rude; but when finally 
thrust into a most unjustifiable position he showed strong military common 
sense and knew his own mind. He was aware that he was no general, but 
he saw at once that there were more than enough hoplites. ,Not frightened 
by the Spartans’ reputation into reliance upon mere numbers, he realised that 
the two things needed were light-armed troops, and undivided command. He 
took with him merely the few light-armed that were at hand, selected the 
one best general that was to be had, and trusted him completely in all tactical 
matters; and he was rewarded by a well-merited success. Whether this 
success turned his head and led to his subsequent blundering disaster at 


Amphipolis does not concern his generalship at Sphacteria. 
H. Awpry. 








THE TUMULUS OF PILAF-TEPE 
[PLATE V.] 


At the highest and narrowest point of the low pass between Volo and 
Velestino, ten kilometres from the former and seven from the latter, upon a 
low spur projecting into the pass, is situated the tumulus known by the Turkish 
name of Pildf-Tepé. This tumulus is different from all the other numerous 
tumuli of Thessaly not only because of its greater size and more conical 
shape, but also in that it is placed upon a hill while the rest lie in the plain. 
These peculiarities, combined with the fact that it is situated nearly halfway 
along the high road between the ancient Pherae and its port Pagasae, were 





Fic. 1.—THE TuMULUS FROM THE SouTH. 


sufficient to point it out as a promising site for excavation. Local theorists 
were divided between three opinions. Some said the tumulus was pre- 
historic, others suggested that it contained the tomb of some prince of 
Pherae, while others again insisted upon attributing it to the ‘Turkish 
occupation. Excavations were begun upon the spot on May 4th, 1899, with 
the object of settling the vexed question. 

It was determined to run a trench into the tumulus from the south side 
of a uniform width of 5 metres, to narrow inwards and downwards as the 
work went on to 3} metres at the centre. But it was difficult to know where 
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to begin the trench, for, since the tumulus was placed on the top of the hill 
and the earth had been washed down the slope by the rain it was by no 
means clear how much was natural and what was artificial. The first ten- 
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tative cutting was made at a point 13°60 metres below the top of the tumulus. 
After proceeding inwards for 2 metres, the natural rock—a red schist— 
appeared shelving rapidly upwards. This was followed inwards for 5 metres 
further until it was quite certain that the work was proceeding at too low a 
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level. The workmen were then moved to a spot 450 m. higher with orders 
to excavate inwards and downwards until they should reach the rock again, 
and then to follow it as far as, and 6 m. beyond the centre. 
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Starting then again from this new point we first cut through a sloping 
layer of earth (1 in the accompanying section) 1 m. thick which had 
evidently been washed down by rain from above. Next came 2°80 m. of 
loose white schist (3) which also had partially slipped from the top. Then 
came a layer “70 m. thick of red earth (4), stamped hard, which formed the 
covering of the tumulus proper. This was cut through at the point where it 
met the natural rock (2), and then the excavation was continued slightly 
upwards exposing the rock surface in order that if any tombs lay in a ring 
inside the tumulus there might be a great chance of cutting through one of 
them at least. No tombs however were found. Inside the red layer the tumulus 
was composed of horizontal strata of varying thickness consisting for the 
most part of the local schist in small loose fragments alternating with the 
red earth stamped hard. This earth covers the rock in the neighbourhood. 

At a depth of 3:30 from the top, lying upon a hard layer (7) of red earth 
and stones mixed together, were found numerous small fragments of pottery 
of late date, and also some pieces of charcoal, bone, and blue porcelain. 
Most of the pottery was of a very rough common ware, though some was of a 
fine red clay, but with no slip or painted design upon it, with the exception of a 
few fragments of a small cup of red clay with a black slip and a simple incised 
design of wavy lines. All these fragments were evidently the remains of a 
sacrifice offered to the dead during the construction of the tumulus. On May 
17th, the natural rock at the centre of the tumulus was reached at a depth of 
10 m., and five large roughly hewn slabs of marble appeared covering a shaft 
sunk in the rock. The shaft was roughly square, each side being about 3 m. in 
length and lay almost due north and south—(the exact angle being 10° 
magnetic). Upon removing the slabs loose earth was found beneath. This 
was excavated to a depth of 1 m. at which point more slabs were revealed. 
These proved to be the covering of a tomb lying due magnetic north and 
south. The tomb was built of slabs above, below, at the sides and at the 
northern end, and measured, internally, 1:20 m. length, ‘73 m. width, and ‘30 
in. depth. Inside were found the remains of a ram lying upon its left side, 
with its head at the north end. The skull had perished, but the horns 
remained, though they fell to pieces on being touched. The ribs were well 
preserved however and so were a few bones of the legs. The rest had 
decayed. The tomb was then completely cleared away, and there appeared a 
large square slab of marble (which indeed formed the bottom of the tomb), 
164 m. in length and ‘18 m. in thickness lying upon the bottom of the shaft. 
The sides of the shaft, which was 2 m. deep, were perpendicular, carefully 
cut in the soft rock and plastered smooth with a thin layer of chalk, varying from 
‘005 to ‘02 m. in thickness. The bottom too was prepared in the same way. 
At the edge of the shaft was a lip sloping at an angle of 75°, which was 
paved with red tiles, ‘18 m. square and ‘02 m. thick embedded in the chalk 
plaster. The big slab lying at the bottom of the shaft was too large to lift 
and therefore had to be broken and removed in pieces. When this was done 
a small cylix was found beneath lying upon the rock, and a small chamber 
was revealed built of accurately squared unpolished marble slabs, The 
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interior dimensions were ‘73 m. length and breadth, and ‘79 m, depth; its 
orientation was 20° (magnetic). A hole had been cut in the rock to receive 
the slabs but the surface was not prepared with plaster. The side slabs rested 
upon the lower and fitted into a shallow groove ‘01 m. deep which had been 
cut in the upper one. The four sides were clamped together at the corners 
by iron ties fixed in with lead. The upper slab was covered with red paint, 
and the sides with blue, while the lower one was not coloured. 

Upon the floor of the chamber were a number of objects, all of which 
had been overthrown towards the west by an earthquake. In the centre was 
a silver situla standing upon three feet, which contained the ashes of the 
deceased (Plate V.). Its height was ‘25 m., greatest diameter ‘21 m., diameter 
of mouth “13 m., of base ‘11m. The vase was quite plain and devoid of orna- 
ment, except for incised lines running round the flat lip of the vessel and a very 
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fine head in relief of the youthful Heracles in a gilded lion’s mask with the 
paws, as usual, tied under the chin. It is quite evident from the analogy of 
other vases in Athens and elsewhere and especially of a bronze vase in the 
British Museum (652 in the Catalogue of bronzes) which came from Bolsena 
in Etruria, that originally there was another head on the other side of the 
vase with an open mouth for a spout,—(indeed the side of the vessel is 
perforated there)—and that there were loose double handles with hooked 
ends fastening into holes above the heads. The situla in the British 
Museum is of almost exactly the same size and shape as that of Pilaf-Tepé, 
but the heads, in much higher relief, are that of Athene and a Satyric mask. 
René Menard and Cl. Sauvageot in their book “ La Vie privée des Anciens,” 
vol. iv. p. 637, give an illustration of a similar vase, but do not mention its 
material or provenance ; and in the “ Annali dell’ Instituto” for 1871, Plate 
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C, is a cut of another similar situla of silver, also from Bolsena. Yet another 
of the same shape, of bronze, exists in the possession of the President of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Close by the silver vase lay a conical piece 
of wood which evidently had at one time fitted into it, encircling which 
were the remains of three or four wreaths made of vine branches wrapped 
round with narrow strips of gold foil. There were also four golden 
fillets. Three of these latter were made of two plain elongated triangular 
strips of gold tied together in a knot, one of which had a carbuncle 
set in a small golden rosette at the knot. This last fillet was ‘55 m.in length 
‘02 m. in width, and weighed 49 grammes, while the other two were ‘38 m. 
in length, 02 m. width, and weighed 44 gr. The fourth was a single plain 
strip of gold 38 m.in length, 03 in width, and weighed 4°3 gr. At the ends 
of each was gold wire for fastening the fillet together round the head. Two 
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other similiar wooden wreaths lay separately upon the floor of the chamber. 
There was also another wooden wreath round the rim of the silver vase, made 
of a flat piece of oak bent into shape, from which sprang sprays of ivy, with 
leaves, buds, and berries. The stalks were of copper wire, the leaves of 
copper with gold laid upon the upper side, and the buds and berries of gilded 
clay. 

In one corner of the chamber lay a small vase of late date, made of a red 
clay covered with a bluish gray slip upon which at intervals were painted narrow 
rings of a dull dark red alternating with yellow. A few vases of this type 
have been found recently by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt in Egypt in Ptolemaic 
tombs of the Ist and 2nd centuries B.c. At the diagonally opposite corner 
was found a smal! plain Greek lamp, still containing the charred wick, having 
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evidently been alight when placed in the chamber. This was lying in a 
curious terra-cotta vessel (Fig. 5) with perforated sides, coated with a white 
paint, shaped like a modern ornamental flower-pot. The object of the vessel 
undoubtedly was to protect the flame of the lamp from draughts, but I know 
of nothing like it, of so late a date, in any museum.! 

Such were the contents of the chamber ; the date still remains to be 
considered. The head on the silver vase with its full and rounded cheeks, its 
wrinkled forehead, the widely opened eyes, the clearly incised pupils, the 
flowing and wavy hair, bears a close resemblance in type, style, and treatment to 
the heads upon the coins of Alexander the Great and belongs most certainly to 
the best Hellenistic age. Now both the bronze and the silver situla from 
Bolsena above mentioned belong to the height of Etruscan art and must in 
that case be of the early part of the 3rd century B.c. It is only reasonable 
therefore to attribute the Pilaf-Tepé vase to the same date, and to place it 
roughly at 300 Bc. The vase however is considerably older than the 
tumulus, for the loss of the second head and of the handles point to a use of 
it for some time previous to its adoption for funerary purposes. Moreover 
the pottery found in the tumulus, though it.is hard definitely to date 
unfigured ware, points to a later time than 300 B.c., and the fact that 
companion vases to the small one in the chamber occur in Ptolemaic tombs 
also urges us to the same conclusion. We can scarcely then be far wrong if 
we assign the tumulus to the last half of the 2nd century B.c. An interesting 
question is raised by the presence of the ram. In most cases the bones of a 
sacrificed animal are found scattered above the tomb of the deceased person, 
but here the ram lay whole in a tomb prepared specially for it. It was 
evidently no ordinary animal but either was a particular favourite slain to 
accompany its master to the lower world, or else is an indication of a local 
ram-worship. This latter idea gains support from the fact that within 
about 25 kilometres lay the ancient Halos, with which was connected the 
legend of Phrixus and the ram with the golden fleece and the subsequent 
relation of the house of Athamas to the worship of Zeus Laphystios. 

One more question remains. To whom does the tomb belong? From 
the value of the objects found, the position, and extraordinary size of the 
tumulus, the deceased was evidently a person of importance, probably an 
inhabitant of Pherae, perhaps a strategos of the Thessalian league. But 
who he actually was it is unfortunately impossible even to conjecture. 

C. D. EDMONDS. 





1 There exist however a number of similar Schliemann, //ios, Eng. trans. pp. 373, 556 f.), 
vessels of Mycenaean date (e.g. Furtwiingler- which are generally explained as having served 
Loeschcke, Myk. Vas, P], 11. 15, III .22,V.,and _ for straining honey or some similar purpose, 














A NOTE ON ANTIOCHOS EPIPHANES. 


AMONG the problems furnished us by that curious and _ interesting 
episode of ancient history—the collision of Hellenism and Israel under the 
fourth Antiochos—is the apparently flat contradiction between the conduct 
of Antiochos, as it appears in the Book of Daniel, and his conduct, as presented 
to us by classical authorities. It is not that opposite judgments are passed 
upon a personality or a policy from the standpoint of a worshipper of 
Jehovah and of a Greek observer—there would be nothing to surprise us in 
that. If the Book of Daniel did no more than denounce Antiochos for 
impiety towards the God of Israel, its statements would create no difficulty. 
But, as a matter of fact, it does not stop short there. It is an additional 
touch of horror in the portrait of the heathen king, that he not only ‘ speaks 
marvellous things against the God of gods’ (ch. xi. 36)—this we were pre- 
pared to find—but that he ‘magnifies himself above every god.’ ‘ Neither 
shall he regard the gods of his fathers, nor the Desire of women’ (probably 
Tammuz), ‘nor regard any god: for he shall magnify himself above all ’ (v. 37). 
Now one of the things about Antiochos 1V., which most impressed the Greek 
world, was his profuse devotion to the Hellenic gods. év...tais mpos tovs 
Oeovs tipais mavtas vrepéBadre tors BeBacirevxotas (Polyb. 26. 10. 12). 
At Delos he paid homage to Apollo, the divine ancestor of his house, by 
erecting some notable statues! (7.). But his special fervour was directed (as 
his coins show) to the cult of Zeus Olympios. He continued the enormous 
temple of that god at Athens, which had stood unfinished since Peisistratos, 
‘unum in terris inchoatum pro magnitudine dei’ (Liv. 41. 12). He erected at 
Antioch a copy of the great chryselephantine work of Pheidias (Amm. Mare. 
22. 13. 1, Licin. lib. 28). 

Nor was it only in Greek lands that Antiochos displayed these dis- 
positions. He instituted, as we know, a Greek cult in the temple of Jehovah 
at Jerusalem. The first book of Maccabees, our best authority, does not 
specify its character. But the second states that it was this very cult of 
Zeus Olympios? (II. Macc. 6. 1). That is to say, under the eyes of the Jews 








1 Liv. (41, 12) says ‘Delon aris insignibus zim was of Zeus Xenios. This second statement 
statuarumque copia exornavit,’ but his original is to some extent corroborated by the corre- 
Polybios has only tay mept tov ev AhAw avdpidv- spondence between Antiochos and the Samari- 
TW. tans in Joseph. 4. xii. 258, which makes the 

2 It couples this statement with another that cult on Gerizim one of Zeus, but with the sur- 
the worship established by Antivchos on Geri- name Hellenios, not Xenios. At any rate 
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he does honour to the chief Hellenic god by putting him in the place of 
Jehovah—nay, the very quarrel betwecn him and the Jews is that he compels 
them to take part in the new worship; and yet we find it charged against 
him that he does not regard the gods of his fathers, but magnifies himself 
above all. 

There is one hypothesis, which reconciles the conflicting testimonies. It 
is that Antiochos identified himself with Zeus Olympios. If it was under- 
stood that the god worshipped as the chief of gods in the Jewish temple was 
the king himself, it will hardly be denied that Daniel with perfect justice 
describes Antiochos as arrogating to himself a place above the gods even of 
his own people, and treating them thereby with scanty respect. It remains 
to be seen whether there is anything in what we know of the religious 
pretensions of the Seleukids, and Antiochos IV. in particular, to make this 
hypothesis probable. 

The general fact that Alexander and his successors received divine 
honours is a matter of common knowledge! In what institutions this 
form of flattery was embodied is only partially known to us. 

The principal document for the cult of Seleukos and the kings of his 
line is the inscription of Seleukeia (C.1.G@. 4458). It gives us a fragmentary 
list of the priests in two different years of the official cults of the city. 
Beginning with the priests of Zeus and Apollo, it goes on to name the priests 
of the Seleukid kings from the founder of the line to the reigning king 
Seleukos IV. Philopator (187-175). The founder is expressly designated 
Seleukos Zeus Nikator, and the second king Antiochos Apollo Soter. 

It is to be observed that in this inscription the kings are not only wor- 
shipped as gods, but (in the case of the two mentioned) identified with 
particular gods of the Greek mythology. There are three stages in the 
development of this deification of contemporaries. In the first stage, 
Lysander is worshipped simply as a supernatural being, as a god, if you will, 
among the indefinite number of beings who might come under that name 
(Duris ap. Plut. Zys. 18). Next, the person worshipped is brought into con- 
nexion with one or other of the great gods. Alexander is the son of Zeus: 
Demetrios is the son of Poseidon and Aphrodite (Ithyphallos in Athen. iv. 
p. 253d). Lastly, connexion becomes identification: Seleukos is Zeus: 














(since Josephos had not Jason of Cyrene or 
II. Macc. before him) this measure of corre- 
spondence between his authority and II. Mace. 
helps to confirm the statements of the latter in 
this connexion. 

1 One need not here embark on the vexed 
question whether Alexander and the first gener- 
ation of his successors claimed divine honours. 
Even Niese admits in the case of Alexander 
that he received them. And where a despot is 
in question, the distinction between receiving 
with approbation and claiming is apt to be a 
fine one. It appears that in Egypt the state- 
cult of the 6eot owrfpes did not begin till after 


the deaths of Ptolemy I. and Berenike. But 
when H. von Prott (Rhein. Mus. liii. [1898] p. 
463) argues from this fact that, up to the time 
of the second Ptolemy, the worship of a living 
man was strange to the Greeks, he forgets that 
this assertion is confuted by the worship which 
(whether claimed or not) was indubitably offered 
by the Athenians to Alexander, by the same 
Athenians to Antigonos and Demetrios (Plut. 
Dem. 10), by the Rhodians to the first Ptolemy 
(Diod. 20, 100), by the Skepsians to Antigonos 
(J. H.S. xix. p. 335), and, if Hirschfeld rightly in- 
terprets aninscription found in 1873, by the Ilians 
to the first Seleukos (Archéol, Zeit. [1375] p. 155). 
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Antiochos is Apollo. At Lemnos, where the Athenian colonists built 
temples for both these kings, the libation, which was ordinarily known as 
that of Zeus Soter, was called that of Seleukos Soter (Phylarch. ap. Athen. 
vi. p. 255a). 

Seleukos then was Zeus. I believe we can go further and say he was 
Zeus Olympios. In art, the distinctive attribute of the Olympian Zeus is 
the Nike, which he carries in his hand. Let us turn to the coins. The 
silver, which Alexander issued after his invasion of Asia, bears upon the 
reverse the figure of Zeus seated. In this numismatists see the Zeus of 
Pella, Zeus Bottiaios: in his hand he holds an eagle. Seleukos, like the 
other Successors, continued to issue money with Alexander’s types. A large 
number of the coins of Seleukos differ from Alexander’s only in having 
LEAETKOT instead of AAEZANAPOT. But in a certain class of coins, 
while all else is copied from the silver of Alexander, an alteration is made in 
the attribute of Zeus: he holds not an eagle, but a Nike.’ When we 
remember that we have documental evidence for the worship of Seleukos as 
Zeus Nikator in the second century, and that his sepulchre was known, from 
the first apparently, as the Nikatoreion (App. Sy. 63), may we not see in these 
coins an indication that already in his life-time Seleukos assumed the 
character of the Olympian Zeus? 

It may be noticed that there is a peculiarity in the representation of 
Zeus Olympios on the coins just mentioned, which fits in admirably with this 
supposition. In the original work of Pheidias the Nike turned outwards to 
the worshipper: Zeus was the giver of victory. On these coins, the Nike is 
turned towards Zeus himself. If Zeus represents the king, Victory may 
appropriately hold out to him her crown: it is the king who requires to 
prevail over his enemies. 

We have then direct proof that Seleukos I. was worshipped as Zeus, and 
probable ground for believing that he assumed the character in his life-time. 
And we have seen this 7é/e connected with the name Nikator, and the intro- 
duction of the Nike-bearing, 7.c. the Olympian, Zeus upon his coins. His 
immediate successor identified himself, we have also seen, with Apollo: and 
Apollo takes the place of Zeus upon the coins. Zeus disappears from the 
coins for several reigns. And when does he make his reappearance? With 
the fourth Antiochos. 

How is the suggestion, which this fact conveys to us, confirmed by 
Antiochos IV.’s titles? He has two. The first and familiar one, Epiphanes, 
seems to be short for Oeds éaiav7js, which sometimes appears. The meaning 
would then be, not the ‘illustrious, as it is liable to be understood, but the 
‘god manifest in flesh, the praesens divus. It cannot at any rate be a 
question, in the case of one who bears such a title, whether he does or does 
not claim divine honours. But it might still be asked whether he claimed to 
be any particular one of the recognised gods, and, if so, which. That point 
is settled for us by his other title. After the facts already put forward, it is 





1 Babelon, Rois de Syrie, p. xi. 
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not necessary to explain its significance. The title is ‘ Nike-bearing,’ 


vixnpopos.) 

I think we may say then that the hypothesis, to which we were driven 
by an apparent conflict in our authorities, has a good deal to be said on other 
grounds in its favour. But might not the sentences which succeed the 
passage in Daniel, we began by quoting, be held inconsistent with it? After 
saying that Antiochos does not regard any god, but magnifies himself above 
all, the writer goes on: “ And in his place shall he honour the god of fortresses 
and a god whom his fathers knew not shall he honour with gold and with 
silver and with precious stones and pleasant things.” (Dan. xi. 38).? The 
verse is unquestionably difficult. No one has succeeded in explaining the 
“god of fortresses,” or whatever pyyy~9 ION (possibly itself corrupt) may 


mean. If our hypothesis is right, the god intended can be no other than the 
Olympian Zeus. But beside this problem the expression “in his place” 
j2>-by is difficult. The expression, which literally means “on his base, 


pedestal,” only occurs twice elsewhere,—earlier in the same chapter, where 
it refers to succession upon the throne (v. 20, 21). But if the hypo- 
thesis I have tried to establish be true, the phrase might surely not un- 
naturally express that very identification of the king with the god. Antiochos 
magnifies himself above all, and on the same basis with himself (coinciding 
with himself, as the successor in v. 20, 21 in a way coincides with his pre- 
decessor, occupies the same space) he honours this god. 

According to the view just stated, the attempt of Antiochos, which 
ended so disastrously, was to force the worship of himself, as Zeus Olympios, 
upon the Hellenized city of Jerusalem. As an instance of such cults of a 
reigning king by a Greek city we have already noticed the case of Seleukeia. 
They differ from the state-worship established by the central government. 
It may be as well to point out the distinctive characteristics of the two in the 
Seleukid realm. Our -chief authority for the imperial worship of the 
sovereign and his predecessors is the edict of Antiochos II (Bull. corr. hell. 
ix. 325: xiii. 523) instituting a high-priestess of the reigning queen. From 
this we learn that the worship was organized by satrapies. In each satrapy 
were a certain number of temples devoted to the cult of the king, with 
whom the queen could, by the king’s favour, be associated. Each satrapy 
had an dpycepeds, appointed by the court, to supermtend the temples and the 
cult. When the queen was associated, there was also, as in this case, an 
apytépeca. The office would appear to have been annual, since the high- 
priest of the king in the satrapy appeared as an eponym together with the 





Hoffmann, Antiochus IV. Epiphanes (Leipzig, 
1873). 


1 In certain coins, on which the head of Zeus 
appears (Babelon, Nos. 544-546): ‘les traits du 





dieu sont intentionellement rapprochés de la 
physionomie du roi’ (Babelon, p. xcevi). That 
in the title of vixnpdpos there is an allusion to 
the Nike-bearing Zeus is assumed by Babelon, 
and had been already, I think, pointed out by 


2 The beginning of the next verse, which is 
translated in the R.V. ‘And he shall deal with 
the strongest fortresses by the help of a strange 
god,’ is really corrupt, and the meaning un- 
certain. 
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high-priests of the gods, in the dating of legal documents. When a man is 
described as dpyvepeds of a satrapy without further specification, we are no 
doubt to understand that he holds this high-priesthood of the king. In 
the inscription of Ptolemy the son of Thraseas, the high-priesthood of Koile- 
Syria and Phoenicia is combined with the office of governor (orpatayds) 
(Bull. corr. hell. xiv. 587). 

The cults of kings established in the several cities differed from the cult 
just described in that their inception was, nominally at any rate, due to the 
cities themselves. The form of worship, its organization and arrangements, 
were local not imperial. At Smyrna, for instance, the chief cult was that of 
Stratonike, the wife of Seleukos I. and Antiochos I., worshipped as Aphrodite 
Stratonikis, with whom her son Antiochos II. was afterwards associated 
(C.1.4. 3137, see B.C.H. xviii. p. 228, Tac. An. iii. 63.). There does not here 
appear to be a cult of the reigning king Seleukos II. At Ilion we find, on 
the other hand, a priest of Antiochos I. during his life-time (C.J.G. 3595). 
In the cities of Ionia during the reign of the same Antiochos, we hear 
of altars of the kings (B.C.H. ix. 387.). Such cults of a king, belonging to 
the city, not to the realm, did not necessarily imply that the city was included 
in the realm at all. Rhodes, for instance, had ber cult of Ptolemy Soter. 
But, at the same time, they were, no doubt, one of the most marked ways in 
which the cities of the realm could show their loyalty. Probably, some such 
cult existed in all of them, unless they were in actual revolt. As soon, there- 
fore, as Jerusalem becomes a city of the Greek type, it is expected of it that 
it should make its human sovereigns objects of worship. The action of 
Antiochos in causing the Hellenizing Jews, whom he put in possession of the 
city, as citizens of a new Antioch (II. Mac. iv. 9), to maintain a cult of 
himself, as Zeus Olympios, is in perfect accordance with the ideas of the 
Seleukid government and the vainglorious character of the king. 


E. R. BEvVAN 

















OF THE FLAVIAN AGE. 





SOME PORTRAITS 
[PuaTes I.—IV.] 


Every large museum contains some portraits, which can with certainty 
be assigned to the Flavian period : a layman indeed can recognize the ladies 
of this age by the high and ugly coiffure then fashionable, but the majority 
of these are quite second-rate works. Not even the glamour of an imperial 
name will awaken much interest in such. But there are a few others really of 
superlative excellence which are consequently, as the commoner chronological 
sign-posts are wanting, assigned in most catalogues to whatever period the 
individual writer regards as the ‘best period’ of Roman art. Three or four 
of them I have ventured to select and I have added notes upon one or two 
others, which help to explain the group and justify further the date to which 
I assign them. No doubt the list could be extended considerably, but a few 
will perhaps suffice as a beginning, if they are typical of the best which the 
age could produce. Each is, so far as my knowledge goes, unique; they do 
not represent men of world-wide fame and are valueless therefore to the 
orthodox iconographer,! but to others they will be all the more precious as 
certain originals, for even a good portrait of an emperor may be a copy, in 
which the original touch has been wholly denaturalized. Small as it is, the 
group is not a simple one, and I cannot pretend to say how many sculptors or 
how many studios it represents. Exhibitions of single modern artists 
show how seldom a man works in the same style throughout his 
life. Without documentary evidence we can distinguish manners only, not 
hands. After we have thus from a number of individual works collected a 
number of individual manners, we may hope to construct some more general 
idea of the period, and thus rescue further works from that blessed and com- 
pendious refuge ‘The end of the Republic or the beginning of the Empire’ 
into which so many nameless portraits have been flung. As for the psycho- 
logy of my subjects I have chosen to leave each reader to make his own 
character studies, face to face with the works themselves. 

I must offer my warmest. thanks to Mr. Carl Jacobsen, not only for much 





1 See Bernoulli, Rémische Ikonographie, i, p. werden. Or Visconti, Iconographie, i, p. 27, 
vi. Namenlose Bildnisse oder solche, von deren, (ed. 1811), and contrast.with these the principles 
uns nichts weiter als der Name hekannt ist, und laid down by Winter, Jahrbuch dés' Instituts, 
die voraussetzlich keine historischen l’ersonen 1890, p. 151 foll. 
darstellen, sind grundsitzlich ausgeschlossen 
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kindness shown to me while studying his matchless collection at Copenhagen, 
but also for permission to publish one of his portrait-heads and for the 
photograph from which Plate III. has been produced. Also to the Commend. 
Ridolfi for leave to publish two heads in the Uffizi, and to Professor Milani, 
also of Florence, for notes upon these busts quoted below. Further, 
Mr. Haverfield has laid me under a deep obligation by reading my proofs 
and giving me the benefit of his criticisms. 


I. 


The first two busts,! which I have chosen, will I hope justify my treat- 
ment of Flavian portraiture, and prove that we have before us works of art 
which repay analysis, and not mere craftsman’s products. The shape and 
size of the two busts are identical, and the arrangement of the drapery, 
without being precisely uniform, is yet so like as to persuade us that one was 
always intended to form a pendant to the other. The difference in execution 
on the other hand makes it probable that they come from different studios. 
The marble is not the same, but it has in both cases taken the same beautiful 
mellow hue. The busts are original, and they give the most obvious clue 
to the date, for this form stands midway between the Julio-Claudian form and 
the Trajanian. ‘ L’époque flavienne,’ writes M. de Bienkowski, ‘ voit éclore la 
mode du buste 4 épaules. On indique la naissance du deltoide, mais pas 
encore l’aisselle. La limite inférieure du buste passe au-dessous de la ligne 
des pectoraux. Entre le socle et la poitrine on trouve quelquefois comme 
trait d’union, une petite tablette non décorée de volutes [as in the second of 
our busts]. Le traitement de la poitrine et de la draperie est dans le style 
du demirelief’ (Revue Archéologique, 1895, 2, p. 295-297). This date is con- 
firmed in the case of the first by the style, in the second by other details 
also. 

1. (Plate I.) This is the portrait of a bald-headed man wearing a tunic 
and toga. His expression is sceptical and ironical but not unpleasant. Although 
the surface has suffered, the modelling is extremely fine, especially about the 
corners of the mouth, the lips and the throat; the firmness of the latter 
reminds us of the fastidious care with which Roman nobles tended the body, 








of their delight in athletic exercise.’ 


1 Both stand together in the Uffizi at Flor- 
ence: the Museum numbers are 319, 321. See 
Diitschke, Die antiken Marmorbildwerke der 
Uffizien in Florenz, 1878. Nos. 511 ‘Greek mar- 
ble,’ 514 ‘?Greek marble’; also Amelung, Fiihrer 
durch die Antiken in Florenz, 1897, Nos. 144, 
‘ Erste Kaiserzcit’—no reason being given for 
this—No. 149. ‘Later.’ Professor Milani has 
been so kind as to send me the following valu- 
able notes upon the two busts in question. 
‘I1 n. 319,’ he writes, ‘é senza dubbio di marmo 
greco e la base di marmo bigio é pure antica, 
ma é impossibile, io credo, di stabilire se appar- 


The hair is delicately and effectively 


tenga o no al busto. Data la ottima conservazi- 
one del busto é presumibile che gli appartenga. 
I] n. 821 @ di una qualita di marmo che non 
sapiei bene determinare. La grana non é salina 
come nell’ altro busto, ma saccaroide simile al 
lunese.’ Jf Professor Milani’s presumption 
about the basis were correct, the basis of bigio 
wovld make an interesting addition to the 
aesthetic environment of our work, consistent 
with other elements noted below. 

2 Compare for example the account of Rubel- 
lius Plautus given by Tacitus, Annals, xiii, c. 59. 
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carved, the eyebrows are moulded, but perhaps the most characteristic 
feature is the series of bold, sharp cuts, by which the wrinkles on the fore- 
head and the crow’s-feet at the corner of the eyes are marked. Contrast 
with this such a head as the Agrippa, which stands in the same gallery, and 
compare with it the Vatican Titus. Diitschke finds in this head some 
resemblance to Julius Caesar and this is an indirect confirmation of our date ; 
for the Caesar, which it is most like, is the colossal figure in the Palazzo dei 
Conservatori at Rome, and this has been with good reason brought down by 
Bernoulli to the Flavian era (Bernoulli, i., Taf. xiv., p. 170). The line of the 
eyebrows is fatal to any identification, and the two works stand on such 
different artistic levels that further comparison is unprofitable. The coins of 
Trajan, on the other hand, especially those which show an idealized head of 
Julius, are in the fineness of their plastic modelling more direct confirmation 
of the approximate date of our head. And several imperial portraits, such as 
the Vatican Nerva, the Munich Trajan and a head at Copenhagen, perhaps also 
of Nerva (Det gamle Glyptothek, 1898, No. 500, the others figured in Bernoulli) 
show, above all in the mobile treatment of the mouth, a similar influence. 

2. (Plate II.) The expression on this face is more bitter and sardonic, 
but not less keen and intellectual. It is far more modern in type than 
the last, but by no means without ancient parallels (see Lanciani, Ruins and 
Yacavations, p. 25): this type becomes commoner in the second century, and 
may possibly be due to une injiltration lente of provincial blood, Gallic and 
Spanish especially, into the capital. The date is indicated more precisely by the 
curious arrangement of the hair in three curly tresses above each ear, and 
in the centre of the forehead: Vitellius and Vespasian wore their hair 
(or somebody else’s) in this fashion (Bernoulli, ii., 2, Taf., vi., vii.), and, 
as it does not recur at any other period, we shall be fairly safe in assigning 
this work to the early Flavian period. The square Herm-like set 
of the head upon the shoulders again is very like that of several imperial 
portraits (Bernoulli, dc. vii.-xii,), and is doubly impressive because the 
artist, having adopted a shoulder bust, might legitimately have freed the 
pose (v. infra). Comparing this work with its companion we notice several 
differences. The drapery is sharper and carved with a more conscious 
research after effect: the broad flat band on the left shoulder makes a 
forcible transition from the deeper stiffer folds beneath, and the delicate 
edging of the neck of the tunic similarly leads the eye on to the still more 
delicate work above. We see the same virile throat, but the surface of the 
face is more highly polished and the lower part is ‘ picked’ in a way to which 
I know of no parallel. Does this represent a short beard, or is it a plastic 
device to mark the contrast between the smooth and the shaven parts of 
the face? The pupils are slightly hollowed. This practice became common 
in the time of Hadrian, but there are other examples before this, ¢.., 
the ‘Prima Porta Augustus’ and the Berlin ‘Tiberius, ! and it is a sub- 


‘ For the first see Bernoulli; for the second, or Brunn und Arndt, @ricchische wnd rémische 
Furtwiingler, Die Sammlung Sabourof’, No. xliii,  Portrdts, Nos. 19—20. 
H.S.—VOL. XX. D 
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stitute not for the ‘blind’ treatment of the eyes, but for the use of paint, 
a mark, that is to say, of a spirit the very reverse of slavish naturalism. 
These eyes seem almost to twinkle with life and expression. The eyebrows 
are not much raised, but are represented by a row of oblique cuts: the 
modelling of the lower eyelids is especially fine and the same sharp lines 
noticed before recur here upon the forehead. The combination of freshness 
with minute delicacy in the carving of the artificial coiffure is characteristic 
of the whole bust. 

Polished urbanity and gymnastic vigour both of mind and body are 
characteristic of the two busts; they represent men who moved in the 
highest circles of Flavian society. Those to which we next turn are less 
‘distinguished,’ and supplement thereby not only our picture of the social 
atmosphere of the time, but also our idea of the power and character of 
the artists. First among them we turn to 

3. The gravestone of Gaius Julius Helius in the Palazzo dei Con- 
servatori at Rome.2 Helius was a shoemaker: he mounts a sample of 
his skill above his head and tells us where his workshop stood; perhaps 
he was the fashionable bootmaker of the day, and thought that his address . 
would speak eloquently to all who saw it. The form of the letters on 
the inscription, no less than the bust, proves that this work belongs to the 
Flavian, or early Trajanian age, but what is to us, perhaps, the most in- 
teresting fact is conveyed by the last. line of the inscription ; the monument 
was erected during his lifetime, and therefore cannot have been made from a 
death mask.? In style the work shows distinct kinship to the busts in 
Florence ; the wrinkles on the forehead are marked by the same characteristic 
cuts and the great hairy wart on the left cheek is worthy of the same 
artist’s hand. Eyebrows and eyelids are similar, but the work is naturally 
rather rougher. It is, however, full of humour; the heavy serious im- 
perturbable self-consciousness of the successful bourgeois‘ has been seized 
as happily as the keen adroitness of the noble. Near this gravestone 
stands 

4. A small bust under life size, found in 1887 in the Vico Trionfale, 
and, so far as I know, unpublished. - This man again is ‘calvus tubero- 
sissimae frontis’ (Petronius), and the form and drapery of the bust, the cuts on 
the forehead, the sinking of the pupils, the moulded eyebrows and the drilled 





1 As on the Copenhagen ‘Livia.’ Helbig. 153, Miss Sellers says ‘from the living model ; 
Rim. Mittheil, 1887. Brunn-Arndt. 6—7. the invention attributed to Lysistratos has no- 

2 See Gatti in Bullettino Comunale. Roma. thing whatever to do with the custom of taking 
1887, p. 52—56, Tav. iii.—a good reproduction: masks from the face [sic] of the dead.’ (The 
a bad one published by Heydemann in Lutzow’s elder Pliny’s Chapters on the History of Art, 
Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, 1890; p. 154. Jex-Blake and Sellers, London, 1896, p. 176). 
Helbig, Fiihrer (1899), No. 605, There is nothing in the text to justify the word 

3 Contrast with this the fine Berlin ‘Marcel- ‘ living,’ though of course Miss Sellers is right 
lus’ head, splendidly published by Kekulé, in distinguishing the artist’s practice from the 
Ueber einen bisher Marcellus-gennanten Kopf. wndertaker’s. 
54 Winkelmannsprogramm, Berlin, 1894, esp. 4 I cannot see the ‘distinction’ which Helbig 
p. 14. In a note upon Pliny H. N. xxxv. _ finds in this head. 
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hair, bring it into even closer connexion with the Uffizi works, though 
the execution is quite rough and commonplace. 

The next two busts are similar only in coiffure; in style the first 
belongs rather to the Florentine group, the second shows an entirely 
different manner. Both represent men of fashion, not to say fops. 

5. (Plate III.) At Copenhagen, in the Jacobsen collection, Catalogue 
(1898) No. 493. 

This head was found at Pozzuoli; the bust has been broken, but, from 
the way in which the head is turned to the left, and from the style, we 
may conclude that it was probably of the same form as in the following 
example. The expression again is keen and self-willed but unsympathetic, 
and the nervous drawing of the lower lip gives the face a scornful, 
cynical look. The surface, of crystalline transparency, is highly polished, 
the eyebrows are marked by the same oblique incisions as in the second 
Uffizi head, and the forehead and throat are similarly furrowed. In the 
Jacobsen Glyptothek the head is correctly, as I think, placed among 
the works of our period. The hair is brushed forward so as to form a fine 
eurly framework for the square forehead ; the curls in front are wonderfully 
undercut, describing sometimes, indeed, an almost complete circle in a why 
prophetic of new developments in the next century, but different from 
them; behind, on the back of the head, they are much less elaborate. 
Bernoulli, in discussing the next work to which we shall pass, compares 
this coiffure with the fashions of the second century (i., p. 208), but in the 
Antonine period the curls are carried with equal depth all over the head, 
and not, as here, confined to the front ; and, as Bernoulli admits, the beard- 
lessness of the head is fatal to this date. On the other hand, it is easy to 
see in this only a foppish exaggeration of the fashions of Titus, Domitian 
and Nerva, and a work like the Flavian lady, the so-called Julia, at Florence 
(Bernoulli, ii., 2, Taf, xvi.) shows that the bravura of the treatment is 
quite in keeping with the spirit of the age. 

6. (Plate IV.) The so-called ‘Mark Antony, in the Vatican. That identi- 
fication depends (as is not uncommonly the case in these old attributions) upon 
a misstatement about the discovery, a series of lively psychological fancies and 
a total disregard of all considerations of style. It was long ago exploded 
by Ulrich Kohler, and Helbig, although he returns to it in his latest guide, 
brings forward no fresh reasons for accepting it.1_ The bust and support both 
indubitably point to our period, and not to the end of the Republic; a simpler 
form of the coiffure we have already shown to be characteristic of the time. The 
style however is rather different from the works previously discussed ; it has 
other connexions both before and after. The smooth white polished surface 
suggests on the one hand Claudian heads like the Minetia Polla® in the 





1 See Bernoulli, i, p. 207, 8 (a linedrawing), Zeitung, 1864, Anzeiger, p. 156 ; Helbig, 1899, 
a worthless reproduction in Pistolesi, J? Vati- No. 41. 
cano, iv. Tav. 28, 2, a character study (!) in 2 Notizie degli Scavi, 
Braun ‘ Die Ruinen und Museen Roms’ Braun-  (Lanciani). 
schweig, 1854, p. 253, Kohler in <Archaeolog. 


1880, Tay. v. 
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Museo dei Thermi, on the other many portraits of Antinous, and still later 
works of the Antonine period. The modelling is strong and firm, and so 
far Flavian, but we miss the peculiarly sharp lines in which the other 
masters delighted. In the hair, in spite of its complexity and longitudinal 
drilling, there is no trace of the restlessness or of the careful dryness, 
which so often spoils the aesthetic effect of Antonine sculpture. The 
position which our artist holds is therefore interesting ; he forms a bridge 
between two periods, and at the same time shows distinct traces of the 
influence of another contemporary master, who stood in opposition to 
these two schools. In this head, as in the Uffizi busts, we have a wonderful 
freshness and vividness of presentation; the sculptor has caught the 
likeness of a singularly alert and complex character at a happy moment 
and eternized it with different, but hardly inferior, technical dexterity. 

The following works, the so-called Domitius Ahenobarbus in the 
Chiaramonti Museum, and the two busts from the monument of the 
Haterii in the Lateran, illustrate the further working in the Trajanian age 
of a tendency which had already begun. To deal first with the dates :— 

7. ‘Domitius Ahenobarbus, in the Vatican-Chiaramonti Museum.! 

The bust form is rather larger than that of the ‘Antonius,’ and, as 
Helbig recognizes in his later editions, points unmistakably to the time of 
Trajan. And precisely to this time, he further adds, point also the style and 
the cut of the hair. 

8. Two busts from the monument of the Haterii in the Lateran.’ 

This monument has been newly discussed of late, and it has only 
recently been brought down to the right century. The terminus post 
quem is given by the accompanying reliefs, which contain figures of the 
Colosseum and the arch of Titus; the man’s clean-shaven chin is really 
sufficient, perhaps, to give the terminus ante quem, but unfortunately the 
coiffure of the lady has proved a stumbling block. This was identified 
with a coiffure fashionable in the third century, but this date is now 
clearly impossible, and I believe that this mode was actually that most 
prevalent in the first decades of the second century. The fashion which 
appears on the coins of imperial ladies of the time is much too elaborate 
to have been popular among the middle classes, and in sculpture indeed 
is very rare, whereas a number of works in the same style and without 
incised pupils represent the fashion worn by the Haterian. No doubt 
some of the inscriptions which accompany them will give further evidence, 
but, faute de micuz, I may recall that, upon the cuirass of a colossal 
Trajan in the Jacobsen Museum (Cat., 1898, No. 400), above a group of 
characteristic ornaments occurs, in place of the usual gorgoneion, a small 
head wearing precisely this coiffure. The one objection to the earlier date 





1 Bernoulli, ii Taf. ix, p. 1380, 1. Brunn- Schdéne, Die antiken Bildwerke des lateranensi- 
Arndt, 177, 8, Helbig, 1899, No. 110 (earlier schen Musewms, Leipzig, 1867, p. 205, foll. 
ed. 561). Baumeister’s Denkmdiler i., fig. 29. Wickhoff, 


2 Annali, 1849, p. 407-409, (Brunn), poor Die Wiener Genesis, p. 30, foll., with a note 
iJlustrations in Monumenti, v.7. Benndorf und from Henzen. Helbig, (1899), 675-7, 
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has been thus removed. Haterius was probably, as Brunn suggests, a physician, 
and therefore belongs to much the same class as Helius: he had, of course, no 
blood connexion with the patrician family of this name. 

As in the ‘ Antonines’ the modelling of these three works is still good 
and careful; the characters too are well caught, if not so swiftly impressive ; 
the surface is somewhat ‘softer and smoother, but the greater difference 
appears in the working of the hair. The locks are rounded and scratched 
with ineffective lines, and the extreme ends have often a second twist, 
which gives an unpleasant wriggly look to the whole; it is very careful, 
but dry and incongruous, sometimes striking us as restless and sometimes as 
dead, but always as wanting organic connexion with the rest of the subject, 
as if it were a piece of clay moulded separately and stuck on afterwards. 
The same may be seen upon many busts of Trajan, upon the so-called 
‘Lepidus’ of the Vatican and upon various works signed by Aphrodisian 
artists! What a strong contrast is this dry careful virtuosity to the complete 
harmony which prevails even over the complexity of the ‘Antonius’! It 
is like a recrudescence of some of the worst features of Augustan and 
Claudian sculptors, and recurs again and again with more and more ex- 
aggeration throughout the second and third centuries. 

With this we may fitly close our list of Flavian and Trajanian portraits, 
and turn in the next section to a more general criticism of the styles which 
we have therein discovered. 


I. 


Wiru the reign of Vespasian the better spirits at Rome thought that a 
new era was dawning for what they called the ‘liberal arts’; they hoped 
to see the disappearance of the precious distinction of Seneca’s style, and a 
return to ancient and simpler models, but their hopes were rudely shaken by 
terrors of Domitian’s later years. The liberal arts did not in the opinion of 
these exalted moralists include painting, or sculpture, or music, and perhaps 
the craftsmen who pursued these trades, for as such they were now regarded, 
cared little whether a Nero or a Nerva ruled the state. Apollodoros, the 
architect, could breathe more freely under Domitian than under Hadrian ! 
Such a dialogue as that of Tacitus ‘Concerning the Orator’ faithfully 
mirrors the spiritual currents in Flavian society; on the one side speaks 
the apostle of a brilliant florid modernity, the lover of epigrams and paradox, 
on the other an idealist who points back to the traditions of a classic 
past. Shall we reverse the example of the modern apologist and try to 
illustrate the art from the literature? It would not be difficult to trace 
some analogies, but the difference between letters and sculpture is so great 





1 Not inappropriately compared by Jacobsen cisely the same careful dryness as is found in some 
with rococo art. Det gamle Glyptothek paa portraits at Rome signed by Aphrodisians, and 
Ny-Carlsberg, 1898, p. 68. There isa reliefin therefore proves that the style was probably 
the museum of the Evangelical SchoolatSmyrna native to Asia Minor. 
dedicated to a certain Artemon, which shows pre- 
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that we can prove only too much or too little. Sensible as they were to 
the charm of his work, the writers despised the artist too deeply to record 
the few bare facts we want, and the literature therefore is helpful only 
in so far as it introduces us to the public to which the artist appealed ; and, 
after all, the portraits themselves introduce us still more intimately to the 
most important section of the public, to the patrons who enabled the artist 
to live. It must suffice at present to note that the witness of the sculptor 
tallies admirably with that of the writer. 

The material conditions of the time, on the other hand, give us some- 
thing more tangible than literary movements or literary personalities. 
Under Nero and under Titus, the city of Rome suffered from fires all that 
a city can suffer. ‘Deformis urbs veteribus incendiis ac ruinis erat’ says 
Suetonius (Zitus Vespasianus, c. 8); those buildings which had not been 
burnt to the ground stood in need of repair, and whole quarters required 
entire rebuilding, The monument, which more than any other has im- 
pressed itself on the imagination of later ages, the Colosseum, was but one 
of many Flavian works. This building activity was not confined to im- 
perial commisions: ‘vacuas areas occupare et aedificare si possessores 
cessarent, cuicunque permisit,’ writes Suetonius again of Vespasian. And 
not only was a great and universal stimulus thus given to architecture, and 
the arts which wait upon it, but the destruction of so much that was old 
insured the triumphant entry of whatever novelties artists might lately 
have discovered. Fires did for Rome what the first disturbance of Vesuvius 
did for Pompeii; they secured the universal adoption of the latest styles 
of building and of decoration, and from the capital the influence of the 
innovators would spread in ever-widening circles. 

Furthermore, not only was a new style of decoration developed about 
this time, but we know also that great and original sculptors now carried 
the plastic art to a new height. The Arch of Titus was erected during the 
reign of his brother Domitian; its importance has only been lately re- 
cognized. To Philippi’? belongs the credit of havirg first signalized the 
artistic merit of the reliefs with which it is adorned, and Wickhoff has 
more recently written of them in terms of almost lyrical enthusiasm. The 
final goal, to which ancient sculpture struggled, was much the same as that 
from which Florentine art set forth in the fifteenth century. For centuries 
sculptors in east and west had tried with different measures of success to 
extend the limits of relief sculpture; they wished to represent scenes of life 
moving within an enclosed space and before a natural background, and so to 
multiply the planes admitted by early Greek art, and then the hardest of all 
problems, to obviate the palpable absurdities rising from shadows cast by the 


highest figures upon such a background. On the Arch of Titus Wickhoff 
sees the first satisfactory solution of these problems. ‘ After the beauty of 


line and symmetry of parts sought by classicist (stilisirende) art there is here 
no longer any/striving. One object only the artist has—to call forth the 





 Abhandlungen der phil-hist. Cl. der stichs, Gesellsch, der Wissenschaften, vi., 1874. 
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image of a procession in movement. Air light and shadow must assist to 
produce the illusion of reality. The relief has ‘Respirazion’ like the 
pictures of Velasquez.’! And another critic, Furtwiingler,? has favourably 
contrasted the Flavian and Trajanian reliefs with the stiff lifeless conventions 
of the much-praised Augustan age. 

The excellence and the originality of the portraits of this period there- 
fore do not surprise us: indeed we should be surprised if it were otherwise. 
Both in style and in feeling they are different from earlier Roman or Graeco- 
Roman busts, and the difference is certainly not a different stage of deca- 
dence. Let us try to define this difference more precisely. 

To speak of the style first. This seems to stand in close and natural 
connexion with the domestic decoration of the time. Art, as it has been 
often said, was in Italy a luxury, the servant of private citizens and occupied 
largely in the decoration of their tombs and houses. Of our portraits this is 
pre-eminently true ; these were either part of the furniture of a private hall or 
part of the adornment of a family tomb—either, that is, surrounded by 
delicately carved panels and reliefs, such as have survived from the grave of 
the Haterii, or else standing immediately against one of those brilliant 
Pompeian walls. In Athens, even at this period, the conditions were rather 
different ;* the portraits there seem to come mostly from public monuments, 
which Greek flattery carried to an even greater excess than Romans ever 
reached, or from tombs which preserved the traditional type, the plain temple, 
shaped stele, handed down from a simpler day. In Italy, as we know from 
Mau’s researches, the fourth Pompeian style of decoration was in vogue 
throughout the period with which we are concerned, and it is the style which 
is most widely known.‘ A glowing surface, formed by solid masses of colour, 
set against one another in the strongest contrasts, and intersected by exqui- 
site architectural fancies, drawn in fine horizontal and vertical lines: floating 
figures and landscapes and genre scenes freely scattered over the panels thus 
divided, and painted often cleverly, often flimsily, but always with vigour and 
vivacity—such is our sculptor’s background. ‘The fragile linear framework, 
by which each wall is divided into regular rectangular partitions, must in 





1 Von Hartel und Wickhoff, Die Wiener measure for this. Helbig seems to exaggerate 


Genesis, Wien, 1895, pp. 48, 44, and passim. 

2 Intermezzi, Leipzig, 1896, p. 48. 

3 This accounts to some extent for the differ- 
ences between Attic and Italian work, which 
has been the subject of several recent comments. 
(Furtwingler, Die Sammlung Sabouroff, Berlin, 
1893, Taf. xlvi, Brunn und Arndt, Griechische 
und rimische Portrdts. Notes on Nos. 17-20, 
245, 310, 381-390.) Another formal difference 
will be mentioned later. The distinction is the 
more curious because so many inscriptions have 
been found in Italy bearing Athenian names 
(Overbeck, Schriftqucllen, 221-4, foll.). A 
strange atmosphere and new conditions, new 
demands, will perhaps account also in some 


matters, when he claims for Puteolia character 
distinct from that of Rome, and closer to Hel- 
lenistic models, (Za Collection Barocco, Munich, 
1892, No. Ixxiii) ; Puteoli or some other Cam- 
panian town may for a short time have stood to 
Rome as Glasgow does to London, but there is 
no evidence to prove it. 

4 Mau, Geschichte der decorativen Wandma- 
lerei in Pompeii, Berlin, 1882, p. 448, foll. 
Wickhoff, op. cit. p. 69, foll. It seems mis- 
leading, however, to speak of the style as ‘im- 
pressionist’ ; any one who expects to find the 
style, say, of Meunier, foreshadowed in Flavian 
sculpture, will, I think, be somewhat disap- 
pointed ! 
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conjunction with its florid accessories have shaped all the artist's perceptions 
of space. Working in the diffused and equable light of an Italian portico, 
and before just such a background, he was obliged to bestow upon his subject 
a minute and detailed execution, which would seem ill-placed on a portrait 
destined to stand upon the Athenian Akropolis. For analogous conditions we 
may look to the portraits of Florentine Quattrocentists. Here we see as back- 
ground either detached scenes, fanciful landscapes with minuscule trees and 
figures, or a single solid colour, ‘Pompeian Black’ being a favourite colour 
with the early Tuscans—both entirely different from the modulated greys 
and browns which have been popular since the 16th century, and both having 
the same physiological value as our Pompeian walls. And in Florence too, 
whether we turn to sculpture or to painting, we find this background accom- 
panied with the rarest finish of detail. An execution so detailed in fact that 
both in Florence and in Rome it sometimes strikes us as cramped and finicking 
now that we see it divorced from its natural surroundings, replaced in them 
it appears rather as a fresh proof of the artist’s tact and sympathy. 

This execution is characteristic of most good Italian portraits from the 
Claudian period to the time of the Antonines, in contrast with the earlier 
republican works. In the Claudian age, the ‘Ornamental style’ of decoration 
was at its height, and, so far as the demand for detail goes, this would ‘ work’ 
in the same way as the ‘ Fourth style’: in other respects, differences in style 
of sculpture are precisely parallel to differences in decoration. In the earlier 
works, though the features are not ‘idealised,’ there is in the treatment a 
certain research after prettiness and softness, which is characteristic also of 
the Ornamental style, and a resultant loss of vigour.1. There is no shadow 
of such Euphuism upon our Flavian portraits: they are worthy of the age 
which carved the triumphal progress of Titus, and which delighted above all in 
strong, effective decoration, which subordinated everything in fact, beauty of 
line and logical construction, to atmosphere immediacy and powerfulness of 
impression. Our sculptors have tried simply to give us the illusion of sensitive, 
breathing, living men, and not ‘types of beauty’ or tedious psychological 
puzzles : this illusion they produce by fixing a single expression of the subject, 
which is both characteristic and fleeting. It is, as we say, a passing expres- 
sion. Another moment we feel that those lips will have opened and the 
whole face be relaxed ; and yet it is characteristic, an adequate revelation 
of the sitter’s temperament. And what a radical difference between one 
of these works and the Jacobsen Pompeius or even such a splendid statue 
as the Augustus of the Prima Porta!? I have heard it said by an 


? Compare such works as the Minetia Polla work I cannot do better than refer to Kohler’s 
in the Museo dei Therme at Rome (Notizie article in the Annali, 1863, and to a few happy 
degli Seavi, 1880, p. 127, foll.) orthe statue of sentences by Kekulé, op. cit. supra, p. 15. For 
Fundilius Doctus at Copenhagen (Det gamle the Pompeius see Helbig, to whom the certain 
Glyptothek, 1898, No. 393, Notizie, 1887, p. identification is due, in Lém. Alittheil., 1886, 
196, foll.). The complicated decorative folds and Théodore Reinach in Revue Archéologique, 
of the last are very characteristic of the time. 1890. 

* For an admirable criticism of this great 
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eminent portrait painter that nothing is so difficult as to avoid accepting 
irrelevant suggestions frem the mobile features of the subject, and 
so introducing with each sitting something irreconcileable with the unity 
already reached: their insistence upon the momentary, the instantaneous, 
which by its nature excludes the possibility of such contradictions, is the 
Flavians’ answer to this problem. The principle may not have been their 
invention, but it certainly finds more frequent and more brilliant application 
at this period than in any previous age: over modern art it holds almost 
unchallenged dominion. 

In one other point Flavian portraiture stands in contrast with earlier 
Italian work, and in still sharper contrast with earlier Greek work, namely, 
in the introduction of the shoulder bust. We are so accustomed to seeing 
ancient heads of every period tastelessly restored with similar busts, that it 
is necessary to insist on the fact that the Greeks used only two forms for 
their portraits, the Herm and the Figure.? In opposition to these two forms 
we can see that the shoulder bust has a new aesthetic value: to a sensitive 
eye it is neither the fragment of a statue nor the extension of a herm, 
whatever historical relation it may have borne to these. This value can be 
realised best in another example :* a finger alone, a finger joined to a hand, 
a hand joined to an arm—here are three distinct impressions: the substance 
of the finger is the same, but its appearance is wholly changed by its 
different relations. Similarly, a different accent falls on the head which is 
joined to a bust, from those which fall upon heads joined to Herms or full 
figures, As compared with the Herm, the shoulder bust enabled the Flavian 
artist to free the pose of the head, thus intensifying its expressiveness, and 
also to compensate the eye for any appearance of virtuosity in execution, by 
providing it with a delicate gradation of effects : as compared with the figure, it 
compelled him to eliminate anything savouring of the dramatic or the theatrical 
(the curse of much Hellenistic sculpture) and concentrate all his import in 
the face. Here too, he was simply realising a tendency which had been long 











1 It is this rapidity alone which saves these 
and other ‘realists’ from the reproach flung by 
Leighton at German painters like Denner and 
Seibold, ‘The man, who can cheerfully devote 
absorbing care through countless hours to the 
ininute rendering of an undelightful network of 
pock-marks and pimples, has no emotions to 
communicate to you that you are anxious to 
share.’ 

2 The majority, perhaps, of the Herms scat- 
tered about our museums are simply truncated 
statues ; sometimes when we have both the 
figure and the Herm left, ¢.g., the Anakreons 
and the Demosthenes, this can be demonstrated, 
in other cases, ¢.g., the Perikles, it may be 
reasonably inferred, as the Kresilas inscription 
leaves the question still open. The Kosmetai at 
Athens, on the other hand, offer a row of portraits 


of men, who werenever represented in any other 
way, and on all of them we find the same square 
pose as upon the original Herms, representing 
mythological creations. The free pose, there- 
fore, of many of our Herms does not contradict 
the principles laid down in the text. Similarly 
I would explain apparent Hellenistic busts like 
those from Herculaneum at Naples as merely 
mutilated statues: the expressions on these 
faces seem to my eye absolutely to demand 
monumental full figures. The whole question 
is raised again by the procedure of the Italian 
sculptors of the 15th century, who affected 
a new type of shoulder bust. 

3 Borrowed from one whose authority will 
be universally recognised—Adolf Hildebrand, 
Das Problem der Form, Strassburg, 1893, p. 
23, foll. 
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in process :! one of the earliest Italian portraits, that of Gaius Septumius, at 
Copenhagen, shows a form which is nearly identical, but this work is enclosed 
in a frame, and the form has no aesthetic significance ; the Berlin ‘ Marcellus,’ 
the ‘ Clytie” and a new Theran bust? on the other hand, show how far his 
immediate predecessors, both in east and west, had travelled in this direction, 
And here too, therefore, the Flavian’s merit lies not in a creation ab ovo but 
in the extension which he gave to the tentative efforts of others, and in the 
tenacity with which he applied his extension. 

In these busts then there are features which are of Italian rather than 
of Greek origin; but the testimony of ancient writers and of inscriptions 
makes it certain that the sculptors themselves were Greek by race. And in 
the nice balance maintained between the Italian data and the Greek taste 
it is not fanciful, perhaps, to recognise the same architectonic genius which 
enabled the Hellenes six centuries before to borrow and reclothe, yet more 
splendidly, alien elements from the further East. Kekulé speaks justly of the 
unpretending character of many Roman portraits, which continued side by 
side with the more ambitious and rhetorical court sculpture. In these Flavian 
portraits we find a very definite return to the simple unpretentious manuer, 
but a return made by men gifted with a finer, subtler taste and more 
brilliant execution and keener humour and nimbler interpretation, than was 
ever possessed by the earlier Republicans. The steps in this evolution 
become very clear, if we adopt the position of Wickhoff. Augustan Rome 
he would have us envisage as the last Hellenistic centre, the successor of 
Alexandria and Antioch and Pergamon : to this then we owe the refinement 
and brilliance and artifice of our Flavian sculptors. Those other elements, 
fidelity and unpretending truth, which were the single spring of the Re- 
publican age, flowed on steadily beneath and through the ripples of Augustan 
Hellenism; under the Flavians they rise to the surface in tremendous 
volume, for they belong to the inmost being of that western spirit which has 
ever in its higher developments insisted more on the Many than on the One, 
in art, literature, politics, and religion. Italian art was in this sense a true 
renaissance, a second efflorescense of pride and delight in the individual, and 
therefore it comes that from so many aspects we might compare these 
portraits with the Florentine portraits® We have nothing, alas! to set 








1 Apropos of the busts of the Hatetii, Benn- 
dorf and Schéne (op. cit., p. 209), remark 
‘Ihre ganze aiissere Form schon weist darauf 
hin, dass sie urspriinglich nicht fiir Marmot, 
sondern fiir einen Stoff erfunden ist, der ‘ get- 
rieében” werden kann. Das gréssere odet klei- 
nere Stiick Brust, das dem Kopf angefiigt ist, 
wird diinn gearbeitet und unterhéhlt, und in- 
wendig bleibt eine Stiitze die zuweilen ganz 
frei losgearbeitet wird. All diess wiire in Mar- 
mor eine grosse und unnithige Arbeit gewesen, 
hiitte man nicht ein Interesse daran gehabt, der 
Biiste gerade diese traditionelle Form zu geben.’ 
Against this antiquarian deduction I would 


urge that there is a very practical reason for 
the hollowing of the bust : if it was to rest upon 
a small basis with a yet smaller tablet, it was 
absolutely necessary to distribute the weight 
in this way. The form of the tablet and the 
basis, moreover, are probably not derived from 
the’waxen imagines : it is surely more reasonable 
to see the original form of the latter in a work 
like the Septumius (Brunn-Arndt. No. 521), 
than in the monument of the Haterii, which 
is at least two centuries later ! 

2 Hiller von Gaertringen, Thera. Berlin, 1899, 
Taf, 17; p.224. 

3 Especially with such a bust as that attri- 


—_—_—_—— 
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beside the Florentine Madonnas. And even the portraits, in which our 
sculptors have immortalised their patrons, interesting and vigorous as they 
are, may not stir our enthusiasm as do those Italian men and women 
of the early Renaissance. The spirit of the Imperial Age, on which they 
throw so vivid a light, was more akin to that of Italy or Spain after than 
before the Catholic Revival. It is the art of Velasquez which interests us 
rather than his subjects; even Velasquez and Hals were forgotten for many 
decades and are now the idols of the few rather than of the many. The 
appeal of the Flavian is yet more limited: he offers no food for the Schon- 
geisterei of the multitude, and we have not a sufficient number of works to 
determine however faintly the individuality of various masters for the full 
satisfaction of the few. We have to content ourselves with generalisations 
which are tantalisingly vague; but within these limits his appeal is an honest 
and a true one, to which neither artist nor historian can turn a deaf ear. 

J. W. CRowFoot. 


buted by Bode to Antonio Rosellino—Jtali- Berlin, Taf. iv., or that by Mino da Fiesole, id. 
enische Portrait-sculpturen des xv. Jahrhunderts, — Taf. xiii. 














ARISTOPHANES AND AGATHON. 


In this paper I propose to inquire what estimate of the tragic poet 
Agathon may be derived from the plays of Aristophanes; to consider how far 
the view thus inferred can be confirmed from independent sources of informa- 
tion ; and to touch lightly upon the general question of literary criticism in 
Aristophanes. 


Aristophanes possesses sv many higher titles to fame that it is easy to 
forget that he may from one point of view be regarded as the earliest of 
literary critics, and that to his poems, either directly, or indirectly through the 
scholiasts, we owe much of our knowledge of certain aspects of Greek literary 
history. It is true that, as a poet-critic, he confines his criticisms almost 
entirely to the poets. But among these he refers by name to some forty or 
fifty,—one or two of them epic poets, a few lyric, a larger number writers of 
comedy, and a still larger number writers of tragedy. Familiarity is apt to 
blind us to the number, variety, and brilliance—in words, metre, seenes—of 
the literary allusions, the parodies and travesties, found in all the plays of 
Aristophanes and pervading some of them from end to end; but we have 
only to turn our thoughts for a moment from the great wit of the ancient to 
the great wit of the modern world, and we see at once how vast a difference 
there is in this respect between Shakespeare and Aristophanes. We think of 
the play-scenes in Hamlet and in A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, and of certain 
passages in Love's Labour's Lost and in As You Like It. We may recall, too, 
single lines which have all the appearance of parody, such as those of Falstaff 


in the First Part of King Henry IV. :— 


Weep not, sweet queen; for trickling tears are vain ; 
and 

For God’s sake, lords, convey my tristful queen ; 

For tears do stop the flood-gates of her eyes.’ 


But on the whole there remains a striking contrast between the comparative 
rarity of literary allusion in the broadly human drama of Shakespeare, and 
the amazing opulence of fancy and ingenuity shown in the parodies of 
Aristophanes. 

Of the use of parody as a means—indirect but effective—of literary 
criticism we find a good example, at the expense of Agathon, in the earlier 
part of the Zhesmophoriazusae. Before Agathon himself appears, his retainer, 
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who has come forward in order to offer preliminary sacrifice in behalf of the 
poet’s literary efforts, describes his method and echoes his manner in the 
following anapaests :—- 


; OE. ecihnpuos was éctw rads, 
TOMA cuyKAnTas: emidnuel yap 
Olacos Movody évdov peraOpwv 
Tav dSectTroctverv peXoTrOLOV. 
éxyét@ 5é mrvoas vijveuos aiOyp, 
Koma 8 movtTou mi KeXade(T@ 
yraveov' MN. BopBak. ET. oiya. MN. tri réyer ; 
OE. mrrnvav te yévn xataxoiuacbw, 
| Onpav 7’ aypiwv modes DAoSpouov 
by AvécOav. MN. BowBaroSopuBae. 
@E. pédrer yap 6 KadNeris ’Ayabov 
Tpomos méTEpOS 
| Spudxous TiWévar Spduartos apyas. 
| Kaprret 5€ véas apidas eran, 
{ Ta dé Topvever, TA 5é KoArOMEREL, 
| Kal yvomotuTe: KavTovopater 
kal KnpoxyuTel Kai yoryyUrre 
| Kal yoavever. 


Thesm. 39-56. 


Ret. In reverent silence be all folk stilled, 
Tied be each tongue ; 
For my lord’s halls, haunt of the Muses, are thrilled 
By the spell of their song. 
Let the windless welkin refrain its breathing, 
Let the azure sea rol] slumbrous-seething 
Hush-hushing along! 
MneEs. My eye! Eur. S—sh! Myes. What is the game he’s a startin’ ? 
Ret. Let sleep all pinions of winged things cumber, 
Let the forest-prowlers be bound by slumber 
| As in fetters strong! 
MNEs. Oh my eye and Betty Martin! 
Retr. For mellifluous Agathon, chief of our choir, 
On his dockyard-stocks will have presently got 
The keel of a drama, a dream of the lyre! 
He is bending words to the shape of a tyre: 
He has some on the lathe, some clamped and cemented, 
Maxims minted, and terms invented, 
Models in wax, and moulds indented, 
And castings fused in his melting-pot.! 








1 For this verse translation, as well as for those which follow I am indebted to the kindness 
of Mr, Arthur S. Way. 
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Thus does his body-servant, a close observer, depict the industry with which 
Agathon, concentrating in himself the skill not of one craftsman but of many, 
polishes and refines his compositions. 

In these lyrics, as in those which Agathon himself presently (Zhesm. 
101-129) interchanges with the Chorus, a marked feature is the elaborate 
repetition both of vowels and of consonants. The general effect produced 
on the mind of the rude old-fashioned critic Mnesilochus is indicated by his 
comic ejaculations BouB8a— and BouBadoBouBaé, and further by his apt 
simile of the ant’s mazy paths and his express references to the effeminacy 
and voluptuousness incident to poetry of this description.! 

It so happens that the fragments of Agathon’s own poetry—some thirty 
in number—preserved by Aristotle, Athenaeus, Stobaeus and others, furnish 
evidence by which we can to a certain extent test the justice of Aristophanes’ 
criticisms on the method of Agathon and its results. At this point it will 
be convenient to draw solely from Aristotle, who quotes the following 
lines :— 

Tay’ dv TIS EiKds abTO TodT’ eivar AéyoL, 
Bpotoiat Tova TYyXavELV OvK ELKOTA. 
(Rhet. ii. 24 ep. Poet. xviii. 6, xxv. 17). 


This, one may say, is most to be expected, 
That man’s lot still will be the unexpected. 


Kal phy Ta pev ye TH TéxVN TPdooey, TA OE 
Hpiv avayKn Kal TUYN TpoayiyveTat. 
Rhet. ii. 19. 
Our lives by will and skill in part we mould, 
Yet more by fate and fortune are controlled. 


réxyn TUXNVY EaTtep—e Kal TUYN TéExVND. 
Eth, Nie. vi. 
Skill is in love with luck, and luck with skill. 


fovov yap avTov Kai Peds orepioxerat, 
ayévnta troveiy doo’ av 4 wemparypéva. 
Eth, Nie. vi, 2. 
One only thing is even to God denied, 
To undo things done, to set the past aside. 


pavdrot Bpotay yap Tod Troveiy Hoowpevol 
Oaveiv épaow. 
Eth, Eud. iui. 1. 
Base are the slaves who, fainting in life’s toil, 
Desire to die. 


1 aw > , s , ee, Ree er eae eee ae | , 

hUpuntos arpamovs, A Ti Biauivdpera ; Kal pavdadwrtdv, Sor euod 7 axpowmevou 
Thesm. 100. brd Thy ESpav abthy iwHAGe yapyados. 

&s nd 7d wéAos, & wérviat Tevervadises, ibid. 180-133, 


kal Onrvdpi@des cal KateyAwTTiopéevoy 
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These verses seem to show that Aristophanes was not far from the mark 
when, in the passage already quoted, he referred to Agathon’s taste for the 
forging of maxims. And the balanced and antithetical form which most of 
the lines assume points to the relevancy of such parodies as :— 


@ tpéaBu mpéaBvu, Tod POovov pév Tov Yoyov 
HKovaa, Thy © adynow ov Taperyounv. 
Thesm. 146. 
Old man, old man, I have heard thy censure hurled 
At envy, but its pangs I have not proved. 


Tas cuphopas yap ovyi Tois TeyVdopacL 
hépey Sixavov adda Tois TAOHpacwr. 
ibid. 198. 
Duty commands that not with craft’s evasions 
We meet misfortunes, but with suffering patience. 


By such parodies as these Aristophanes clearly implies that Agathon’s 
poetry was infected with the rhetorical spirit of the time. And of his 
susceptibility to rhetorical influences some confirmation is supplied by Plato 
in the Protagoras (315 E), where Agathon is represented as paying a visit to 
Prodicus, and in the Symposium, where his speech in praise of Love 
is made to conclude with the following passage: ‘This is he who 
empties men of disaffection and fills them with affection, who makes 
them to meet together at banquets such as these: in sacrifices, feasts, 
dances, he is our lord—who sends courtesy and sends away discourtesy, who 
gives kindness ever and never gives unkindness ; the friend of the good, the 
wonder of the wise, the amazement of the gods; desired by those who have 
no part in him, and precious to those who have the better part in him; 
parent of delicacy, luxury, desire, fondness, softness, grace ; regardful of the 
good, regardless of the evil: in every word, work, wish, fear—saviour, pilot, 
comrade, helper; glory of gods and men, leader best and brightest : in whose 
footsteps let every man follow, sweetly singing in his honour and joining in 
that sweet strain with which love charms the souls of gods and men.’! In 
these words Socrates, with an ironical show of terror, at once perceives the 
influence of Gorgias, the traces of which are indeed not far to seek.? 








1 Plat. Symp. 197 C, D, E: obros 5 juas 
aAAoTpidrynTos Mev KEvot, oiKkerdrnTOS 5E WANpoL, 
Tas Todade ~Evyddous wet’ GAAHAwY macas TLOEls 
Euviévat, év Eoptais, év xopois, év Ouaias yryvd- 
Mevos Hryeuwv: mpadtnTa mev Topilwy, aypidtnTa 
3 efoplCwr- pirddwpos eduevelas, %dwpos duc- 
uevelas: tTAews ayaois, Beards coors, ayaords 
Geois: (nAwTds &uolpois, kTNTds Eduolpos: Tpudijs, 
aBpdrnros, xA:dis, xaplrwr, iuépov, wd0ov marhp, 
emmeAhs ayadav, auedhs nanav- ev mévy, év 
psBy, ev wd0y, ev Adyp KuBepyhrns, émiBdrns, 
mapaotarns Te Kal owrhp kpioros, ~tuumdvTwy TE 


Gedy kal avOpwmwy Kdopos, iyyeud@v KaAALTOS Kal 
upioros, @ xph erecOa mdvra kvdpa epuuvodvTa 
Kad@s, KadrFs @dis wetéxovra, hv gder WéArAyov 
mdvrwv Oeav te Kal avOpdrwv vdnua. Jowett’s 
translation is given in the text. 

2 Plat. Symp. 198 C: «nal ydp me Topylov 6 
Adyos aveuluynonev, Sore arexvas Td Tov 
‘Ouhpou émemdvOn: epoBodunv uh mor TeAcvTaY 6 
’AydOwv Topylov kepadrhy Sewod A€yew ev TE Ady 


' @ml rov eudv Adyov wéupas abrdv we AlBov TH 


apwvia morhoee, 
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It has already been seen that some of Agathon’s own fragments, as 
preserved by Aristotle, betray the same rhetorical tendencies. In iambics 
further confirmation and illustration will be furnished by the two following 
pairs of lines which Athenaeus quotes from Agathon :— 


et pev Ppdow TAarnOEs, odyi a edppava 
ei 5 edppava ri a’, odyi TarnOes Ppacw. 
Athen. Deipnosoph. V. p. 211 E. 


If I speak truth, I shall not please you well, 
If I must please you, truth I shall not tell. 


TO pev TapEpyov Epyov ws Trovovpeba, 
TO 8 -épyov ws mdpepyov éxtrovovpeba. 
ibid V. p. 185 A. 
Our bywork as life’s serious work we take, 
And bywork of life’s serious work we make. 


In these two last lines can be detected each of the three figures of 
language which are commonly associated with the name of Gorgias, namely 
antithesis, parison, and paromoion ; or parallelism in sense, form, and sound. 
Such lines are probably not isolated eccentricities, since we are expressly told 
that ‘Agathon the tragic poet, known to Comedy for his subtlety of mind 
and elegance of diction, follows Gorgias in many of his iambic lines.’ ! 

For a similar example from the lyrics of Agathon reference may be made 
to a disputed passage of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. In his treatise on the 
eloquence of Demosthenes, Dionysius takes occasion to criticize Plato. 
Selecting the Menexenus, of which he does not question the authenticity, he 
finds in it ‘antitheses and parisoses, those showy ornaments of Gorgias.” 
And a little later, when commenting on a passage taken from the Menexenus 
(236 E), he says (according to a plausible restoration of the text): ‘Here 
adverb corresponds to adverb and verb to verb—ixava@s to evdpevas and 
éraivéoes to mapaivéoe: ; and these parisa are found in the great master of 
expression, Plato, not in your Licymniuses or your Agathons, who can write 
such lines as :— 





knowledge of the remains even of the three 


1 Philostr. Vit. Soph. i. 9, nal ’AydOwy 5é 6 
How glad, for instance, we 


Tis tTpayydlas months, bv h Kwudla copdy re 
kal KadAter oldev, moAAaXod Tay iduBwy yop- 
yid(er.—The fragments of Agathon are in some 
ways the best and most impartial authority of 
all. But (1) they are few and short, (2) they 
may owe their preservation rather to their pe- 
culiarities than to their representative character 
(hence the importance of collateral testimony 
such as that just quoted), (3) they are, in some 
cases, of doubtful ascription. Examined from 


the point of view last mentioned, they remind 
us of the many uncertainties which attend our 


great tragedians. 
should be to have a final determination of the 
authorship of that line about the wisdom of 
tyrants being derived from converse with the 
wise, which Plato in the Republic (viii. 568 A) 
ascribes to Euripides, but which later authorities 
(and most modern editors) assign to the Locrian 
Ajax of Sophocles. 

2 Dionys. Hal. de admir, vi dicendi in 
Demosth. 1033 R: 71a Ocarpiea ra Topylea 
(oxhara).., Tas avTiérers Kal Tas wapiowoets 


Aéyo. 
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bBpw 7 oe Kvrpw, 


/ , a , 6 1) 71 
vouicw ; toov i) woxOov mpatridwn ; 


Reviewing the evidence thus far presented, we may fairly claim that the 
literary estimate of Agathon indicated in the Z'hesmophoriazusae by the 
allusive method of parody receives considerable confirmation from the 
surviving fragments and from other sources. And if we are tempted to 
think that Aristophanes makes too much of the subject of style, we should at 
least remember Agathon’s own view as expressed in the familiar and probably 
genuine story told by Aelian. When a well-meaning critic proposed to prune 
away the antitheses which abounded in his plays, Agathon replied: ‘Why, 
my good sir, you fail to see that you would be robbing Agathon of all the 
Agathon !’? 

We have next to inquire how far the direct judgment—for there seems 
to be a direct judgment—pronounced by Aristophanes himself in another 
play confirms or corrects the impression produced in the Thesmophoriazusae 
by the indirect process of parody. In the Frogs it is said of Agathon that he 
is ‘a good poet and regretted by his friends,’* This line, interpreted by 
the aid of its context, will be seen presently to possess considerable impor- 
tance. But even as an isolated line it deserves attention. Some of Aristo- 
phanes’ single lines are among his most descriptive.* His thumb-nail 
sketches are sometimes better than his full-length portraits, in which 
obvious caricature often takes the place of the minute characterisation we 
should expect in a modern comedy. It may, however, be objected that the 
line here in question cannot be proved to convey the opinion of Aristophanes 
himself. This is true; and yet the personal touch—‘ regretted by his friends’ 
—affords a presumption that Aristophanes is here, to some extent, speaking 
for himself. It may still be objected that this personal touch itself deprives 
the first half of the line of all critical value, since it points to the partiality of 
Aristophanes, who in the interval of six years between the production of the 
Thesmophoriazusae (411 B.C.) and of the Frogs (405 B.c.) may have had his 
feelings stirred by the prolonged absence in Macedonia, or possibly the death, 
of Agathon.’ In this objection there is evident force, and it therefore needs 
consideration in some detail and with special reference to Plato’s account of 
Agathon. We must consider the poet’s personal qualities. 

One of the most striking characteristics of Agathon as he appears in 











1 dbid. 1035 R: obxoty emtppnua empphuart 
avTimapdxertat kal phuart pijua, Td wey ixavas TE 
eduevas, TO 8 ewmawvéce: Td mapavéce, Kal Taira 
Ta mapioa ov Atkdunol eiow odd "Aydbwves of 
Aéyovres ‘HBpw H ce Kimpw voulow; é0ov } 
udxOov mparliwy;’ GAA’ & datudvios Epunvetoa 
TiAdrwy. The words in inverted commas are an 
attempted restoration by Weil. e 

2 Ael. Var. Hist. xiv. 13: Gada od ye, 
yevvaie, A€ANOas ceauTdy Toy ’AydOwva ex Tod 
"AydOwvos apavi(wy, where roy ’Ayd0wva is 

H.S.—VOL, XX. 


clearly intended to imply 7d ayadv. 
® Ran. 84, a&yabds moinrhs Kal wodewds Tois 
olaas. 
4 Such Jines as :— 
puxkds ya maKcs ovrTos GAA’ aay Kaxdy. 
Ach. 909. 
5 8 etxodros pty évOdd ebxodros 8 exei. 
Ran, 82. 
5 The ambiguous expression is és paxdpwv 
evwxlay (Ran. 85), which in any case seems to 
glance at the convivial disposition of Agathon. 


E 
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Plato is his great beauty of person; and in his tributes to this, Plato is 
followed by later writers... To Plato he is also the young man of promise, the 
modest victor with his first tragedy, the gracious and considerate host. 
Happy in the goods of fortune as well as in the gifts of nature, he can indulge 
his kindly instincts to the full. That he was a man of wealth is clear not 
only from the Symposium but also from the burlesque description in the 
Thesmophoriazusae of the state he kept and of the capacities of that wardrobe 
which could answer the exacting demands of his theory of the inner unity of 
dress and drama.* Nor is it unlikely that as a rich man he is writing from 
personal experience in the three short fragments, preserved by Stobaeus, 
which denounce envy :— 
6d0L8" 6 Tois Eyovar Tayaba POovar. 
Stob., Flor., 38, 7. 


Perish the man who envies others’ weal. 


coplas POovicat wadXov 4) wAOVTOV KaXov. 
ibid. 38, 23. 


Nobler is envy of wisdom than of wealth. 


ovK hv av avOp@rroowy ev Bio POovos, 


> , 9 > yy , 
el mavtes Huev €E icov TepuKoTes. 
ibid. 38, 12. 


Never would envy haunt the lives of men, 
If all men’s birthright were equality. 


From everything we hear it seems evident that Agathon was the kind of 
man his friends would have ample reason to regret, and that in their opinion 
of his plays the personal estimate may have coloured the poetical in no ordinary 
degree. It is not impossible, therefore, that Aristophanes, in the line found 
in the Frogs, was much influenced (in retrospect) by the charm of an amiable 
and attractive nature, and by that beauty both of body and of mind which 
appealed almost irresistibly to the Greeks.‘ 

Another clue, of a very different nature, to the attitude of Aristophanes 
may be found in the points of contact between Agathon and Euripides. In 
the Thesmophoriazusae Euripides is made to regard Agathon—‘ the famous 
Agathon,’ as he calls him—as his true and only representative. ‘You alone 
can speak in a manner worthy of me, as he puts it.® And Aristophanes 
seems further to associate Euripides and Agathon, and Socrates as well, in a 
common ridicule when he employs similar stage-devices in presenting them 





1 Plat. Symp. 175 E, 198 A; Protag. 315 D. robes about him and in the sun’s genial glow. 








In later writers, 6 kadds "Ayd@wy has become 
almost a stereotyped phrase. 

2 The dramatic date of the Symposium is 
416 B.c., when Agathon won his first tragic 
victory. He may have been about thirty at the 
time. 

° Aristoph. Thesm. 148 ff. In the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae Agathon composes with his singing 


4 Cp. Plat. Protag. 315 D, véov rt &rt peipa- 
Kiov, ws mev ey@uat, Kadrdv te Kayabdy Thy 
gvow, thy 8 obv idéav advu Kadds.—For An- 
tiphon’s tribute to Agathon, reference may be 
made to Aristot. Hudemian Ethics iii. 5. 

5 Thesm. 29, évead’ "AydOwy 5 Krewds oikav 
tuyxdvet | 6 tpaypdorads. chid. 187, udvos yap 
by Aékeras aklws end. 
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to the spectators’ view and when he provides each of them with a follower 
whose devotion is excessive and ought to be embarrassing. In the same way 
the description (already quoted from the Thesmophoriazusae) of Agathon’s 
method of working may be compared with what is said later of Euripides in 
the Frogs.” .The music, also, of the two poets is condemned and on similar 
grounds ; and as far as Agathon is concerned, Aristophanes’ criticisms are 
illustrated by the proverbial expression ’Aya@wvios avAnous, and by the 
passage in which Plutarch states that Agathon introduced the chromatic 
modulations into tragedy for the first time when bringing out his Mysians. 

Aristotle, too, seems to class Agathon with Euripides. This, however, 
does not appear to diminish (perhaps it rather enhances) Aristotle’s respect 
for him. At all events, where he criticizes Agathon, he criticizes him with 
considerable deference,—a deference which may also be implied in the 
number of his quotations from him. In the eighteenth chapter of the Poetics, 
Agathon’s name is mentioned in close proximity to that. of Euripides. Both 
poets, we are told, err in their treatment of the Chorus, to which Euripides 
assigns too subordinate a position, while with Agathon the choral songs have 
become mere interludes.t In the same chapter it is stated, with due respect, 
that Agathon sometimes made the mistake of choosing for his plays subjects 
of epic rather than dramatic compass.° 

Plato also, in an indirect way, brings Agathon into association with 
Euripides, making the former quote the latter in the course of the speech he 
delivers in the Symposiwm.® It is yet more noteworthy (and here we must 
be allowed a short digression which is more apparent than real) that Plato 
shows us Aristophanes himself as a guest at the table of Agathon, and 
unites host and guest in a common defeat—at the hands of Socrates—before 
the Banquet closes. At the beginning it is made clear that the elegance of 
the young Agathon had not been lost on Socrates, who repairs ‘fair to the 
home of the fair’ as he expresses it, laved and sandailed, he the man who 
had marched unshod across the ice at Potidaea; later in the dialogue the 
Clouds of the baldheaded Aristophanes is méntioned without a trace of 
animosity ; and in the final scene of all Socrates is victor over his former comic 
assailant and victor over even the tragic victor of the day.’ 








proverb ’Ayaddvios at’Anois, see Leutsch and 
Schneidewin, Paroemiogr. Gr. i. p. 2. 

4 Aristot. Puct, xviii. 7. 

5 ibid, xviii. 5. 


1 Agathon is exhibited by means of the ék- 
KbKAnua in Thesm. 96, and so is Euripides in 
Ach. 409. With the attitude of the Oepdrwv 
*Ayd0wvos in the Thesmophoriazusae may be 





compared that of Cephisophon as described in 
Ran. 944, 1408, 1453, and in Fragm. 316. 

2 Ran, 826 :— 
ZvOev 5h crouaroupyds enav Bacaviorpia Alown 
yAdoo", avertorouern POovepods Kivodaa xadivots, 
phuara Saopévn KaTadrerToroyhae: 
mAeupdvwv Toddv mévov. 

3 Plut. Quaest. Conviv. 645 E: xarnyopav tot 
Kadod ’AydOwvos, dv mparov eis tpayydlav pacly 
euBareiv Kal dmopitar 7d xpwparidy. For the 


6 Plat. Symp. 196 E: mas yotv months 
ylyverat, whv &movoos i Td mphy, ob ky 
"Epws G&pnta. The words spaced are from the 
Sthenoboca of Eyripides (Fragm. 663) :— 

momthy 5 &pa 
“Epws diddoxet, kav &uovaos 7 Td mply. 

7 Plat. Symp. 176 A: AeAoupévoy te Kal ras 
Baatrtas brodedeuévov, & éxeivos dAvydnts emotes... 
.-TavtTa 8) exadAwmoduny, iva Kadds mapa 
nardv tw, ibid. 221 B: &meira Cuorye eddner, & 


EQ? 
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It will be remembered that when the narrator Aristodemus was roused 
towards daybreak by the crowing of the cocks he found all the rest of the 
company either asleep or gone, except Agathon and Aristophanes and 
Socrates, who were still awake, they and only they, and were drinking out of 
a great goblet passed from hand to hand. Socrates was conversing with his 
two companions. The whole of their discourse Aristodemus could not 
remember, for he had not been present from the beginning and he was still a 
little drowsy. The main point, however, was, he said, that Socrates was 
forcing the others to admit that skill in writing comedy and skill in writing 
tragedy went together, and that the artistic writer of tragedy was a writer of 
comedy also. To this they nodded their assent, under constraint and scarcely 
following the argument, and first of all Aristophanes fell asleep, and then, as 
day was dawning, Agathon the host. Socrates himself, having outwatched 
them, rose and departed ; and after reaching the Lyceum he took a bath, and 
spent that day like any other, and when it was over went home towards 
evening to rest.! 

In this scene, so strangely full of imaginative truth, the chief interest 
for Plato manifestly lies ir the final victory of Socrates as he issues forth to 
study the tragi-comedy of life in the streets of Athens, and to anticipate 
perhaps in his thoughts a time when a poet like our own Shakespeare, 
moving freely among all men, should prove himself not only a supreme artist 
in tragedy but a writer of comedy also. Of hardly less interest, however, is 
it to conjecture how this thesis of Socrates would, under ordinary conditions, 
have been received by Aristophanes and by Agathon. Aristophanes would 
assuredly have opposed to the uttermost any suggestion, if such he had 
suspected, that tragedy should trespass on the domain of comedy. Of 
Agathon we cannot speak so positively: at one time scholars used, but 
without sufficient evidence, to hold the view that he had himself written 
comedies as well as tragedies. All we can safely say is that he was at one 
with Euripides in overstepping the traditional limits of the art of tragedy. 
He had, in fact, in his remarkable experiment the Flower gone so far as to 
discard the received legends which were the recognized subjects of tragedy 
and to employ fictitious names and fictitious incidents.” 

It has seemed worth while thus to dwell at some length upon the con- 
nexion between Agathon and Euripides because of the presumption it creates 
that if Aristophanes was drawn towards Agathon by personal regard, he was 
also repelled from him by artistic dislike. We feel sure that he could not at 
any time have said anything good of Euripides, for in regard to him he 
contradicts the princely maxim ‘I war not with the dead.’ His power he 
clearly recognized, but he did all that mockery could do to destroy it. 
Towards Agathon his attitude appears to have been somewhat different. His 


*Apiorépaves, Td abv 5) TovTo, Kal exe? dia- mapaBddAets, 

mopeverOar Samep nal évOdde, BpevOvduevos nal xavumdinros kaka WOAN dvéxer Kad? Huiv ceu- 
Ttwpearuaw mapaBddAdAwy, Cp. Aristoph. Nwb. vorpoTwrets, 

362 :-— 1 Plat. Symp. 223 C, D. 


bre BpevOber 7°? ev ratow 5807s Kal twpOaruw 2 Aristot. Poct, ix. 7, 8. 
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literary tendencies he regarded as mischievous ; but Agathon himself was not 
the prime offender, he was also (so the plot of the Thesmophoriazusge 
humorously suggests) a follower capable of revolt, he was still further a good 
host and a good friend. Artistic aversion being thus moderated by personal 
liking, there is paid to him, when his absence had made itself felt, a vague, 
tepid, and probably punning compliment to the effect that he is ‘a good poet.’ 
If the words stood alone, one might well think that the eulogy was too 
equivocal to be of any value. The line as a whole, interesting as it un- 
doubtedly is, might seem to imply no more than that Aristophanes could 
have better spared a better poet. 

But a reference to the context and a comparison of other plays will show 
that Agathon is clearly regarded by Aristophanes as a poet possessing a 
position and an importance of his own. The point to be observed is that, 
whatever his prejudgments and whatever the means he employs in order to 
excite ridicule, Aristophanes does really, whether willingly or unwillingly, 
leave the right sense of proportion upon the mind. After all, he is not only 
a dramatist, satirist, caricaturist; he is a poet of insight and of genius. 
And as modern interpreters we can have little doubt that he ranked Agathon 
next to the three great tragedians and would probably have placed him in a 
class apart. The argumert to be drawn from the prominence given to 
Agathon in the Thesmophoriazusac and in the Gerytades is no doubt treacherous, 
though it hardly seems likely in itself that a satirist who possesses courage 
and discernment and at the same time is deeply in earnest would waste his 
powers on men of little mark.!. But if we look at the context in the Frogs 
and compare the plays of Aristophanes generally, we shall see how clearly 
Agathon seems to stand above the crowd of contemporary minor poets. The 
position of Iophon is, indeed, left undetermined in the opening scene of 
the Frogs until it is ascertained whether his poetry rings true when Sophocles 
is not at hand to aid him ; but it is worth notice that this poet is nowhere 
else even named in the extant plays of Aristophanes? And it hardly needs 
saying that Agathon stands on quite another plane from those minor tragic 
poets whom Aristophanes in this and various other passages dismisses with 
some curt and cutting allusion—the Theognis whose frigidity is mentioned 
in the Thesmophoriazusae and wittily indicated in the Acharnians, or the 
Xenocles—a member of the poetic family of Carcinus—who is so summarily 
dispatched in the Thesmophoriazusae and the Frogs, or the Pythangelus to 
whom in the latter play not even a word of notice is vouchsafed.* Poets of 
this order belonged to the band of innumerable striplings, 200 yards ahead of 








1 The Thesmophoriazusae was produced in 
411 B.c.; the lost Gerytadcs at an uncertain date, 
most probably in 407 B.c. For the Gerytades 
in relation to Agathon, cp. schol. ad Luciani 
Rhetor. Praec. ap. Cramer. Anecd. iv. p. 269, 
20: "Ayd@wv tpaypdias months eis padaxiav 
oxwnrduevos Aporopdve: TG Inpurddyp. Of the 
Thesmophoriazusae there was a second edition 
(or rather a second version), in which occurred 


the line (Fr. vii.) nad Kar’ "Ayd@wv’ avrlOerov 
étupnuevor (so Otto Jahn for efevpnuévov, com- 
paring Pers, Sat. i. 85, ‘crimina rasis librat in 
antithetis ’). 

2 Ran. 73 ff. 

® Thesm. 170, Ach. 188-140, Thesm. 169, 
Ran. 85, ibid. 87. The names of [fifteen or 
sixteen of these minor tragic poets occur in 
Aristophanes. 
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Euripides in loquacity, who write tragedies, who murder their art, and who 
(in words parodied from Euripides) are described as ‘song-temples of the 
swallows. It is abundantly clear, even from Aristophanes, that Agathon’s 
note was something very different from the twitter of such temple-haunting 
martlets as these. It is not at all likely, either, that Agathon was excelled 
by those two poets—Ion of Chios and Achaeus—whose names, in obedience 
to the so-called ‘Alexandrian canon’ of five tragedians, are usually given 
next to those of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides in the modern histories 
of Greek literature. Achaeus is parodied (without mention) in three passages 
only of Aristophanes, while Ion is mentioned (laughingly) in one and 
parodied in two others.? The silence of Plato and Aristotle with regard to 
both of them points in the same direction; and of Ion one of the best of 
the later Greek literary critics suggests a low estimate.* Ion would, in fact, 
seem to have been a writer who attempted many varieties of literature with 
fair but not distinguished success in every field. 

The many uncertainties which beset literary problems of this nature are 
obvious. But in the present instance we are perhaps entitled to conclude 
that, notwithstanding much seeming divergence, an essential harmony unites 
the views which are expressed or implied with respect to Agathon by Aristo- 
phanes (in the Frogs and in the Thesmophoriazusac), by Plato, and by 
Aristotle. All our authorities would apparently agree to give him too high a 
place to be consistent with his exclusion from the ‘ Alexandrian canon ’ if that 
were regarded as a strict classification according to merit. On the one hand, 
it is evident that he belonged to the innovators rather than to the servile 
imitators ; he had a certain originality about him, and his Flower would be 
an interesting discovery were some of our energetic explorers to come across 
it. On the other hand, there are clear indications in his own fragments that 
he was a somewhat artificial and mannered poet, given to moralising and 
Sicelising ; one who, in the trial which faces every artist, was carried, by his 
anxious desire to repudiate popular standards, into the opposite error of 
inclining to the faults of the coterie.‘ 

In conclusion, I may perhaps be permitted to express the view that, if 
only as an aid to the better understanding of a great poet, the general 
question of Literary Criticism (or, Literary Allusion) in Aristophanes deserves 
a more systematic treatment than it has hitherto received. As no separate 
book upon the subject exists, there is no doubt good reason for the deficiency. 
But whatever the cause may be, it cannot be lack of matter. Something has 
been already said to show this in the case of one poet—a poet not of the 
very highest rank. A general inquiry would range over a far wider field. It 
would trace the history of Greek dramatic parody, showing that all periods of 
Greek literature from Epicharmus to Lucian afford traces of this tendency. 





' Ran. 88 ff. 4 This weakness of Agathon we might perhaps 
2 Vesp. 1081, Pax 356, Ran. 184; Pax 835; have inferred from certain stray hints in the 
Ran. 706, 1425. Symposium (e.g. p. 194 B, C), even if they had 


3 *Longinus,’ de Subl. xxxiii. 5. stood alone. 
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It would illustrate the fact that, with the Greeks, parody was no merely 
frivolous diversion but was cultivated as a fine art. Not sparing the great 
and celebrated, but rather singling them out for attack, it reminded all men 
that admiration and reverence should be sane and temperate, that raillery is 
wholesome, that the salt of humour is an excellent antidote against cor- 
ruption. Such an inquiry would exhibit Aristophanes as the great.master of 
parody, and the more a master that he employs the art not as independent, 
but as ancillary to the art of comedy. His parodies would be traced, 
collected, classified, and an effort made to discriminate (where possible) 
between such as are intended to convey literary criticism or satire and such as 


‘are simply meant to amuse. Some account would, moreover, be attempted of 


the literary criticism known to have been contained in the writings of other 
comic poets of the time of Aristophanes; and the historic point of view 
would also be consulted by a reference to the hereditary tragic poets, and the 
minor tragedians generally, whose names occur in Aristophanes himself—men 
who by him were rated at their real worth, though some of them had 
defeated Sophocles or Euripides in the public contests. An endeavour would 
further be made, not indeed to elicit a complete scheme of critical doctrine 
from a poet and a comic poet, but to bring into due relief any indications of 
Aristophanes’ views with respect to the general features of the poetry of his 
time—passages such as the locus classicus (previously mentioned) in the 
Frogs about the new and worthless race of tragic poets, or the other in the 
Birds as to the dithyrambic poet-impostors, or the other in the Wasps with 
regard to the stale devices of the writers of comedy.!. The Aristophanic 
criticism of individual poets would also be reviewed, and it would be shown, 
in the case of Aeschylus (let us say), what are the probable views of 
Aristophanes concerning the poetic genius in general of Aeschylus, and 
concerning his plots, his style, his prologues, his lyrics, his stage 
appliances, his gifts and powers as a teacher of civic virtue. And after this 
endeavour to recover Aristophanes’ estimate of both the merits and the 
defects of Aeschylus, the inquiry would be extended lastly to his merciless 
criticism of Euripides, in which ridicule reigns everywhere and leaves little 
room for true appreciation. 

It would be superfluous here to refer to the skill with which, as the 
assailant of Euripides, Aristophanes makes his point. But the point itself is 
of peculiar and permanent interest in the history of literary art, and it may 
be illustrated almost as well from the less obvious and hackneyed case of 
Agathon as from that of Euripides himself. We have only to recall the 
words of Aristotle with reference to the Flower. ‘In Agathon’s Flower 
incidents and names alike are fictitious, and yet they give none the less 
pleasure. We must not, therefore, at all costs keep to the received legends, 
which are the usual subjects of Tragedy.’* The words ‘give none the less 
pleasure ’ and ‘ at all costs’ mark excellently the contrast between the general 





1 Ran. 88 fi., Av. 904-958, Vesp. 57 ff. 
2 Aristot. Poetics ix. 7, 8 (S. H. Butcher’s translation). 
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attitude of Aristotle and that of Aristophanes—between the wise tolerance of 
the later philosopher and the fine intolerance of the contemporary artist. 
Intolerant Aristophanes undoubtedly is ; but it is impossible not to feel 
that his very prejudices are the prejudices of genius, and as such throw a 
flood of light upon those changes in the old life of Hellas which he deplored 
but was unable to arrest. 
W. Ruys Roserts. 























SITES IN E. KARIA AND S. LYDIA. 
[PLATE VI.] 


As supplementary to the papers by Mr. Myres and myself in this 
Journal (vol, xvi. p. 188 and 241) I here give the results of two short 
journeys in Eastern Karia and Southern Lydia (see the Map, Pl. VI.), made 
by the aid of funds granted me by the Hellenic Society. 


A,—ANCIENT SITES. 


I proceed from West to East, starting from Tekke Kale, the most 
easterly site described in our former papers (see route-map, p. 58). 

Divlin Kale, at a short distance from Tekke Kale, is a tower of isodomous 
masonry. It is situated near the most frequented road across the Mazin 
Dagh, the road from Chesme to the Maeander plain. It commands no 
extensive view and cannot, like Tekke Kale, have served as a beacon station. 
The construction differs from that of the beacon-stations Tekke Kale, Attau- 
lusu Kale and Kurundere Kale, the corners not being ornamented with that 
draft, which is characteristic of these and of the military masonry of circ, 
300 B.c.1_ Divlin Kale is of earlier date, and its raison d’étre was to protect 
this not unimportant line of road. I did not see and could not hear of any 
traces of residences or tombs near it. It and Tekke Kale are the only 
ancient fortresses in the Mazin Dagh, with the exception of a fortress I have 
not visited, overlooking the lower gorge of the Marsyas. 

KoskInIA. We had conjectured (Vol. xvi. p. 242) that this town would 
be found near the entrance of the Uzan Boghaz, and precisely here on an 
isolated hill called the Ari Tepe (Wasp Hill) is a Greek city site 
which meets all the requirements (Fig. 1). The ,lowest course of the 
walls is preserved for a great part of their circuit, and the theatre is clearly 
defined. The circular building to the north of the Acropolis may possibly 
have been a large tumulus. Excavation on the site would probably reveal 
little more than is visible, as it is much denuded and the buildings have 
obviously served as a quarry, the stones of the theatre having been apparently 
all abstracted. 


1 E.g. of the fortifications of Ephesus, built by Lysimachus. 
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At the village of Dalaman close by a weekly bazaar! is held; in fact, 
until the recent establishment of a cotton factory here, there was no village, but 
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simply the booths for the bazaar. It is a remarkable fact, indicative of im- 
portance of the site at the time of the Turkish conquest, that the large stream 





Thursday. Deirmenjik—Nazli (MASTAURA) 





1] give a list of the weekly bazaars held 


now or formerly in this neighbourhood. I add —China (ALABANDA). Kavakly (BARGASA). 
the names of ancient towns which are on the Friday. Karabounar—Sultan Hissar (Nysa) 
sites or near. —Enibol (NEAPOLIS)—Arpas (HARPASA), Gyr- 





Sunday. Aidin (TRALLES)—Bozdoghan. 

Monday. Kocharli—Attcha. 

Tuesday. Bagharasi—Dalaman (KOSKINIA) 
—Sali-bazar. 

Wednesday. Sokhia (PRIENE)—Yeni-bazar 
(ORTHOSIA)—Presa—Akchova. 


Oba (ALABANDA). 
Saturday. Kiosk—Kuyujak (ANINETA)— 
Karpusli (ALINDA). 
Bazaars were formerly held also at Ghidte 
and Amasa, in the Harpasus valley. 
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traces of walls are now visible. 
appeared, 


Fic. 1.—Koskinia (ARI TEPE). 


Walls 7 feet thick. ° A. Theatre. 
Towers 15 feet square. B. Circular Structure. 


Notre.—The outer-wall of the town, no doubt, continued from D towards B or C, but no 
The outer line of defence on the Eastern side has also dis 
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which drains the northern face of the Madran Dagh and falls into the Marsyas at 
the southern end of the Uzan Boghaz (the very stream which Strabo tells us 
the road from Koskinia to Alabanda crosses sixteen times) bears, although it 
does not pass by Dalaman, the name of Dalaman Chai. 

We need, I think, have no hesitation in placing Koskinia here, although 
epigraphical evidence is wanting. 

BarGAsa (Kavakly, Yel-Kale). The problem of the site of Bargasa is a 
difficult one, which we in part stated in our previous article (ib. p. 197). We 
have on the one hand the clear and undisputed statement of Strabo who 
places it near the Keramic Gulf. This is supported by the occurrence in the 
Athenian tribute-lists of [lepyacaio., Pergasa being, it would seem, another 
way of writing Bargasa. On the other hand we have the evidence of 
Ptolemy’s map, which places it a little south of the Maeander, and that of an 
inscription (Ath. Mitth. xix. p. 102) which associates it with cities of this 
neighbourhood. To fortify Ptolemy’s location comes the evidence of the coin 
finds. I have taken some trouble to obtain information about these. I 
learnt in Smyrna from Mr. Lawson that coins of Bargasa came from the 
neighbourhood of Aidin. In Aidin I was positively told that one coin of 
Bargasa had been found at Kavakly near Bozdoghan. When I visited Kavakly 
and Bozdoghan in 1897 I obtained no coins at Kavakly ; but among a small 
number of coins found in the neighbourhood which I acquired at Bozdoghan, 
were two of Bargasa. This was strong evidence (see p. 80) of the site of 
this city being in the neighbourhood, and it only remained to discover if there 
were any site more likely than Kavakly, the site on which I knew that one 
coin of Bargasa had been found. As far as I can learn, there is not any site 
possessing better claims. The only fortifications at or near Kavakly are an 
apparently isolated tower of Hellenic masonry and the high hill-fortress of 
Yel-Kale, a pu@ely strategical castellum ignobile overlooking the road which 
crosses the Madran Dagh by the valley of the Dalaman Chai. There are no 
marbles in the village. It is however to be noted that the fortifications of 
the neighbouring Neapolis have, if they ever existed, disappeared, and that in 
this country, which is not a limestone country, marble stones have been 
almost all utilised for lime, so that at Harpasa, which has always been 
a large and important village with a bazaar, and is close to the site of the 
ancient town, there are no inscriptions and scarcely a single marble stone. 
At Neapolis even, in the neighbourhood of which the limestone crops up, 
marble stones are very rare. Such are the disqualifications of the site for 
being that of an ancient town of some importance. Its qualifications are 
these. In the village there are a good many monolithic columns of the native 
stone (such as are very common at Neapolis). The number of these testifies 
that there were public edifices on the site. Some of the columns stand erect, 
but not apparently in situ. Underneath one house is preserved part of the 
stylobate of an ancient building. The whole site is thickly strewn with 
pottery. More important perhaps are the tumuli which congregate near the 
village (see below). Perhaps most important is the fact that, within the 
memory of the elder inhabitants, a weekly bazaar was held here. 
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This evidence, taken together with the facts that a coin of Bargasa was 
found here, that coins of Bargasa occur in the neighbourhood, and that there 
is no other site, as far as I could learn, in the neighbourhood, which has such 
claims, induce me to fix Bargasa at Kavakly. 

If we had only the testimony of Strabo, who knew well this part of the 
Maeander valley from his residence at Nysa and yet puts Bargasa on the 
Keramic gulf, it would require much stronger evidence from finds to place it at 
Kavakly ; but we have also the testimony of Ptolemy and the testimony of the 
inscription above mentioned, both of which indicate that it was near the 
lower Maeander valley. The foundation legend of the city favours the 
presumption that it was near the frontier of Lydia. Badpyaoa amo 
Bapydoov tod viod Bapyns cal ‘Hpaxréas, dv éd/wEe Adpwos 6 ’Ouddrns Kal 
‘Hpaxréovs Stephanus s.v. on the authority of Apollodorus the author of 
Kapixa. Compare the foundation legend of the Lydian town ’A « éX7¢ (site 
unknown): éotxe 5é A\éyerOar amo ’Axédov tod ‘Hpaxréovs cai Mandidos 
mados SovAns THs "Owdarns, Stephanus on the authority of Hellanicus, who 
is also in all probability the original authority for the Bargasa legend. It is 
not allowable to dispute Strabo’s text. The city which he named in the same 
breath with Keramos can scarcely be any other than the unnamed city near 
Oula,! the only city-site hitherto discovered, and (I am almost convinced) the 
only one existing (except Karaja-hissar Pedasa, see J.H.S xvi. p. 192) in the 
district his phrase would cover. This may be the Pergasa of the Athenian 
tribute-lists, and Strabo may have called it Bargasa either deliberately or by a 
clerical error. In a general map this should be labelled ‘ Bargasa (Strabo) ?’ and 
Kavakly should be labelled ‘ Bargasa (Ptol.)” We must await inscriptions to 
solve the problem finally. 

Bozdoghan and Hui-dere are the only other ancient fortified sites on the left 
bank of the Marsyas and below Amasa where it emerges from its gorge. 
Neither of them can have been a Hellenic city. At Bozdoghan a summit 
above the modern town is occupied by a nearly circular fort of small 
dimensions. The masonry is not Hellenic but of earlier style. There is a 
notable absence of ancient stones in the town and its cemeteries. Hai-dere 
Kale is much larger than Bozdoghan Kale. The walls of the acropolis are 
still standing on the southern side to a height of ten or twelve courses. The 
masonry is somewhat irregular and of early date. It is certainly a city site, 
but remains of Hellenic or later times are wanting. There is at least one 
tumulus outside the walls, 

Altyn-Tash? is a hill fortress bearing a great resemblance to the Latmian 
fortresses of Euren and Baghajik (HS. xvi. p. 211), the geological 
formation being here the same. The masonry of the walls is of good 
isodomous style, like that of the walls of Baghajik. The tumuli are the 
most important remains (see below). 





1 J.H.S. xvi. pp. 197. The site was visited distinct. 
by Messrs. Hula and Szanto (Bericht, 1894, 2? The name gold-stone is perhaps deriyed 
p. 34) who seem to have missed the theatre, from finds of gold coins on the spot. There is 
which I can state from memory to be very _ in the village a tradition of such a find, 
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On the high Madran peak N.W. of this is a fortress which I was unable 
to visit in 1899 owing to a heavy snowfall. Owing to its position I suspect 
that it may have been a beacon-station. 

Beirli kale and Asma kale ave small Hellenic forts. They were both 
residential and not purely strategical sites, as the tombs near them show. 

The names of the villages Amasa and Presa are doubtless ancient. Amasa 
is a large village situated at the point where the Harpasus quits its defile 
and enters its lower valley. There are some simple single-chambered rock 
tombs on the hill N. of the village, and on the summit round which the river 
sweeps before passing the village is a medieval fortress, At Presa a castron 
was seen by Messrs. Doublet and Deschamps, (Bull. xiv. p. 608). 

PLARASA? (Bin-ghetch or Yaikin). This site was first visited in 
1888, by Messrs. Doublet and Deschamps, who copied most of the 
inscriptions (Nos. L—V. below) and conjecture that it is Plarasa. It is 
situated on the high plateau of Yol-alti, a plateau which extends to 
the Davas Ova or plain of Tabae with little change of altitude, except 
where it is cut by the gorges of the Harpasus and its tributaries. 
Slightly to the south of Bin-ghetch is the boundary of the modern Kazas of 
Karasu and Davas. The only existing ruins are those of a large church built 
of ancient materials. If we possessed no other evidence, we might be 
induced to conjecture that these marbles had been conveyed from Aphrodisias 
for the construction of the church. The numerous tombs however demon- 
strate that this was an ancient site, and the church probably took the place 
of an important temple. The sepulchral inscription No. VI. proves, according 
to a recognised canon, that this was a distinct commune in the territory of 
Aphrodisias. As decrees of the senate and people of Aphrodisias were 
engraved here, it was evidently a place of importance. In the senatus con- 
sultum relating to Aphrodisias (Viereck Sermo Graccus p. 6) the city of 
Aphrodisias is described as 7 [apacéwv xai ’Adpodeiovgwy rodus, the 
community as 6 djmos o TIkapacéwy Kai Adpodecoréwy. There was at that 
time no distinct modus or Sjyos of Plarasa; but the city subsequently known 
as Aphrodisias was called 4 [ltapacéwv nai ’Adpodioréwr rods. The prece- 
dence given to Plarasa is noteworthy, but I do not think that the correct 
explanation of it need be that Plarasa was the older name of the city site, or 
the name of its most important quarter. In this case we should probably 
have found a record of the fact in Stephanus, who gives several older names 
of Aphrodisias, s.v. MeyadAn mods. I should conjecture as follows. There 
was at some time a ouvotxiopos of Plarasa and Aphrodisias, the old native 
name of which was probably Ninoe or something similar. In the names 
MeydAn modus and Aedéywr modus given by Stephanus, we may perhaps 
trace the terms respectively employed to describe the city by its inhabitants 
and the inhabitants of the more aristocratic Plarasa before the cvvocxrpds. 
The Leleges were regarded as serfs, and the name Aedéywv mods was a 
reproach. It could boast, however, of being bigger than Plarasa, and its 
people cailed it Meyddn mods. When the cuvorxicuos was made on 
the site of Aphrodisias the Plarasa people stipulated that in view of their 
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giving .up the claims to the site of their own city, the joint city constructed 
on the site of Aphrodisias should bear their name first. This lasted for a 
short time, and afterwards Plarasa simply survived as a centre of worship. 
Its temple was probably one of a god identified with Zeus; for on the joint 
coins we have on one side the head of Aphrodite, on the other, the eagle on 
thunderbolt, a symbol which is found also on the autonomous coins of the 
neighbouring Nedzrodus, which I should conjecture to be a foundation made 
from Plarasa. 

Until another epigraphically certified site presents itself, we may with 
fair probability place Plarasa at Yaikin. 

GoRDIOUTEICHOS. (hiorle is a small village picturesquely situated on a 
tributary of the Harpasus which here cuts into the plateau. It is built on the site 
of a Hellenic city. There are numerous marbles, but unfortunately, the only 
inscription I found is No. IX, and I could obtain no coins. The very small theatre 
is well preserved ; there are no traces of fortification. This is the only certain 
city-site between Antioch and Tabae, and one is tempted to place Gordiou- 
teichos here. It is true that Livy’s words in his account of Manlius’ march from 
Antioch to Tabae are very explicit: ‘inde ad Gordiouteichos quod vocant 
processum est ; ex eo loco ad Tabas tertiis castris perventum’ (38,13). This can 
only mean that Gordiouteichos was one day’s march from Antioch, Tabae three 
days’ march from Gordiouteichos. If Ghiorle were Gordiouteichos, we have 
two days’ march at least from Antioch here, and one day’s march on to Tabae. 
If, however, it is allowable to suppose that Livy misrendered Polybius, and that 
the whole distance from Antioch to Tabae was three days’ march, Gordiou- 


teichos being the only station of note, the position of Ghiorle would suit. 


There is, I think, some reason at least to suppose that Manlius passed it. 
There are two alternative routes from Antioch to Tabae, one the usual camel- 
track by Aphrodisias and the Gorgos Bel, the other by the Yol-alti plateau 
passing near Ghiorle. As Aphrodisias is not named in the account of the 
march, it would seem that Manlius took the latter road, by no means a 
difficult one and more direct than the former. Ramsay (in a letter to me), 
while suggesting the possibility that Ghiorle is Gordiouteichos, is rather 
inclined to place here Tapasa, a place mentioned in the Notitiae Episcopatuum 
between Tabae and Antioch. However, Ghiorle is a Hellenic city site, as 
the existence of a theatre demonstrates, and as Tapasa is not a city known 
from Stephanus, who has chronicled nearly all such cities, I prefer to assume 
that Ghiorle is Gordiouteichos. It is possible that Tapasa should be placed 
at the site near Ghiorle marked in the map as Euren, where there are some- 
what extensive remains of Christian times. Gordiouteichos is, of course, a 
name which for some reason obscure to us (probably a local tradition) was 
given to the place in post-Alexandrian times. It may have been a 
temporary foundation of one of the Diadochi, on a site the permanent 
native name of which was Tapasa. If Gordiouteichos was at Ghiorle, 
the fact that no coins of the town later than the second century B.C. are 
known would be accounted for on the supposition that it was among the 
towns granted to Tabae by Sulla after the Mithridatic war (see the Senatus 
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consultum Bull. de Corr. Hell. xiii. p. 503 and Hermes xxv. p. 625). The 
cessation of its independence at this time might also account for the absence 
of fortifications. 

Ghiaur-bazar. If we adhere to Livy’s account of Manlius’ march and 
seek a site for Gordiouteichos near Karasu, the only available one is Ghiaur- 
bazar. Here the only remains are a line of wall about 100 yds. long running 
about east and west along a ridge. The tower at the west end is built of 
marble and is of fine isodomous masonry. It is entered by a door on its west 
side, This fortification as it stands cannot have formed a complete system 
of defence, and it is difficult to conjecture what was the original plan of the 
whole. On the slopes there is a great deal of pottery, but I saw no 
further traces of buildings. 

TanTALos. The site of the present bridge across the Morsynus or 
Dandala Chai is called Dandala and close to the bridge on the left bank is 
a medieval fortress, evidently the Tantalos mentioned by Niketas (see 
Ramsay Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. p. 186). 


Sites in Lydia (see route-map, p. 65). 


ANINETA. On one of the spurs of Mount Messogis, about 1} hours from 
the Kuyujuk stands the village of Boghdaylik (boghday, anglice ‘ wheat’); 
close to the village are the remains of the circuit of an ancient acropolis. 
The wall, which is nowhere well preserved, is formed of small stones, not 
carefully squared, and at first sight appears to be medieval work, but it 
is built without mortar. As to the date of the masonry I cannot 
pronounce. It is not possible to trace its whole course. The southern 
spurs of Messogis are here composed of an alluvial soil, into which heavy 
rains rapidly eat. The final spurs present the appearance of a raised map 
made for the use of giants. Doubtless much of this acropolis-summit has 
been carried away. There are no traces of public buildings. except a few 
marbles in the village, among them the inscription No. X. which proves the 
site to be Anineta. I procured a coin of Anineta on the spot. They are by 
no means common. My friend Mr. Lawson of Smyrna tells me that he has 
only met with about two in his experience; so that this evidence is, if such 
is needed, a weighty confirmation of that of the inscription. The position 
accords well with Hierocles’ order, who, going eastward, places Anineta next 
to Mastaura. 

At Ghidre, in the valley by which I ascended to cross Messogis to Avra 
(see route-map, p. 65) is a very well preserved medieval fortress. 

Saryj-ova is a small upland plain, where a permanent colony of that 
interesting people, the nomad wood-cutters known as Taktajis, has in recent 
years been founded on an ancient site, determined as such by the tumulus 
described below (p. 72) and by the numerous squared stones (possibly taken 
from other similar tombs) built into the houses. That it was a residential 
site is proved by the existence of large pithoi for storing oil, one of which I 
saw in situ, There are no traces of fortifications, and no marbles. 
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B.—Tomss. 


In a previous article (J.JZS8. xvi. p. 242) Mr. Myres and I described and, 
as far as lay in our power, classified the various types of tombs found in 
western Karia, and we laid stress on the fact that the circular tumuli which 
are very common in the neighbourhood of Halicarnassus and which we styled 
Lelegian do not apparently extend in an easterly direction further than 
Keramos and Bargylia. 
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When, proceeding eastwards, we reach the valleys of the Marsyas and 
Harpasus another variety of the circular tumulus presents itself. This is a 
fact of undoubted ethnological importance, although of course its full value 
cannot be determined without excavation and the knowledge, which we 
lack, of the mode of interment and the character and date of the objects 
buried with the dead in these tombs. 

It is best to commence with a description of the most noteworthy and 
vest preserved example of the class, the tumulus at Altyn-Pash near 
Bozdoghan. 


H.S.— VOL. XX. F 
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Altyn-Tash is, as I have said, a fortress much resembling the Latmian 
fortress of Baghajik (/.H.S. xvi. p. 211), and outside the walls are several 
well-cut cist tombs of the ordinary Latmian type with gable-shaped covers. 
Close to one of these on the east side of the fortress is the tumulus. The 
masonry of its encircling wall is of careful isodomous workmanship (see Fig. 2). 
A dromos on the south side leads to the grave, which consists of two chambers 
(see Plan, Fig. 3) the inner chamber being larger than the outer. The 
- chambers are not, as in the case of the tumuli of Halicarnassus and old 
Smyrna, constructed on the system of the false arch, but the walls are per- 
pendicular and they are roofed by stone beams on which rest broad thin slabs. 
This form of roof is evidently derived from woodwork, and is not adapted like 
the arch to carry great weight. In order to protect the roof from the super- 
incumbent pressure of the stones and earth piled on to form the tumulus, the 





Fic. 2.—Tumu.us or ALTYN-TasH. 
The door of the tomb is visible in a line with the tree. 


roof of the chambers is surmounted by a void passage formed of broad thin 
slabs standing chevron-wise /)\. This passage runs along the whole axis of the 
chambers. It is about five feet high and four and half wide. It is, 
it seems to me, certain that it served a purely structural, and no ritual 
purpose. The height of the tombs as given in the section is conjectural, 
as the floor is nowhere visible. Along the back wall of the inner chamber 
runs first a ledge (a) and at a small distance above it a shelf (0). Both 
seem to be too narrow to have been meant for resting sarcophagi on. On the 
summit of the tumulus close to the tree with a boy sitting under it (Fig. 2) 
stood a phallus-shaped terminus socketed in a square block (Fig. 4). It is 
still in situ, but has fallen out of its shallow socket. __ 

At some distance to the south, close to an extensive Turkish grave-yard, 
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are the remains of a similar but smaller two-chambered tumulus. Within it 
I noticed a small fragment of marble with a simple moulding. 

At Kavakly, where I have placed Bargasa, are numerous tumuli, many 
of which appear now as simple grassy mounds with no trace of an encircling 
wall. Two at least had been opened. The largest, probably double- 
chambered, had been stripped of its masonry by the constructors of the 
new carriage road. I give (Fig. 5) the ground plan of a single-chambered 
one. The encircling wall can be traced in part. The slabs which rest on 
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Fic. 8.—PLAN AND SECTION OF ALTYN-TASH TUMULUS. 


the single roof-beam are of considerable breadth, two sufficing to cover the 
chamber. 

At the village of Arably, between Kavakly and Bozdoghan, is a well 
preserved double-chambered tumulus of the interior of which Fig. 6 shows the 
ground plan. It is roofed on the same principle as the Altyn-Tash tomb. 

It is at least probable that some of these tumuli in the Harpasus valley 
were, like that of Altyn-Tash, surmounted by termini of phallic form, although 
I found no traces of these; and before describing other analogous tombs, I 
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will state the very few facts known to me about the range of this peculiar 
feature. 

I have used the word terminus rather than the word phallus; for 
Herodotus styles the objects on the Sardis tombs odpor and they were not 
phalli, but rather stone balls like those formerly used for the decoration of 
park-gates in Great Britain (see von Olfers, Abh. der pr. Akad, 1858, p. 546, 
whose illustration of one is here reproduced, Fig. 7). It is exceedingly 
doubtful, in view of the form of the Sardis stones, whether the termini of 
phallic form were meant to represent phalli; and, if the word is used, it 
must be used simply as a convenient mode of description. As is well known 
(although these tombs have never been adequately described) some of the 
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numerous tumuli at Old Smyrna were surmounted by such phallic termini 
and these termini are still lying there (see Texier, Asie M. ii. Pl. 151). This 
is a remarkable fact, because the construction of the tumuli of Old Smyrma 
is similar to that of the Halicarnassus tumuli, and it is almost certain that if the 
usage had existed near Halicarnassus, we should find some present trace of such 
termini there. The instances known to me in the region of the lower Maeander 
valley are two. The most noteworthy is that ofa large and conspicuous tumulus 
in the plain of the Marsyas near Alabanda. The tumulus isa large mound some 
160 yards in circumference. That it was an important site in the eyes of the 
citizens is shown by the fact that a road, which has, like all the other roads 
leaving Alabanda, a line of sarcophagi on each side of it, runs as far as this 
tumulus and then ceases. An unsuccessful attempt to find the chamber of 
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the tumulus was, I am told, made by Mr. Borrell, and traces of this attempt 
are still visible. The white marble terminus which surmounted it is now 
lying beneath it broken and partially buried (see Fig. 8). Its dimensions 
are: height 1:90 m., circumference of lower 





part about 2 m., of upper part about 4 m. ree 
The purpose of the irregularly placed pits | 
(undoubtedly not the result of accident) in | 
the surface of the glans is obscure. The 

terminus had fallen, and was only unearthed | 


in Borrell’s diggings, and an eye-witness of ee: 


these told me that the surface of the glans 
had cross-lines (or stars) on it. There is no 
trace of these now, but we may compare 
von Olfers’s description of the termini on the 
tomb of Alyattes (doc. cit. p. 546): ‘ Die stark 
verwitterte Kugel zeigte viele sich kreu- ________ ie 





zende Linien, welche mit einem schragen 

Instrumente eingehauen zu sein schienen.’ 

The upper surfaces of these objects should be | 
carefully examined. Tai alee Fat 

Between Acharaca (the site of the Fic. 6.—TuMULUS AT ARABLY. 
celebrated Plutonium near Nysa) and the 
railway station of Chifte Kaife is a much smaller tumulus, which was 
also surmounted by a white marble terminus of similar form. This was 
broken into several pieces by the villagers with the hope of finding gold in 
it some years ago; but its fragments and the base with socket still lie close 
to the tumulus, which has not been opened. 

Large artificial tumuli (universally designated as Mual-tepe ; “ treasure- 
hill”) are common in the Maeander valley and its neighbourhood. They await 
exploration. The most noteworthy I have seen are the Mal-tepe to the right 
of the road from Harpasa to Nazli at about one hour’s distance from the 
former, and the Mal-tepe in the Morsynus valley between the village of 
Yenije and Antiochia ad Maeandrum. 





On the opposite or eastern side 
of the Harpasus valley, the tombs 
I encountered are slightly different 
from those on its western side; 
cf although the double chamber seems 

pw a constant feature. I give in Fig. 9 
————=>-—~._ the plan of a tomb close to the 
= village of Yelije near Harpasa, The 

door of the grave is blocked up, so 





that it was impossible to enter and 
measure it, but I could see that there were two chambers. The 
structure has a second story consisting of one chamber and entered 
by a door immediately above the door of the lower chambers. This 
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upper chamber, now used as a byre, has been re-roofed in modern times, 
and no traces of its old roof remain. At the point x is a break in 





Fic. 8.—TERMINUS OF ALABANDA’ TUMULUS. 


the regular isodomous masonry filled up in antiquity by less regular 
masonry. There are no traces of an encircling wall, but the dromos 
is cut by the modern road, which passes 
close to the tomb, and partially destroyed. 
If such an encircling wall ever existed, 
we might conjecture that the upper story 
was, like the passage of the Altyn-Tash 
tomb, a device to avoid pressure on the 
roof of the sepuichral chambers, and that 
this tomb was therefore a tumulus, but 


-~| of such large dimensions that the super- 

Ul. incumbent weight of its apex which 
| 
| 








rae 





rested on the roof of the upper chamber 
was not excessive. But this, I think, is 
4 = not likely; as the lateral pressure on the 
yy — walls of the upper chamber would have 

WY —' been ied. It is therefore pre- 
ferable to regard the upper chamber as 

ot ae a heroon meant for the performance of 
rites due to the dead; and this form of 
tomb would be a survival of burial in 








Fic. 9.—Tomp at YELIJE. 


About two metres high; superstructure 
unshaded. At x is a break in the the house. 
regular masonry. Near Asma Kale is a chamber of 


ruder masonry than the Yenije tomb 
(Fig. 10). It seems to me to be the superstructure of a similar tomb, but, if 
so, the sepulchral chambers are still concealed. Below Beirli Kale is a 





_— 








—— 
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double-chambered tomb of the same plan as those described. As my measure 
had been mislaid, I am unable to give a plan of the grave-chambers. They 


are roofed on the same principle as the 
Altyn-Tash tomb. The tomb had a 
rectangular superstructure, the lowest 
course of which alone survives in part. 
There are obvious remains of the super- 
structure of other such tombs on the 
site, but only this one can be entered. 
In the neighbourhood of Bin- 
ghetch or Yaikin (where I conjectur- 
ally place Plarasa), are numerous tombs. 
That of which I give a plan and section 
(Fig. 11), was excavated recently, and 
is the only one which could be entered. 
The whole is encircled by a wall which 
possibly consisted always, as now, of 
one course of stones. From an opening 
in this, one descends by three steps 
to the short dromos leading to the 
chambers. Right and left of the en- 


N 





Fic. 10.—Tomp aT ASMA-KALE. 
(Same Scale as Fig. 9.) 


trance to the inner chamber are carved a disc and bucranium and a snake 
and bucranium. The whole, with the exception of the encircling wall and the 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION 














Fic. 11.—Toms AT BIN-GHETCH. 


2 
METRES 


A. Snake and Bucranium. _B. Dise and Bucranium. 


roof, is cut in the rock and not 
built. Both from the style of 
the carvings and from the fact 
that the things found in the 
tomb were of late date (I saw 
none, but lamps were men- 
tioned to me), it is evident 
that this tomb is of com- 
paratively recent date. The 
ring of stones round it, and 
round the other tombs which I 
could not enter, is, however, 
evidently a survival of the 
tumulus, In nothing are people 
more conservative than in the 
burial of their dead. Asia 
Minor, where, as Ramsay says 
somewhere, nothing dies, is 
full of evidences of this par- 
ticular conservatism. The 
little Turkish grave-yards 


placed on ridges and passes and often close to ancient tombs, but 
quite far away from modern villages, are evidences of it. The turban 
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or kaouk on Turkish graves is perhaps an adaptation of the phallic 
terminus. 

In view of the facts that the tumuli surmounted by termini occur only 
in Lydia or near the Lydian frontier, and that Herodotus, a native of Karia, 
notes the usage as Lydian, I would venture to style as Lydian not only the 
Altyn-Tash tumulus, but the other tombs here described, which have no 
precise analogies in Western Karia. Their three characteristics, not always 
co-existent, are the tumulus form, the double chamber, and the form of roof 
derived from woodwork. In Western Karia the tumulus has a vaulted 
chamber, double chambers are rare (see J.H.S. xvi. p. 253, Fig. 30), the roof 
with stone beams has only been met with at Almajik in the Marsyas valley 
(ibid., p. 263, Fig. 45), and at Tekke Kale (ibid, p. 258, Fig. 36-37). The 
latter site lies near the Lydian frontier. 
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Fic. 12.—PLAN AND SECTION oF ToMB At SARIJ-OVA. 


A. Dromos, 

B. Closing-stone (in siti). 
CC’ C”, Side-chambers. 
D D’ D”. Side-chambers (D and D’ are immediately under C and C’). 
KE. Void passage above roof (dimensions unknown). 

F. Conjectural void passage to prevent pressure on roof of 


ver 


In a short excursion I made into Lydia proper, the only tomb I saw of 
which I can give a plan was at Sarij-Ova (see above, p. 64, and Fig 12). This 
had been recently excavated from above and in part destroyed by the 
villagers in order to obtain building stones. It was evidently a tumulus ; for, 
as at Altyn-Tash, along the axis of the central chamber and above its roof 
ran (so I was informed) a passage formed by blocks set chevron-wise. The 
peculiarity of this tomb lies in the six shallow graves on the North side of 
the central chamber. 

It seems at least to be certain that the tomb-types of Western Karia 
differ from those of Eastern Karia, and have analogies in Southern Lydia. 
The types of the tombs on the Karo-Phrygian, Karo-Pisidian and Karo- 
Lykian frontiers have not yet been recorded. 
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Since writing the above, I have had the advantage of reading Mr. 
Koerte’s most interesting article in the Ath. Mittheilungen xxiv. p. 1. The 
phallic termini are common in Phrygia. (p. 7). This [ did not know. Thus 
these phallic termini have been found surmounting three classes of tumuli : 
(1) the Phrygian unchambered tumulus examined by Koerte, (2) the Lydian 
tumulus with a dromos and chambers modelled on wood-work, (3) the 
tumulus with a dromos and a chamber built on the principle of the false 
arch, as at Smyrna. It is also almost certain that the usage did not exist in 
the area of the Lelegian tumuli, which are similar in construction to those of 
Smyrna. 

The type of tumulus of which the Altyn-Tash tumulus is an example may 
be securely styled Lydian. See Koerte ibid p. 45. 


C.— INSCRIPTIONS. 


Through the kindness of Mr. Szauto I have been able to control and 
supplement my own copies of Nos, I-III. by comparison with the copies of 
Messrs. Kubitschek and Reichel. 

I. Yatkin.—White marble, length 1°45 m., height ‘60, thickness ‘22. 
Published by Messrs. Doublet and Deschamps, Pull. de Corr. Hell. xiv. p. 606. 
I am enabled to give a better transcript. 


I. 
\AIKAI: Se AUS 
ILQNOSOYATIIANOCYFPAMMATEQESAIMOYKAIATIOAAQNIOYTOY/ 1 
TH ZK AITIOTIAIOYAIAIOYEEKOYNAOYTQNETTIITHEXQPAZETPATHFQAN 


ETTEIMNITITIOSYIOSMNITITIOYTOYZIWNQNOZSTOYKAAAIOYFENOYEQN NA 
5 ZOYMATPOSTEKAITIPOTONQNENAPXAISKAIAEITOYPFIAIZSPELONOTON.ETI \AAQ 
KAIAZKOYMENOSTAKAAAISTAETIITHAIYMATA . YTIOTOY-AKAAAKAIZEMAA 
MENOMENOYAAIMON =MEOI TATAIT( TT 3 SHKEIAEAHMOSIASTIAPH OPIASA 
OYE \ITOYETIEI A_CNTA-~~OM JE QNTYNI G&NEISTOETIIKOYOI 
ZEZOAIAYTOYEAIATHS~ HHLAZTHEAYTHE . AEAOXOAIT 


10 CYAHKAITQAIMQ vacat 


The following readings are derived from Mr. Kubitschek’s copy : 
1.4 ZEN (I had read =1M); 1.5 ad. in. ZOY; 16 TA. In 1.9 AIATH2- 
AHMOSIAE Doublet and Deschamps; but Kubitschek did not read it, and 
I do not believe it to be right. 

In this and the two following inscriptions there are stops separating the 
clauses and answering very much to modern commas. 
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"Edokev 7H Bov]rH xai [7d Syuw yvapn apyovtwy Kab - - - - - - = - - = 
. ovos OvAravod ypaupatéws Sypov, cai ’AtoANwviou TOD nine as Die 

-- eee wai Ilomddov Aidiov Sexovvdou tav eri THs Yopas oTpaTHyav" 

émet Mévitrros, vids Mevirmov tod Zijvwvos Tod KaddXiov, yévous dv [€]vd[o- 

£ou, matpds Te Kal mpoyovwr év dpyais Kal AevToupylats yeyovdrwr, érs [O]adro[v 

Kal adoKovpevos Ta KaAN_OTA émiTH[Se|UuaTa, bo TOD TA KAAa Kal cEewva AU- 
pevopévov Saipov[o]s weOi[o]trarac told Biov], w[polonxes 5¢ Snwootas mapnyopias al Ec- 
ova[Oal. tovs re[cplalO]évtas you[eits ta] oi[Kel]wv cuvr[hop]av eis TO émixovdi- 
fec8at adtovs Sia tis[... Kowwv|ids THs AUT: SedoxOar 7[H B- 

ovrAy Kal TO Syjpw vacat. 


It would seem that only the preamble of the decree was engraved. 


II. Yatkin.—White marble, length 1:30, height ‘65, thickness ‘31. 
Published «did. p. 605. I republish here only the first eight lines, the 
remainder being correctly given in the Bulletin. 

AHM TNQMI S 
NYSIOSMHNOAOTOYTOY 
NOYEAANTIPOYKAIENAO 
NETQEKAIKOSMIQEMETHA 
HE AEBOYAHESENNOMOYEYNEX 5 
IMMENOYKAITOYAHMOY . ENEBOHEANOMO 
AONTEIMIZAIKAIMETHAAAXOTATONANAPA 
KAIZTEDANQESAI’ xr. 


L. 6. HMMENOY the French editors. 


"Edokev 7H BovarAj cai 7] SHu[@]- yroun 
otpatnyov: émelt Avolyiaovos Mnvodotovu tod 
----- av é€x yélvous Navmrpod Kal évdo- 

Eouv xai fnoas ov|vetas Kal Koopiws weTHr- 
Aaye’ Wodicapev|ns 5é Bovdrs évvopov cuve[sr- 
eypévou Kal Tod Siov, éreBonaar ool Oupa- 
Sov Texujoa Kal weTnrAXaXOTA Tov avdpa 


Kal otepava@cat K.T.r. 


III. 


Yaikin.—Wall stone of white marble, complete below and on the left, 
length 1°73 m., height ‘64, thickness ‘22, published did, p. 609, n. 4 ¢. 
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t|cY[Te|PIKAEOYS 
o]JYKAQYIOOESIAN 
YYTIAPXONTES 
recto |YPFIAIZPELONO| tes 
ca |IEPPETIETASI [as 
ZHEANTES 
\ NOPQTTIQNY 
YTolZATIONE 
AEAOXOAI 
=.MENANAPOI 
\YKQNA. KAI 
Y .HPQAETAIZ 
xd |HPONOMOIZANA 
NTAIEPOIS. HAH 
AEYNTAI. MNH 
TEPOE. YMNQACE 
“TAAY . APXOQN 
OFENH=. APXQN 
PON. IEPAZEKY™\ 
YAAZIC 


vacat 


The stone published in the same place as n. 4 A is not, as there stated, a 
fragment, but a complete stone, the letters on the right side of which are 
much obliterated. As I have mislaid my impression, I think it best not to 
reproduce here my copy, which was made under bad weather conditions. I 
will merely note that 1. 1 of the Bulletin is 1. 4 of the stone and that I read 


NAPA®YAAKQN. The document is a consolatory decree like the pre- 
ceding. It contains twenty-two lines of about forty-five letters each. 


EY: 


Yatkin.—Small altar, height *44, published <bid. p. 610, n. 5. 
My reading is 

KATATTPo 

PHTEIAN 

OQECYSAY 

é ~YS 


Kata mpogpijtevavy Oeod Yav[ . . . ov. 
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7. 


Yatkin.—On the ridge N, of the village. On a sarcophagus turned 
upside down (Fig. 13), height 86, length 2°20 m. 





Fic. 18.—SARcoPHAGUS AT BIN-GuHETCH (Inscr. No. V.) 


TOHPQONKAITHNETIIKEIMENHNCOPONKAITACEICAL 
TACKATECKEYACENEKTQNIAIQNM TAYAAPALTOL 
AAPACTOYTOYIEPOKAEOYLTOY 
KTHCQNOLCBOYAOMAIOTAN 
5 TEAEYTHCQENTEOHNAI — 
EICTNCOPONOMYQSKAI 
AYPHETTIFONHNTHNIYNAI 
KAMOYENAETQEIAOPOPQ 
TEOHCETAIATIOIANOLCKAIEPQ 
10 TIONTAOPETITAPIAMOYEICAE 
THNKATQTEPANAAPALTONKAIAA 
PALTIAAANTAOPENITAPIAMOYLTL 
PONAEMHAENAEIAETICTIQAHE! 
HEKOAYIHMONTINAHTIQAHL! 

15 TAYTHNTHNCOPONHME 
TAKOMICAIAYTHNOHLCEITQTA 
MEIQAPLYPIOYXETOYTOYANTI 

rPAdONANE EILCTAA®POAEICIEANAPXEIA 


bz POY ANAI 
vacat 
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To peor Kai thy érixetmévny copoy Kal Tas eicw@a- 
Tas Kateoxevacer €x TOV idiwv M[ap.] Av. ”"Adpacros 
*ASpaotovu Tov ‘lepoxrXéous Tod 
Kryjcwvos. BovrAouar Otay 
5 teXeuTHow évTeOvat 
els THY TopoV Omvas Kal 
Avpn. ’Exruvyovny thv yuvai- 
‘ ? \ fol > Ld 
Kd pou, év S€ TH eidopopw 
teOnoeta Amdiavos cai ’Epo- 
\ , , > \ 
10 tvov Ta Operrapia pou, eis 5é 
Thv katwtépav "Adpactov Kai ’Ad- 
f \ , , 4 
paotirXay Ta Opertapia pou, éTe- 
pov dé undéva. Ei 8é tis ra@dnjor 
H €xOarye huadv Tiva, ) Tad Hot 
15 ravrnv tHv copor 4) pe- 
Takopioat avtny, Once TH Ta- 
pelw apyupiou Snvapia €. Tovtou avti- 
ypapov atre[téOn Kal] eis Ta "Adpoderoréav (sic) apyeta. 


e in line 17 stands for 5000. 

VI. 

Karasu (all the inscribed stones here are doubtless brought from 
Aphrodisias), built into a fountain. I presumed that the inscription had 
been copied by the Austrian explorers, as it is in a public place, but 
Mr. Szanto tells me that they have not got it. I regret that I made no 
impression, as the stone is interesting. If it were extracted more could be 
read at the beginning. I give my somewhat hasty copy for what it is worth. 

Mi ONS 
ZYMAXONRQMAIQN 
THEAAMTIPOTATHS ck 
AOZEBAZTOYEAEYO 

D5 PAZKAIAYTONOMOYF 
TATAAOPMATATHESI 
PQTATHEZYNKAHTC 
KAITAOPKIAKAITAZOE 
AZANTIFPAPAZTACPPOA 
10 TIEQNNOAEQS 
AZYAOY vac. 
AQIEPQEZEN wac. 
MAI PEPMISNA™ 
=Ol ~ANAOEIZ-— 
15 TOI AZEIZAIQNI 
\OYETHKPATIE= 
BOYAH 
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AZSYAOY in line 11 is in smaller letters, and was added after the rest 
of the text had been engraved. 
The letters are of ci7ca 100 A.D., not I think much later at least. In 
line 1 I originally read »~.1ONZ but from a second inspection of the stone I 
note that the last letter is probably part of A. Iam inclined to think that 
my first impression was right; since the only satisfactory restoration of the 
stone must be as a dedication by some one of a statue of the Ajmos of 
Aphrodisias—thus 
Tov .... jov d[jpmor 
avpayov Pwopyaiwr 
THS Naptrpotatns P[t- 
NoaeBadaTovu €revbE- 
5 pas kal avrovopmov x[a- 
Ta Ta Soypata Tis ife- 
pworTatns cvvKArAnTolv 
Kal Ta OpKxia Kal Tas Oe[i- 
as avtiypadas ’Adpod|t- 


10 oLewY TOEWS 
> 4 
aguXou 
K|aQvépwoev 
- - avabeis 
15 TO... . as €lg atwvi- 


ous Xpov lous TH Kpatio- 
T™| Bovdy. 

The dedication of the statue of the demos is not, I am disposed to think, 
made to the BovAs, but the dedicator (1. 14) had also dedicated something 
else to the BovAn. 

Aphrodisias bases its privileges on (1) senatus-consulta, (2) foedera 
(6pxea), (3) imperial letters—a sequence doubtless chronological. 


VIL. 


Karasu.—Rectangular basis or altar 0°64 square with moulding above 
and below, height 0°54, inscribed on three sides in large letters. 


a b Cc 


KATT TQANTIE PITA D 


| <—~_ 


Owing to the form of the A it would seem that the inscription on side a 
does not cohere with the rest, but the height of the letters is the same. May 
KATT stand for catwyewv tapov? It must be an abbreviation of some- 


thing. Tep/ras is a common name at Aphrodisias. 
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VIII. 


Karasu, in the house of Demetrios Maimaroglu; small altar, height 
0°32, width 0°17. It is stated to have been brought from Narghedik. 


AAPACTOC "Adpactos 
KAIPOAINH cal ‘Podivn 
AAPACTOY ’Adpacrtou 
TOYOIOYA’ Tov oiod av- 
TWNMNEI TOV pveEi- 
ACXAPIN as yapwy. 


The spelling ods for vios is not, I think, common. 


IX. 
Ghiorle—On a fragment of white marble. 
NokMo - - - vos Mo - - 
~HITA~ | walrpide 
x: 


Boghdaylik.—Three blocks of white limestone, bearing inscriptions, are 
built into the walls of an unfinished mosque. 








a eres 
egacTtoT™ ( 
Pe es Re Ee “Ce ae ee 
}OTATIAN CEG | | 
|PEINANCInN,.c | | 
PTHN YN ATK A | PAN Ne iy | 
| TOY KYPLOYH Mwiis” | he 
| AYToOK PATO Pog, 
LKAICA PoTAAoM!| | 
' ie oe eke B 
Nee Ss Sire ae eae PR ote ee 
ey" c 
oe ee a ey 
| HTToMAICE 
| ENIUEAHC \IENO,, 
| | 
3 AY P 7% TOY 
F.poriee od 
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I am inclined to think that @ and 4 were originally contiguous. This 


gives us 

OvAmiav Yevn- 
peivay Ye[Ba]o- 
THY yuvaiKka 

a tov Kupiov pov 
Avtoxparopos 
Kaicapos A. Aouu- 
tiolu Adpnrar[od 





LeBactrod - - - 


[%) mores 9] 
"Avivnailalv 


It is possible that c, which is in the same character, is the continuation 
of a, but there is a sensible difference in the width of these two stones. 
From ¢ all we can decypher is 


H 7O(A)es 
ce émipedno[ap]évo[v 
Aup. - - - TOU 


There is no doubt about the important word ’Avivyatwr in db. 


W. R. PATON. 





Note To P, 60. 


The evidence afforded by the occurrence of bronze coins on a site is 
much stronger than is commonly supposed. I will give my _ personal 
testimony about a particular site, that of Myndus. During twelve years I 
have occasionally resided there, and many hundreds of coins, undoubtedly 
found on the spot, have been brought to me. Dismissing Roman and 
Byzantine coins, I can testify that almost 80 p.c. of these coins were coins of 
Myndus, the remainder being chiefly early Ptolemaic coins (and we know 
that Myndus was an Egyptian possession for some time). Scarcely any 
autonomous or imperial coins of Halicarnassus (which is only a few hours 
distant) have, as far as I know, been picked up at Myndus. 
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A COLLECTION OF ROMAN SARCOPHAGI AT CLIEVEDEN. 
[Puates VII.—XII.] 


DuRING my last visit to England, which was chiefly devoted to pre- 
paratory work for the forthcoming volume of my Corpus of Sarcophagi, Mr. 
Cecil Smith was kind enough to draw my attention to a small series of 
Roman sarcophagi which Mr. Astor has at Clieveden, and which, after the 
manner of Roman amateurs of the Renaissance, he has arranged in the garden 
of the property. As this important communication only reached me on the 
last day of my stay in London, and as it was impossible for me to delay my 
return to Germany, I was unfortunately obliged to abandon any idea of 
visiting Clieveden; but through the friendly intervention of Mr. Cecil Smith, 
and by the kindness of the owner, I was enabled to obtain excellent photo- 
graphs! which enable one with sufficient accuracy to form an opinion as to the 
style and condition of the originals. Mr. Cecil Smith further suggested that 
the Editors of this Jowrnal would welcome a short notice of these interesting 
monuments in its pages: an honour for which I wish to express my warmest 
thanks. For the rest, I would ask that the following remarks be taken as an 
appendix to Michaelis’ Ancient Marbles in Great Britain: in the case of the 
Theseus sarcophagus alone, which is in many respects peculiar, I have been 
obliged to go more into detail. 

Four of these sarcophagi are old acquaintances, drawings of which have 
existed in my portfolios for many years past. One of them, the Endymion 
sarcophagus, has also been already published in vol. iii. of Sarkophag- Reliefs, 
Pl. xxiii. 80, but from a drawing made under unfortunate circumstances, so 
that a new reproduction will not be unwelcome. The Theseus sarcophagus again 
has been published by M. Mayer in the Arch. Zeitung, but without giving the 
right-hand narrow side, whith is especially important in its bearing on the 


interpretation. 


The earliest sarcophagus, which is also the most pleasing in the series, is 
the one with fourErotes bearing garlands on their shoulders (Plate VII. a, d, c). 
It formerly stood in the Villa Taverna at Frascati. The three semicircular 
spaces within the garlands are occupied respectively, on the left by a tragic 
woman’s mask, on the right by a slave’s mask, and in the centre by the por- 





1 These photographs were made for the Journal by Mr. Plumbe of Maidenhead, Mr. Astor 
very kindly defraying the cost. 
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trait bust of a man seen in full face. This bust, which has the hair arranged 
in the manner of the Augustan age, would be of great importance for the 
dating of the sarcophagus if it were antique; it is however nothing more or 
less than the work of a modern restorer. An earlier drawing which lies before 
me shows this bust merely roughed out, so that even the sex remains in- 
determinate. The sarcophagus was not executed to order, but intended to be 
kept in stock, and the bust was so treated that it might, subsequently to its 
sale, be finished off to suit the wishes of the purchaser: this intention how- 
ever was in the present instance, as often happened in similar cases, never 
carried out. Besides, the modern origin of the bust is further proved by the 
non-antique arrangement of the mantle. It is true that sarcophagi with 
garlands go back to the Augustan age, but at that period the bunches of 
fruit are not carried by Erotes on their shoulders, but fastened to bucrania ; 
also the semicircular spaces are regularly filled with sacrificial objects ;—a 
clear proof that the motive is borrowed from the decoration of altars: 
compare for instance the altar from the so-called Mercury-temple at Pompeii, 
which Mau, it is true, now wishes to bring down into the Flavian period.” 

The earliest instance we possess of the application of this motive to 
sarcophagi is the Caffarelli sarcophagus in Berlin (No. 843a), which has on 
its narrow sides the Augustan laurel. The substitution of Erotes for 
bucrania may certainly fall within the first century, but it is remarkable that 
this motive, which as decoration is so effective, should nevertheless be wholly 
absent from the Pompeian walls. Consequently it cannot have arisen earlier 
than the time of Domitian, and probably arose under Nerva or Trajan. 
From the sarcophagi, as is well known, the motive was borrowed by artists of 
the Renaissance : it is sufficient to point to the Putto of Raffaele in San Luca, 
which Amelung recently * (as I think erroneously) wished to trace back to 
the Sauroktonos; and to the Putti over the Isaiah in 8. Agostino. Just as 
the bucrania (which never, by the way, entirely disappear) give way to the 
Erotes, so the sacrificial objects are replaced by Gorgoneia, masks, portrait 
busts, or even by small mythological scenes; of this the published volumes 
of the work on sarcophagi afford sufficient evidence.t For the association of 
masks and portrait busts on the same sarcophagus I know at present no other 
example. The type of the gryphon on the narrow side (Pl. VII. 4, c) points 
also to a good period.® The sarcophagus may :well belong to the beginning 
of the second century: it can hardly be later than the time of Trajan. 


A somewhat later period must be assigned to the Endymion sar- 
cophagus and to the sarcophagus with the Indian triumph of Dionysos. 
I think both must be referred to the time of the Antonines, 

The Endymion sarcophagus (Plate VII. d.) is, as I already stated, published 





1 Mazois, Ruines de Pompeii, iv. pl. 15, 2. Here, as in the following lines, I am taking 

* Atti della Rk. Accad. di Napoli, xvi. p. into consideration the second section of vol. iii. 
183 sq. which will shortly make its appearance, 

3 Strena Helbigiana, 5. F 5 Cf. Sark. Rel. ii. 199a., iii. 1, 12a, 12b, 58a, 


4 Sark, Rel. ii. 189, 182, 193, iii, 2, 196. 53d. 
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and described in vol. iii. of Sarkophag-Reliefs The slab was at that time 
in the Villa Borghese, where it was built into the outer side of the door 
leading to the private garden. Before it came into the hands of its present 
owner, the missing portions were restored—not altogether correctly through- 
out—and the entire sarcophagus was retouched, so that it now presents a 
deceptive appearance of perfect preservation. 

The subject represented is that of Luna (whose features suggest a 
portrait), conducted by Hymenaeus, and approaching Endymion who bears 
the same indication of portraiture, and over whom Somnus pours out the 
sleeping potion from a horn. The horses of Luna are controlled by a female 
figure which recurs on all the Endymion sarcophagi, and for which I have 
suggested (loc. cit. p. 54 fol., p. 60) the name of Aura. In front of the 
chariot is seated in a pensive attitude a herdsman, a figure which equally is 
typical for Endymion sarcophagi. Under the chariot lies Tellus. At the two 
corners are introduced the personifications of the four seasons. Besides these, 
in the upper corner is to be seen on the left a diminutive group of the rising 
sun-god in his horsed chariot, and on the right the setting moon-goddess in her 
chariot drawn by oxen, the former accompanied by Lucifer, the latter by 
Hesperus. Aurora, who has flown far in advance of the sun-god, seizes with her 
hands the mantle of Luna; she seems to rejoice that she has surprised the 
illuminator of night while still engaged in her amour. This motif, which must 
certainly be humorously intended, recurs otherwise only on the Endymion 
sarcophagus in the Palazzo Doria,? which is altogether very closely related to 
ours. Between Aurora and the sun-god is introduced a mountain deity in 
repose, on the same small scale. Numerous Erotes are distributed over the 
scene, restraining the horses, leading Luna, playing around Tellus, or busy 
with wild animals. A licentious note is introduced by the group in the left 
lower part of the scene, of a ram springing upon a she-goat; it recurs 
similarly upon the Endymion sarcophagus in Woburn Abbey. 

For all details of criticism I must refer the reader to my description in 
the text of Sark. Rel. iii., p. 98: and shall here confine myself to indicating 
the points in which the restorer has not hit the mark. 

In the figure of Endymion, the staff-like object in the left hand must be 
restored as a spear, cf. Sark. Rel. ii. 61, 66, 72, 73, 78, 79. The bat’s wings of 
the god of sleep are wrongly restored as eagle’s wings. The genuine head 
was in 1827 still preserved, and is figured in Gerhard, Ant. Bildw. 1827 
Pl. 38 (thence reproduced in Sark. Rel. iii. 99). 

The right arm of the little Eros above Endymion was not extended 
straight out, but bent and raised. The true position of the hand is indicated by 
the puntello which even in the photograph can be distinguished over the right 
wing. On the other hand the restorer has rightly recognised that this hand 
was drawing forward the mantle of Endymion, a point which I omitted to 
note in the text of Sark. Rel. (as to this, cf. iii, 69a, 75, 86). 

In the restoration of the right hand of the Eros conducting Luna, the 





1 Pl, xxii. 80, p. 98 sq. 2 Sark. Rel. iii. 1, 77. 
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puntello preserved on the torch should have been taken into account: the 
restorer has put the hand too low down. Moreover, it certainly was pointing 
towards Endymion (cf. Sark, Rel. iii. 75). 

Hymenaeus held in both hands a large torch (cf. S.R. iii. 73, 77, 79) ; to 
this belongs the staff-like fragment preserved on the breast, as to the 
meaning of which the restorer has evidently not been clear. 

The left hand of the Eros standing on the foremost horse of Luna originally 
grasped the reins much further forward, in such a way that it rested on the 
neck of the horse: at this point a clear trace of it is still preserved, but has 
been misunderstood by the restorer, with the result that he has added a piece 
of marble in order to prolong the reins upwards, and makes them run over 
the horse’s neck, as if he were dealing with a riding horse. He is entirely 
in error: the true continuation of this rein is represented by the piece hanging 
down from the hand of the Eros, which then passes over the rim of the 
chariot. 

The figure of Aura should have been restored with a whip in the right 
hand, cf. Sark. Rel. iii. 71. 

The lower arm of the figure of Summer in the left angle ought to be 
turned downwards: the hand was pointing to Luna. 

Another wrong restoration is the right arm of the little figure of Luna 
in the right upper angle; obviously it did not rest on the back of one of the 
oxen, but was holding the reins. And lastly, the little head of an Eros above 
the team of oxen is also a gratuitous addition of the restorer; it is not 
conceivable that we should find a second winged boy beside Hesperus. 

Speaking generally, I should say that there is no sarcophagus as yet 
known which is absolutely correctly restored in all details. I could wish 
that in this case the artistic owner would set a good example and replace 
the erroneous restorations with correct ones, 

The sarcophagus most nearly allied to this one is, as I already remarked, 
the one in the Palazzo Doria (Sark, Rel. iii. 77): the one in Woburn Abbey 
(ibid. ili. 79) is also very similar to it. 


The slab with the Bacchic triumph (Plate VIIT. a) was in the last century 
in Florence, in the possession of Don Giulio de Morelli, and was at that date 
published by Gori in his Jnscriptiones Antiquae, iii. 29, without any of the 
restorations. Later on it must have been brought to Rome, where I saw it 
twenty years ago in the cellars of a Roman villa, and had it drawn for the 
Corpus of Sarcophagi. It had already the same restorations as it has now: 
only the camel’s muzzle and the head of the boy between the legs of Pan are 
subsequent additions. Its subject has been well described, together with the 
other instances of its occurrence on sarcophagi, by Botho Graef in his disserta- 
tion De Bacchi expeditione Indica, Berlin, 1886, p. 25. 

Dionysos stands in a chariot drawn by panthers, crowned by a Victory 
standing behind him, and surrounded by figures of his thiasos, a Bacchante 
who carries a trophy, a Satyr with a pedum, and a Maenad playing flutes: 
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a great Pan with a goat-skin round his hips, leads the panther by a 
halter: in front of the chariot, on an elephant and a camel respectively, 
there ride two captive Indians, the one bearded, in Asiatic costume, 
with hands bound behind him, the other youthful, with the twisted locks 
of hair which are characteristic of Indians. In front of the prisoners 
march a Maenad bearing on her left shoulder a tympanon, Seilenos, with 
& grave expression on his face and holding in both hands a great thyrsos, 
and, heading the procession, Herakles, bearing a large torch. Behind the 
Seilenos, represented in quite low relief, is yet another Bacchante, who carries 
on her head a liknon. The woman’s figure introduced at the right hand 
corner is intelligible by comparison with the example in the Palazzo 
Rospigliosi. She was occupied with a sacrifice, and turns her head towards the 
approaching triumphal procession. On the panther there ride as jockeys two 
little Putti: and others are scattered over the design. 

As to restorations ; Dionysos should have no cup in his left hand, but 
rather reins, as is shown in the better preserved replica in the Capitoline 
Museum.’ The same replica shows moreover that the staff-like fragment in 
the hand of the Satyr is not part of a club, but of a pedum. The entire right 
arm of Pan is also restored ; on the Capitoline sarcophagus, and again on the 
analogous example in Woburn Abbey? this arm, and the other as well, are 
both preserved : and from these we see that while the right hand of Pan held 
the leading rein, attached to the yoke of the panthers, the left hand carried a 
pedum. A further slip of the restorer was to complete the skin which hangs 
from Pan’s left shoulder as a panther-skin; it should be, as again the 
Woburn replica shows, a second goat-skin. At this point a modern piece is 
inserted which runs the entire height of the slab, reaching from the left 
shoulder of Pan as far as the right shoulder of the bearded captive. It follows 
that, besides the panther skin already noted, the lower part of Pan’s left 
leg, the r. arm, r. leg and 1. foot of the Indian, the body of the elephant, 
the Bacchante in the background, the ram, and all the Putto except a small 
piece of his 1. arm attached to the r. foreleg of the elephant, are modern. 
The greater part of the r. forearm of the woman at the right corner is 
modern, as well as the tree-trunk from the crown downwards, which she grasps 
with her r. hand. What actually should be introduced here, as is shown 
by the Rospigliosi example, beneath the tree executed in low relief, is a small 
altar, which probably extended into the r. narrow end of the sarcophagus. 
The r. hand is wanting also on the Rospigliosi example, but comparison 
with a replica in the Giustiniani palace*® renders it quite certain that the 
woman was holding in this hand a cock, which she was about to sacrifice, 
This sacrifice of a cock is well-known as a very favourite motive on Bacchic 
sarcophagi. 

As to the true restoration of the Putti, it is not so easy to arrive at a clear 





1 Mus. Capitol. iv. 63; Nuova descr. del _ pl. 6; Hist. and descr. of Woburn, 1890 p. 22, 
Mus. Cap. 130. No. 144. 
2 Michaelis, Anc. Marb. 144; Engravings 3 Matz-Duhn, 2275 ; Gall, Giust. ii. 122. 
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conclusion. The Putto on the foremost panther is almost entirely modern. On 
the Giustiniani example he is represented seated in an attitude of repose, but | 
here again his arms are wanting. In any case he cannot have held the reins, 
for this, as we have already seen, is the function of Dionysos himself. Of the 
Putto under the panther, the head and r. arm are modern: he does not seem 
to have assigned to him by the artist any definite action, but as it were to be 
hiding himself under the panther. Of the Putto between the legs of Pan 
very much the same portions are modern: he kneels on a small overthrown 
lion. Of the Putto next following, as was already remarked, only a small part 
of the 1. arm is ancient, so that no conjecture can be formed as to the original 
motive. The Putto in front of the elephant is a gratuitous addition of the 
restorer: the small lion with which he seems to be occupied has been over- 
thrown by the elephant with its trunk. Of the Putto beneath Heracles, the 
head, r. arm and 1. leg are modern; the 1. leg is decidedly falsely restored : 
the earlier reproduction in Gori shows that he was kneeling with this leg on 
the back of the young lion. 

The sarcophagus most nearly analogous to this is the one in the 
Giustiniani palace, but it is in a far worse state of preservation. The most 
important variation it shows is that, in place of the Bacchante, Priapus appears, 
but in very much the same action as she, and equally with a tympanon on 
his shoulder. The other replicas, in the Capitoline Museum, the Rospigliosi 
palace, Woburn Abbey, and a very beautiful one in Lyons, show a variation 
principally in the figure of Heracles, who is represented sometimes staggering 
with intoxication, sometimes in dalliance with a Bacchante. The Dionysos 
group alone is found very similarly treated on a decorative wall-relief in 
Ince-Blundell Hall? Of sarcophagi which are analogous in point of style, I 
need only adduce a few examples from the volumes of Sark. Reliefs which have 
already appeared, viz. ii. 33, 34, 37, 86-90; iii. 15, 71°, 201. 


By far the most interesting piece of the collection in point of subject is the 
Theseus sarcophagus (Plate VIII.d,c,d). It was found in October 1883 in Castel 
Giubileo, that is to say, the site of the ancient Fidenae, in the course of 
excavations undertaken on this site by the Fratelli Bianchi.® I saw it for 
the first time in the following spring, when it was still in the hands of the 
finder, and shortly afterwards gave a brief description of it before the 
Archaeologische Gesellschaft. The front side, moreover, was in the same 
year published by M. Mayer, in the Arch, Zeitung,> from a photograph 
supplied by the then owner. His explanation, for which naturally the 
materials collected for the Sark. Reliefs were at his disposal, seemed at the 
time to me to be in the main correct, apart from certain subsidiary points ; 
but, as I now see, it needs a good deal of correction. 

The sarcophagus is at present a unique specimen: yet a small fragment 





1 Comarmond, Musée lapidaire de Lyon, PI. 3 Notizie degli scavi, 1883, p. 372. 
I ; ef. O. Benndorf, Arch. Anz. 1865, p. 71. 4 Arch. Zeit. 1884, p. 77. 
2 Michaelis, nc. Marbles, p. 382, No. 249. 5 Ibid, p. 272. 
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was preserved of a replica which appears to have been very similar; 
this fragment gives the lower right hand corner, and was formerly in 
Castellani’s possession, at which time it was published by Heydemann ;! 
where it now is, I cannot say. 

Both the reclining Ariadne and the Theseus thrice represented on the 
front show traces of being portraits. Their style of head-dress points to the 
first half of the third century as the date to which the sarcophagus must be 
attributed. 

The front is divided into two parts by a door-post inserted about 
in the centre of the slab. The same method of composition recurs in 
the sarcophagi representing the myths of Adonis and Hippolytus? and 
in those showing everyday scenes of hunting; except that, among them, 
some of the Adonis sarcophagi have a smaller space devoted to the left 
than to the right side. In these examples, the left side is always devoted to 
the departure for the chase, while the right shows the chase itself. This 
scheme of composition seems to have been originally invented for the 
Hippolytus sarcophagi, and to have been subsequently adopted for the 
Adonis sarcophagi and for those with ordinary hunting -scenes.* On the 
Bellerophon sarcophagus‘ it is also applied, only there the departure scene 
is placed on the right side, and the door-post is omitted. 

According to the principle just noted then, the preliminary subject on 
the left side of our Theseus sarcophagus is treated as a departure scene. We 
find Theseus, with a spear in his 1.,5 conversing with a bearded man, who 
wears a girt tunic, mantle and boots. A spearman in similar costume stands 
behind the latter, and touches his shoulder with his r. hand; this figure 
indicates that the bearded man is a king. 

The horse behind Theseus, for which he can have had no use either on his 
sea journey or for his fight with the Minotaur, belongs on the one hand to 
the typical ‘departure scene, and on the other serves as a characteristic of 
the prominent Roman,* who is here indicated under the guise of Theseus. 
On the Adonis sarcophagi also the horse is sometimes introduced from the 
Hippolytus sarcophagi,’ although Adonis, like Meleager, in the chase in- 
variably appears on foot ; herein they are contrasted with Hippolytus, who is 
always mounted. Even Achilles is provided by the sculptors of sarcophagi 
with a horse, not only in the scene of withdrawal from Skyros, but also in 





1 Ber. d. sichs. Ges. d. Wissensch. 1878, PI. 
V. 3, p. 146; cf. Matz-Duhn, ii. 2909. 

2 Sark. Rel, iii. 12-15, 19, 21, 164-171, 173, 
179. 

3 Cf. Sark. Rel. iii. p. 7. 

4 Tbid, iii. 34. 

5 The upper part of the spear is broken away ; 
the position of the point is shown by a support 
still visible under the upper edge, on the right 
of the helmeted head. 

6 A similar practice was earlier adopted by 
Etruscan artists. On an urn for ashes from 


Volterra (Urne Etrusche, II. xxxii. 4), which 
from its subject also may be compared with our 
sarcophagus (see below), a horse is similarly in- 
troduced behind Theseus, who is occupied with 
Minos. 

7 Sark. Rel. iii. 12, 18, 15, 19, 21. The 
sculptor of No. 13 is the only one who shows 
himself to be an artist of consistent ideas, for he 
introduces the horse also in the hunting scene 
behind the wounded Adonis, where it is held by 
an attendant. 
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that where he is about to leave the camp of the Achaeans in order to marry 
Polyxena.1_ The hound, whose introduction into this scene is singularly out 
of place, is also taken over from the Hippolytus and Adonis sarcophagi ; and 
from the ordinary hunting scenes of daily life comes the helmet which lies 
at the king’s feet, but which undoubtedly belongs to Theseus. On the 
sarcophagi with hunting scenes in Rheims? and in the Mattei palace,’ there 
is" shown at the feet of the departing hunter (who is for reasons of 
portraiture represented as bareheaded) a small boy who holds the helmet 
ready for him. The sculptor of our Theseus sarcophagus has placed the 
helmet on the ground, and has adapted the boy to this situation by converting 
him into an Eros; this Eros, hastening to the left, looks up at Theseus, and 
with his 1. hand holds out a torch (probably burning),* while behind him his 
bow and quiver rest on the ground. 

A similar suggestion due to the hunting sarcophagi is the figure of 
Virtus admonishing Theseus to depart and herself hastening impatiently away ; 
this figure appears also on the Bellerophon sarcophagus already referred to, 
and in one example of the Hippolytus sarcophagi,’ where she figures in the 
departure scene ; whereas in other cases she occupies her ordinary place in 
the hunting scene.® Beside her is introduced the figure of Honos, closely 
associated with her in. Roman religion, who is here met with for the first 
time on a sarcophagus ;’ and further to the left beside Theseus the guardian 
goddess of himself and Athens, Pallas Athene. Whereas these two divinities 
are executed in low relief and have only the heads visible, there appears in 
higher relief between the king and Theseus, and turned towards the latter, a 
majestic woman with diadem and mantle drawn veil-fashion over her head, 
who in a reflective attitude supports her chin on her r. hand ; in her 1. hand she 
holds a sceptre, the upper end of which is faintly visible in our reproduction on 
the ground of the relief behind the forehead of Theseus. M. Mayer seems to 
be right in identifying this figure as Venus ;* to her in that case belongs 
naturally the Eros already described in the foreground. 

So far, we have not named the king with whom Theseus is talking. 
That he is Aegeus, and that the scene consequently is laid in Athens, is by 
no means so much a matter of course as Mayer supposes. I have on a 
former occasion ® left open the possibility that it may be Minos, and I now 
believe that an analysis of the right half tells decisively in favour of this 


identification. 


1 Sark. Rel. ii, 21a, 23, 25, 25a, 25b, 26, > Sark. Rel. iii 166. 
26), 62. 6 Ibid. iii. 164-169, 171, 173 ; cf. 179. 
2 Gaz. des beaux Aris, 1881, p. 302. 7 As to the type of Honos, see Purgold, 
3 Matz-Duhn, 2951; Monuwmenta Matthae-  Archdol. Bemerkungen zu Claudian u. Sidonius, 
iana, iii. 40, 2. p. 32; and Miscellanea Capitolina (Festschr. zwm 
* The upper part is broken away, but the Jubilaeum des rim Inst.), p. 22. 
lower part which is preserved leaves no doubt 8 For the type, which as I think may be 
as to the original object. The break in The- traced to the cultus-statue in the temple of 
seus’ mantle, which unfortunately is not very Venusand Roma, cf. Sark. Rel. iii. 2,188, 190. 
clear in the reproduction, marks the point at ® Arch. Zeit. 1884, p. 77. 
which the flame was attached. 
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In this right half we find Theseus twice represented : that is to say, we 
have here two distinct scenes ; on the left Theseus leaving Ariadne, who is 
represented with portrait features, and therefore (entirely out of keeping with 
her réle in this scene) with open eyes; and on the right, Theseus over the 
corpse of the Minotaur. The scenes thus follow one another on this half 
from right to left, and if we take all three scenes of the front of the sarco- 
phagus together, we have this scheme, viz. i., iii., ii.; that is, the scene which 
in point of time is latest is put in the middle; just as is the case with the 
first scene on the Orestes sarcophagi, which are arranged on the scheme ii., i., 
ii.! A comparison suggests itself with the arrangement of the sarcophagus 
lid with the life of Oedipus,? where the scenes run from the corners to the 
centre, which there also is indicated by a doorpost. In our example this 
arrangement is chosen, in order that the only scene in which the two 
portraits can be introduced, may come in the centre. 

Before we attempt to interpret this right hand side in its details and, as 
the first preliminary, to determine the line of division between the two 
scenes, it is necessary to warn the reader that in this right side of the 
sarcophagus a large piece, roughly semicircular in form, is a modern 
insertion. In order to make the extent of the restoration more easily 
recognizable, I give (p. 90) a reproduction of this portion of the sarcophagus 
from an earlier photograph, which shows it without the restoration. From 
this we see that the restorer is responsible for the following parts: the upper 
half of the mast, the upper parts of two figures turned to r., and the head 
of a third figure shown in full face. The restoration is not wanting in skill, 
for the restorer has been shrewd enough to seek his models in the left half of 
the sarcophagus; thus, on the preserved lower limbs of the man standing to 
r. behind Ariadne he has simply placed the upper half of the doryphoros 
from the 1. angle, and in so doing, as will be shown, has actually hit the 
mark. Furthermore he has copied fairly accurately the head of the Athena, 
only turning it in the opposite direction ; and lastly, he has merely reproduced 
the head of Honos. The only point where he has miscarried is the drapery 
of Athena, where he had to improvise. On the other hand he has omitted 
to make use of three small fragments, which undoubtedly belong to these 
respective places. Unhappily they seem subsequently to have been no 
longer taken care of, and to have been thrown away ; as generally happens in 
similar cases, to the injury of science. In the year 1884 I made of these 
fragments as full a description as possible, and my faithful helper in the work 
on sarcophagi, the late lamented painter, Eichler, had the kindness subse- 
quently to revise this description once again beside the originals, as the 
permission to make a drawing had been refused him. They are as follows : 

(a) Upper part of the body of a draped man to r. in high relief; the 
head shows faint traces of beard. 

(>) Right hand uplifted, resting on drapery. 

(c) Fragment of an arm, with a rope beside it. 





1 Sark. Rel. ii. 167-169, 172-174, 177-180. 2 Tbid. ii. 183. 
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Fragment a belongs (as was evident to me at first sight, and as the 
revision confirmed) to the figure whose lower part is behind Ariadne, and its 
correspondence with the doryphoros of the |. angle is so striking that no doubt 
as to the identity of this person can exist. If, however, the attendant (who 
by the way places his 1. hand not, as Mayer alleges, on a short column, but 
on his sword-hilt) was here repeated, the figure of the king must also have 
been present ; it must have filled the space between the doryphoros and 
Theseus. To it belongs the fragment of drapery which is visible below the 
r. arm of Ariadne, and the fragment 6 above described is the king’s r. hand 





PART OF THE THESEUS SARCOPHAGUS, BEFORE RESTORATION. 


raised in gesticulation. Now it really needs no lengthy disquisition to show 
that these two figures belong to the scene of the r. hand angle. Mayer’s 
mistake lay in withdrawing the figure now recognised as the doryphoros to 
the Ariadne scene, and in wishing to explain it as a companion of Theseus, 
possibly Phorbas. This method of crowding one upon another figures which 
belong to distinct but adjoining scenes, is not an unusual occurrence upon 
sarcophagi. 

Naturally the king confronted by Theseus in the presence of the dead 
Minotaur can be no other than Minos, and this identification holds good 
equally for the king in the left half of the sarcophagus. We have thus 
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before us in this first scene the interview between Minos and Theseus before 
the fight with the Minotaur. Any allusion to the Athenian children, such as 
would naturally not have been omitted by a Greek artist, was entirely foreign 
to the conception of the Roman workman. That the horse is out of keeping 
with the action here going forward we have already seen, and have at the 
same time traced its origin: it would moreover be equally out of place in the 
conversation with Aegeus before the embarkation. So much the more suitable 
is the presence of Venus, who naturally presides over the episode of the 
rescue by Ariadne: she seems to be pensively reflecting how Theseus can be 
assisted. Mayer reminds us that Theseus, before embarking for Crete, offers 
a sacrifice to Aphrodite. The remembrance of this Attic legend would in 
any case provide an excellent motive for the inclusion of Venus in the group; 
but for the Roman sarcophagus-maker, who was simply modifying a favourite 
type of representation, such an allusion was on the one hand too subtle and on 
the other hand too erudite. For him it was enough that the subject treated 
was a love-story, and that was sufficient reason for the introduction of Venus 
and Amor. 

It might for a moment be supposed that this figure should be called not 
Venus but Ariadne; but against this interpretation may be set, not only the 
sceptre and diadem, but above all the fact that the figure has not, as in the 
middle scene, the lineaments of a portrait, as would certainly be the case 
if Ariadne were intended. 

Let us now return to the scene in the right angle, which now stands out 
as a complete pendant to the scene at the left end; in both cases an 
interview between Theseus and Minos, there before the combat with the 
Minotaur, here after its destruction. But in this second scene Theseus, 
holding in his 1. the club with which he has slain the monster, and probably 
extending his r. with a gesture similar to that of the first scene, turns away from 
Minos towards a bald-headed old man, whose identification has so far presented 
grave difficulties to would-be interpreters. Trendelenberg suggested Charon ; 
Mayer, a sailor urging Theseus to depart. It should be said that the figure 
places an arm round the back of Theseus, a point not clearly shown in the 
reproduction; now Mayer must himself admit that this familiar action, 
and no less the air of superiority, almost of command, with which he looks at 
Theseus, are unsuitable to a subordinate sailor. What I think is the correct 
solution occurred to me quite by chance in connection with another enquiry. 
The exomis characterises the mechanic just as much as the sailor; the man 
is Daedalus. The ancient legend already assigns to Daedalus a prominent 
part in the rescue of Theseus from the Labyrinth. In the Atthis of Klei- 
demos* it was told that Daedalus returned from Krete to Athens ; the same 
story is given in the Scholia to Euripides, Hippolytos, 1. 887. In Hyginus, Fab. 
40, we read even: alii dicunt;: Theseus cum Minotawrum occidit, Daedalum 
Athenas in patriam suam reduxit. This version, known therefore in Imperial 





1 Plutarch, Zhes. 18, sowa, Real-Encyclopadie. 
* See my article ‘Daidalos’ in Pauly-Wis- 3 In Plut. Thes. 19 (FHG I 359, p. 5). 
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times, is also represented on the sarcophagus. Daedalus it was who indicated 
to Ariadne the way to rescue Theseus, and Theseus therefore promised that 
he should return home ; he now urges Theseus to speedy departure, and 
Theseus turns his head to him, breaking off his conversation with Minos. 
Between Theseus and Daedalus there is visible inthe background the head 
of Hermes covered with the winged hat. The type reminds us a little of the 
Hermes Ludovisi,! in which Botho Graef has proposed to identify a youthful 
work of Pheidias,? Furtwiingler a work of Telephanes.? Of the presence of 
Hermes at the Cretan adventure of Theseus I know at least one further 
example, a limestone relief found at Altofen In this relief, the youth with 
1. foot raised on an elevation looking on at Theseus’ combat with the Mino- 
taur, would, if only on account of this favourite attitude for Hermes, be 
regarded as that god, and not (as the writer of the article thought) as one 
of the Athenian youths intended to be sacrificed to the Minotaur. The 
presence of Hermes is based on the religious conception that it is the function 
of this god to guide men in dark and dangerous paths. Just as he ac- 
companies Heracles to the underworld in the Kerberos adventure, so he 
accompanies Theseus in the dark Labyrinth. Thus the association of divine 
and human guardians of Theseus on our sarcophagus is quite ingeniously 
arranged, but there is still wanting the actual helper, Ariadne. 

If now we look at the r. hand narrow side of the sarcophagus (Plate VIII.@), 
we find that the body of the Minotaur, whose head and breast occupy the 
right corner of the front slab, spread over the entire surface of the relief: and 
behind the body of the Minotaur stands a woman who is entirely wrapped in 
her mantle, drawn veil-fashion over her head, and who places her index 
finger pensively upon her chin. We shall not hesitate to recognise this figure 
as Ariadne. The fact that she is not shown here, as on the front slab, in the 
character of a portrait, is in keeping with the methods of the sarcophagus 
worker. On the narrow sides a portrait is never introduced. Just as 
Ariadne is represented here, so also Medea on the sarcophagi appears closely 
veiled in the scenes where furtively she is lending aid to Jason.® 

Ariadne is intentionally placed as far back as possible, and, in order to 
render it still more clear that we have to imagine her as quite in the back- 
ground, yet other two figures of spear-bearers are inserted between her and 
Daedalus; these at any rate are satellites of Minos, who hasten to him. 
Two similar figures are shown on the left hand narrow side (Plate VIII. ¢), 
who equally are in any case subjects of Minos, towards whom they 
seem to be hastening, so that here also the left corner scene of the front slab 
continues over the side. In this respect therefore, though evidently by pure 
chance, this late product of Roman sarcophagus-work coincides with one of 
the earliest and noblest of Greek sarcophagi, the so-called Satrap-sarcophagus 


1 Schreiber, Villa Ludovisi, No. 94; Arndt- Oesterr. xiii. p. 66, fig. 20. 


Bruckmann, 270, 271. 5 Preller, Gricch. Myth., 4 Aufl., i. p. 401, 
2 Aus der Anomia, 69. 404, 
3 Meisterwerke, p. 86. 6 Sark. Rel. ii. 192, 1922. 


4 See Ziehen in Arch. epigr. Mitth. aus 
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of Sidon; there we find at the left corner of one long side the Satrap 
enthroned, and on the adjoining narrow side his suite. 

If we have thus succeeded in identifying the single figures of this right 
hand side without difficulty, there still remains something to be said of the 
situation itself. An interview between Minos and Theseus after the slaying 
of the Minotaur will seem to many somewhat strange at first sight. And yet 
it is not by any means a question of the isolated fancy of a sarcophagus-worker ; 
for we find a wholly similar situation on two Etruscan monuments, which G. 
Korte has just brilliantly explained in Strena Helbigiana, p. 164 foll. 

One of these monuments, a mirror, there published for the first time, 
has this additional peculiar interest, that it represents Theseus, a figure little 
known to the Etruscans, transformed into a Heracles. As to this point, 
which does not here concern us, I would refer the reader to Korte’s happy 
explanations. If however we restore to this figure the name which it origin- 
ally had in the Greek model, we find Theseus, the dead Minotaur at his feet 
as in the sarcophagus, in vigorous discussion with Minos, whose identity is 
established by the inscription appended. Beside Minos stands Athena, beside 
Theseus Ariadne with diadem and veil, both of these figures inscribed; and 
between them, occupying about the middle of the design, a youth in a 
cuirass, whom the inscription beside him names Iolaos, a name obviously 


suggested by the conversion of Theseus into Heracles. Korte sees in this 
figure a mere stopgap introduced to fill the space. In view of our sarco- 
phagus we have also the possibility to consider that this figure in the Greek 
model was Hermes. Naturally then the cuirass would be an addition of the 


Etruscan artist.! 


The other monument, an Etruscan urn,? shows equally Theseus 
and Minos in converse. Here Theseus places his foot on the severed 


1 In the upper section of the mirror a boy 
is introduced who holds in his 1. hand a roll of 
writing, and with his r. reaches towards a dove. 
The roll betokens merely the schoolboy, ef. the 
Durand vase with Kephalos Mon. dell’ Inst. i., 
Pl. V., 4. Now, between this scene, which 
looks like a genre study, and the subject below 
it just described, is there any sort of connection ? 
Korte is inclined to say no, and is even doubt- 
ful whether the artist really meant anything 
definite at all by this group. I see no true 
ground for such an attitude of resignation, but 
rather believe that we must recognise in the boy 
a mythical figure standing in the closest con- 
nection with the scene represented below, 
namely Glaukos, the son of King Minos, who, as 
is well known, in pursuing a mouse (uiv iidKor, 
Apollod. iii, 3, 1, ed. Wagner) fell into a 
vat of honey, out of which he was in the end 
rescued by Polyeidos. The mouse is, I admit, 
on the mirror replaced by the dove, perhaps on 
artistic grounds, perhaps in reference to another 
version of the legend; for that there were 


variants is shown by Hyginus (fab. 136) ac- 
cording to whose account the misfortune oc- 
curred during a game of ball. I should like 
then to trace this figure back to its Greek 
model, whether it turns out that these two 
episodes from the life of Minos were on it com- 
bined, or that the playing Glaukos was some- 
where or other brought in in the Polygnotos 
manner as a subordinate figure ; and then, that 
the catastrophe was not actually represented, 
but suggested in a genre fashion ; this harmless 
game, so the spectator is meant to think, will 
on another oceasion prove fatal to Glaukos. 

A decisive answer on this point can only be 
arrived at when we have attained much fuller 
information about the models which the mirror- 
artists had before them ; in this respect we have 
at any rate in recent years made a good stride 
forward, and as a matter of fact the credit of 
this is entirely due to Korte. 

2 Korte, Zrelievi delle Urne etrusche, ii., PI. 
32, 4; and thence reproduced in Strena Hel- 
bigiana, p. 167: cf. supra, p. 87, n. 6. 
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head of the Minotaur, and Ariadne, who holds in her hand a leaf-fan, stands 
behind her father. Thus the situation is here- the same as on the mirror, 
except that Ariadne has taken up another, and perhaps a more suitable 
position. 

Korte wished to trace this scene to a dramatic origin, the Theseus of 
Euripides.! According to his view, Theseus on first encountering Minos 
immediately after his landing, has in the event of his victory stipulated for 
free departure for himself and the children. In the closing scene of the 
play he then comes before the king and claims the fulfilment of his promise ; 
Ariadne however, by some kind of stratagem, has succeeded in sailing along 
with him. That at the close of the Theseus a conversation between Minos 
and Theseus did in fact take place, has been strikingly shown by M. Mayer ?; 
but the subject of that discussion was the possession of Phaedra, whose hand 
Minos grants to Theseus without more ado. Ariadne moreover, as Mayer has 
equally shown, cannot have been present in the play, for this would clash 
with the argument of the Hippolytos, which in its first (not preserved) 
form was associated with the Theseus as two parts of a trilogy. At the time 
when the action of the Theseus takes place, Ariadne was already elevated to the 
rank of a goddess,‘ and it was not by her agency, but through Poseidon,’ that 
Theseus was rescued from the Labyrinth. If therefore the two Etruscan 
monuments should really be referred to a scene of the Euripidean Theseus, it 
follows that the king’s daughter who appears on them must be not Ariadne, 
but Phaedra. In the scene on the urn this identification would be possible, 
and is perhaps worthy of serious consideration : for the scene in the mirror it is 
excluded, by the inscription attached ; we ought therefore to suppose that the 
artist in the case of this figure also has presupposed a conversion of the name. 
That however would predicate a certain familiarity with the Theseus myth, 
and this is precisely what the artist lacked, seeing that he takes the Theseus 
of his model as a Heracles. It might rather be asked whether on the mirror, 
in keeping with the old form of the legend (which had never wholly passed 
out of memory), Ariadne is not regarded as a goddess, as the goddess who 
through the glitter of her crown rescues Theseus from the Labyrinth. This 
conception gathers weight as much from the fact that Ariadne stands in 
Minos’ presence beside Theseus, as from the fact that she figures as a pendant 
to Athena. I should prefer to attach less weight to the evidence of the large 
crown which she wears; this head-dress is of too frequent occurrence to 
justify without further corroboration the assumption of any special mytho- 





1 Urne etrusche, ii., p. 88; Strena Helb. p. 5 The compromise put forward by Korte, /oc. 
169. cit. p. 470, suggesting that the first of the 


2 De Euripidis Mythopoeia, Berlin, 1883, p. 
63. 

3 See Robert, Lratosthenis cataster. 221 ; von 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorff in Hermes, xv. 483 
and Euripides’ Hippolytos, ll. 46-7. 

4 Cf. Euripides’ Hippolytos 339, Arovdcov 
Eduap. 


three wishes which Poseidon had promised 
Theseus to fulfil, was realised by the co- 
operation of Ariadne, I am obliged for the 
above reason also to reject. Moreover, a god 
needs no human assistance to enable him to 
keep his word. 

6 Of. Preller, Griech. Mythol. i+, p. 682. 
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logical significance ; but of course on the other hand this frequency does not 
exclude such an assumption. 

If the explanation of the urn and the mirror, which I have given as a 
mere possibility for consideration, should be correct, we should thus have 
one version of the legend on the urn, another on the mirror, and yet a third 
on our sarcophagus. In the first instance Phaedra; in the second, Ariadne 
as goddess; and in the third Ariadne again, but as the mortal beloved of 
Theseus. But even in this case the situation represented remains neverthe- 
less on all three monuments the same, a conversation between Theseus and 
Minos after the destruction of the Minotaur. Is it now the fact that such a 
situation is so entirely unsuited, as Korte alleges, to the range of common 
tradition which was independent of the drama? his assertion being that, 
after the slaying of the Minotaur, the flight of Theseus must immediately 
follow. I should prefer to take the contrary view, viz. that a version of the 
legend can hardly be imagined which does not bring Theseus after his slaying 
of the Minotaur once more into the presence of Minos. How could he 
otherwise have left the Labyrinth without being remarked by the king? How 
could he gain possession of the Athenian children, who were still in Minos’ 
power? The secret flight was just as easy, or just as difficult a possi- 
bility after this interview ! as without it ; but it becomes otherwise a matter 
of necessity only in that version of the legend according to which Theseus 
carries off Ariadne: in all the other versions it is out of keeping. If Theseus 
was rescued by means of the crown, whether of Amphitrite or of Ariadne, 
or by the might of his divine father Poseidon, what ground could he have for 
concealing his departure from Minos? And thus it comes that Euripides does 
in fact make no allusion to a flight. 

Furthermore it is unwarrantable to suppose that Minos must necessarily 
have been enraged at the killing of the Minotaur. It is true that in Phere- 
kydes this appears to have been the case, for in his account Minos confines 
Daedalus in the Labyrinth on account of the help he had given to Theseus, 
and the same is true of the Rayet vase,* on which he is shown flying through 
the air while the fight is still in progress. But is not this anger of 
Minos somewhat strange? What possible interest could Minos take in 
the monstrous bastard son of his consort Pasiphae, whom he was obliged to 
confine in the Labyrinth in order to prevent him from doing harm? It 
would be more natural to suppose rather that he must have regarded 
Theseus’ deed of daring in the light of a well wisher; and as a matter of 
fact, in Bacchylides for example, the relations between the two are not 
absolutely hostile.‘ 

But this by the way. There remain however two doubtful points; the 


1 According to Pherekydes Fr. H.G. i. 97, 3 Gazlte archéol. ix. 1884 pl. 1; ef. the 
p. 106 (cf. Apollodorus, Zpit. Vatic. i. 126) article Daidalos in Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 


Theseus flies vuxrds ; here it stands to reason 
that the flight could not have taken place 
immediately after he left the Labyrinth. 

? See the preceding note. 


Encyclopdadie. 

4 This was first recognised by Wilamowitz 
(Bacchylides) : and Blass, by his correct reading 
of xvi. 86 has confirmed the view. 
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first is the position on the mirror of Ariadne beside Theseus in the presence 
of Minos. If she is supposed to be no goddess, we must agree with 
Korte that the Etruscan artist was the first to give her this place, while in 
the Greek model which he copied she stood beside her father Minos. On 
the sarcophagus Ariadne stands so far back, that she need not be noticed by 
Minos at all; but—and this is the second difficulty—the familiar 
attitude of Daedalus towards Theseus in Minos’ presence is in any 
case suspicious, and is only to be borne out on the supposition (which on 
other grounds is entirely justifiable) that Minos knows nothing of the manner 
of Theseus’ rescue and of the part played therein by Daedalus. For the 
rest, Daedalus himself boasts descent from the Attic line of kings ; and his 
familiarity with Theseus cannot further surprise us. 

The striking correspondence of the two side scenes, which I have above 
pointed out, sets off the central scene with special force; all the more so 
because it properly consists only of the two personages indicated with portrait 
features, since the crew of the ship are represented in a scale disproportionately 
small. We are to imagine that the ship in which Theseus stands is just 
turning towards the ground of the relief, for what we see of it is the foremost 
part. That is shown by the direction of the rowers, the ship’s eye, and the 
beak, which is represented in a very unskilful way as passing above the thigh of 
Ariadne. Beside the two figures of rowers, of which the second is badly 
damaged, there must have been a third sailor; to him may be assigned the 
fragments behind the second rower and on the gunwale edge at the first rope, 
which from their form may still be clearly recognised as the remains of feet : also 
the two puntelli on the mast and between the ropes: and lastly also the 
fragment ¢ above noted (p. 89) as part of an arm, beside which a piece of rope is 
preserved. From these indications we may with certainty presume that the 
figure broken away, which we may from its position in the ship call 
mpwpatns, was in the act of hoisting the sail. The sail therefore ought not 
to be restored as hanging loosely down. On the other hand, the left hand 
of Theseus is rightly restored as grasping the hilt of the sword as it 
rests in the sheath: the sheath itself and the greater part of the forearm are 
antique. The right hand, now broken away, must have been making some 
gesture referring to Ariadne. 

The approaching thiasos, which on other sarcophagi is usually 
grouped with the sleeping Ariadne, has most naturally in this case been 
omitted. But the sarcophagus-worker has nevertheless allowed himself a 
small indication of it in the decoration of the door-post, where he has 
introduced a Maenad striking a tympanon, a figure which on Bacchic 
sarcophagi is of unusually frequent occurrence. 

Of the lid also some fragments were still existing in the year 1884, but 
now seem to have disappeared. Those which I saw had on them dolphins and 
shells, doubtless in reference to the sea voyage of Theseus. It is worth 
noting that also on the Etruscan mirror above described, the lower section is 
filled with fish and shells. 

Besides these, Eichler notes yet another fragment which I have not seen, 
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but which he identifies with certainty as equally belonging to the lid. This 
gives the remains of a male figure: probably it belonged to one of the Erotes 
which were introduced at the corners as well as on both sides of the 
inscription : for this also was found, but now unhappily has also been separated 
from the sarcophagus.!. The inscription runs thus : 


D.M. 
APTEMTD ORI (sic/). 
AVG + LIB * ADLECTO 
A*MEMORIA 
QV°ANN: xvil 
D+ XVII*VALERIA 
PHILOCIrYVE 
FILIO + DVL 

CISSIMO 


The dead person, then, represented as Theseus, was called Artemidorus, and 
the woman represented as Ariadne is not, as would at first sight be supposed, 
his wife, but his mother Valeria, who set up the tomb to him. The idea of 
a mother robbed of her son figuring as Ariadne abandoned by Theseus, is I 
admit, a singular conception, but yet not by a long way so singular as that of 
the Hippolytus sarcophagus, where the husband is represented as the prudish 
Hippolytus, and the wife as the pandering nurse.’ 


The class of ‘fluted’ (bacelluti) sarcophagi is represented in this 
collection by four examples, of which two are oval, and the two others oblong. 


Of the two oval examples the one (Plate 1X. a,b,c) shows in its central shield 
in the long side an amphora, at the sides the well known lions accompanied 
by their keepers; one of the lions tears to pieces a boar, the other a foal. 
A very similar sarcophagus must be the one noted by Matz and von Duhn 
in the Via Sistina (Antike Bildwerke, ii. 2658), only that there both lions are 
tearing foals. 

The second very similar example (Plate X. a, >, c) has in the central shield 
a woman wearing the headdress of the third century, who holds in both hands 
a roll, and at the sides again lions, equally accompanied by their keepers, but 
this time they are tearing to pieces humped cattle (Sods xapundrlTys), a 
species which appears here for the first time on a Roman sarcophagus. As 
to this animal, which elsewhere occurs also on the Archelaos relief, on coins 
of Asia Minor and Syria, and already on a Cypriote ivory relief of the 
Mycenaean period? I would refer the reader to Keller, Thiere des class. 
Alterthums, p. 66 foll. 


Of the oblong sarcophagi, one (Plate XI. a) is decorated with Bacchic 





1 Notizie degli Scavi, 1883, p. 372, C.I.L. 2 Sark. Rel. iii. 163. 
xv. 4062. 3 See A. S. Murray, Strena Helbigiana, p. 213 
HS: VOL, XA: H 
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figures. In the centre stands (as often on fluted Bacchic sarcophagi') 
the youthful Dionysos holding his thyrsos, with his kantharos in his 
lowered left hand, on his right Pan, on his left a panther which looks up at 
the god.2 At the left side a Satyr with wineskin, beside whom a panther 
steps forward ; at the right a Maenad playing flutes, both of them types very 
popular on Bacchic sarcophagi. 


The second sarcophagus (Plates XI. 6, XII.) shows in the middle the well- 
known group of Eros and Psyche, and at the sides Victories with garlands. 
The figures stand upon bases, and are therefore meant to be statues. 
Judging from its workmanship, the sarcophagus may well belong to the 
second century, perhaps to the age of the later Antonines. The two gryphons 
introduced at the two ends in sunken background (Plate XII. }, c) are 
evidently considerably reworked; they were presumably executed originally 
only in quite low relief. The borders, as well as the very detailed execution, 
are due to the restorer; thus of the ancient original nothing now remains 
but the general outlines. An exactly analogous case, which is well-known, 
is that of the reverse side of the Achilles sarcophagus in Paris. This 
reworking doubtless took place when the sarcophagus was used a second 
time in the Renaissance; it was then turned round, so that the reverse 
side, hitherto bare, became the obverse; this was divided into three panels, 
of which the central one was decorated with the portrait of the deceased, 
and the two side panels with his coat-of-arms (Plate XII. a). The 
gryphons turn their backs towards this side of the sarcophagus which 
would certainly not be the case if they had been newly introduced at this 
later date of using it; and the only explanation of this is the one just 
offered ; they are therefore the same gryphons which originally stood here, 
sketchily rendered in antiquity, but now reworked. 

I have striven in vain to ascertain the coat-of-arms, and by its help the 
identity of the deceased. But judging from the style, the work of this 
side may be assigned to a date as early as the Quattrocento. Once in a 
Roman sepulchral chamber as the receptacle for a Roman’s corpse; thirteen 
hundred years later in a Campo santo or a church as the tomb of an Italian 
‘Nobile’; to-day in an English park, bedded out with flowers ;—habent sua 
Fata sepulcra. ; 

©. ROBERT. 


Halle, a. 8. 


hands ofa Venetian art dealer (see Robert, Rim. 


1 Similar sarcophagi exist ¢.g. in the Br. 
Skizzenbuch, XX Halil, Winckelmannsprogramin, 


Mus. (Anc. Marbles, x. 49) and in the Fitz- 


william Museum at Cambridge (Michaelis, dnc. pp. 66, No. 347-349.) 
Marbles, p. 263, No. 77), in 
(Gerhard, Ant. Bildw. pl. 88, 5), in Pisa 
(Ditschke, Ant. Bilder in Oberitalien, i.19)in  678B. 1619e. 

Naples (Mus. Borb. x. 28); and a specially 3 Sark. Rel. ii. 26¢ 
fine example 20 years back was in the 


the Vatican 2 The type is well known as occurring in 
statuary, see e.g. Clarac, pl. 678, 1579, pl. 


», ef. thid. p. 42. 
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PANDORA’S BOX. 


No myth is more familiar than that of Pandora, none perhaps has 
been so completely misunderstood. Pandora is the first woman, the beau- 
tiful mischief: she opens the forbidden box, out comes every evil that flesh 
is heir to; hope only remains. The box of Pandora is proverbial, and that 
is the more remarkable as she never had a box at all. 

The myth of the making of Pandora we may reserve for the present and 
focus our attention on the famous ‘box.’ ‘Jupiter gave her a beautiful box,’ 
says Lempriére (p. 543). ‘In the house of Epimetheus was a closed jar, says 
the last edition of Smith’s Classical Dictionary, but a little further down we 
read : ‘later writers relate that the box contained all the blessings of the 
gods. The reference given for this statement is Hyginus, Fad, cxlii., in 
which there is no mention whatever of any jar, casket or box, only an 
account of the creation and descendants of Pandora. 

The word used by Hesiod (Lrg. 94) is of course w/@os, and it may be 
worth noting once for all that this is the word uniformly employed by all 
Greek writers in telling the myth down to the twelfth century A.v. Though 
the story has attamed such wide popularity in modern times, mention of it 
in ancient writers is rare. We may conjecture that it formed some part of 
the lost drama of Sophocles, ‘ Pandora or the Hammerers,’ though the main 
subject of that play was undoubtedly, as I shall presently show, the birth of 
Pandora, not the opening of the box. The other tragedians leave the tale 
untouched ; so does Pindar. Apollodorus only mentions Pandora as the first 
woman (Apollod. i. 7, 2). Babrius (3rd cent. A.D.) uses the word ié@os, and 
as his version is compact and differs in some important points from that of 
Hesiod, it may in part be quoted :— 


\ > / \ \ , 4 
Zevs év ri0@ Ta Ypnota Tavta avArAdéEas 
yo > ‘\ > , 
€Onkev avTov Tepdcas Trap avOpeTo 
e > > \ tA ’ , , 

0 8 axpatns advOpwros eidévar oTrevdov 
ti wot Hv év avT@, Kal TO TOMA KIVHCASs, 

A > > a > \ \ a ” 
dujn’ amenOeiv avta mpos Gear oiKxous: 

, >» »” A , 
povn © Ewecver Eds, Nv Katernger 
TeOéy TO TApa’ K.T.X. (Babrius, Fab. lviii.). 


Here, it may be observed in passing, there is no mention of Pandora at all; 
the responsibility of opening the w/@os rests on man collectively. Moreover 
H 2 
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it is good things, ta ypnord, not evil, that are enclosed by the will of 
Zeus. 
In the fifth century A.D. comes a mention by Nonnus, and wifos is 
still used : 
Ovpavov yap 
ovK dperev rote Keivo TiOou Kpydepvoy avotEar 
avépaat Haviepn, yAuKepov xaxov. (Nonn. Dionys. vii. 56). 


It is the same in the sixth century a.p. The epigrammatist Makedonios 
writes 
Tlavdapns opowy yerow riPov, obdé yuvaixa 
/ > ? > a - \ a > a 
péuhopat, ard’ avTav Ta mTEpa TOV 'Ayabav 


(Anthol. Pal. x. 71), 


where the mrepa, as we shall see below, is noticeable. The scholiasts 
Proclus (6th cent. A.D.) and Eustathius and Tzetzes (12th cent. A.D.), in 
commenting on Hesiod, Zrga, 96, and Homer, liad, xxi. 527, naturally use 
the same word as the authors on which they comment, ze. uniformly 7/os. 

The word jar is of course a fair translation of 7/@os so long as it is 
realized that wi@os is a very large jar, that either stands on or is partly 
buried iz the earth. It is when wé@os is rendered box, or still worse 
casket, that the mischief begins. Box connotes a certain portability, casket 
adds the idea of smallness and preciousness, both entirely foreign to the 
meaning of 7/6os. 

The casket (pyxis) error can be traced back to the sixteenth century A.D. 
Lilius Giraldus of Ferrara published in 1580 a ‘Historiarum Deorum 
Syntagma, a systematized mythology, from which Lempriére appears to 
have taken his ‘beautiful box.’ Lilius Giraldus writes, ‘ haec (7.e. Pandora) 


a Jove in terram demissa fingitur ut homines falleret et deciperet .... hance 
igitur.... Jupiter cum pyzide pulcherrima illa quidem sed intus omne 


calamitatum genus abscondente ad Prometheum misit. The pyxis was a 
whited sepulchre, a beautiful fraud like its mistress. 

From what source Lilius Giraldus was translating or copying I do not 
know, but it seems clear that at some time or other the word w/Oos was 
translated pyxis, and the error took root and blossomed abundantly. Doliwm 
would have been a more approximately correct rendering, dolinm which 
stands for the 7/005 of the Danaides : 

inane lymphae 
Dolium fundo pereuntis imo. 
(Horat. Carm. iii. 11, 16). 


Is the mistake merely one of a measure of capacity? If so it matters little, 
if anything. Who cares whether Pandora had a large pithos or a small 
pyxis? No one, not even an archaeologist. But the case is far otherwise. 
This is no mere dead blunder, best corrected and quickly buried out of sight. 
Tt is one of the vital errors that breed the corruption of a total mytho- 
logical misconception. So fixed is the idea of the sinall portable box 
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in the mind of mythologists that they have never sought for the explanation 
of the myth in the uses of the w/@os, and stranger still have never seen in 
Pandora’s Jar-opening an aetiological myth based on the Athenian festival 
of the Pithoigia celebrated on the twelfth day of the month Anthesterion. 
Generations of scholars have known that the word used by Hesiod was 1/@os, 
generations of archaeologists have excavated and commented on the i@ou 
of the ancients, but the idée fixe of the pyxis prevented the conjunction of 
Pandora and Pithoigia. 

The real meaning of this Pandora myth occurred to me suddenly while 
examining for quite another purpose the lekythos figured in Fig. 1." Here we 
have a veritable pithos-opening, though 
conducted by Hermes, not by Pandora. 
A large pithos is sunk deep into the 
ground. It has served as a grave, and 
the frequent use of mi@o. for burial 
purposes is abundantly shown by excava- 
tions both at the Dipylon of Athens and 
at Aphidna. In this usage lies the gist 
of my argument. From the w/Oos have 
escaped fluttering upwards, two winged 
eldwmra or Khpes—the péya mopa has 
been removed—a third soul is fluttering 
up out of the mouth of the w/@os. Most 
curious of all, one e/dwAor is diving back 
headlong into the jar. It is this point 
that makes the connection with the All 
Souls’ Days of Athens so obvious. There 
is not only an exit of souls, there is a re- 
entrance. On the last day of the fes- Fie, 1. 
tival of Anthesteria, the day called 
Chytroi, the mandate was issued for the return of the souls to their 














own place :— 

Ovpafe Kijpes, ov« ér ’AvOeotnypia 
words? rightly interpreted by Photius (sv. @vpafe) ws Kata Thy modu 
tois “AvOeatnpios Tav WuxXav Teptepyouévov. The custom and even 





! Reproduced from Eine Attische Grableky- 
thos : Inaugural-Dissertation von Paul Schadow, 
Jena, 1897. As Dr. Schadow’s Dissertation is 
not very generally accessible, it seemed worth 
while to reproduce his illustration for reference 
in the text. In his monograph Dr. Schadow 
draws attention to the analogy of the thirteenth 
Anthesterion, the ‘Aller-seelen Fest der Griech- 
en,’ but he suggests no connection with Pan- 
dora. For technical particulars as to the 
lekythos, and for the custom of burial in w/@0, 
readers are referred to his monograph. 


2 I see with regret that in his Meste der Stadt 
Athen (p 387) August Mommsen adheres to 
the old misreading @vpa¢e Kapes. If any in- 
junction was issued to the Kapes as household 
slaves, it would be to return to their work, 
interrupted by the license of the Anthesteria, 
not to quit the house. But in the face of the 
explanation of Photius, and of the analogy of 
the Roman Lemuria, the old explanation is 
obviously untenable. Mr. Tylor in his Prinii- 
tive Culture (ii. 40), quoting Hannsch (Slav. 
Myth. p. 408), tells of a Selavonic custom 
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the formula are closely paralleled in Latin ritual at the close of the 
Lemuria, 
‘Cum dixit novies Manes exite paterni.’ 


It is curious that though most modern writers from Crusius onwards have 
recognized that the Chytroi was a dies nefastus and in the main a festival of 
ghosts, this day has been separated off from the rest of the Anthesteria, and 
the two previous days have been regarded as purely drinking festivals :— 
the Pithoigia the opening of the wine-cask, the Xoes the drinking of the 
wine-cups. And yet for the second day, the Xoes, literary testimony is 
explicit. On that day it was well for a man to anoint his door with pitch 
and to chew a piece of blackthorn, for the souls of the departed were about 
and might mean mischief. Photius (s.v. wrapa jpuépa) tells us: piapa 
nuépa: év Tois Xovoly AvOeatypi@vos pnvos, év @ Soxodaw ai yuyal Tov 
TedevTHCAaYTOY aviéval, papvov Ewer EuacarTo Kal TitTH Tas Bvpas Exptov. 
And again, explaining pavos, a species of thorn, he says it was chewed all 
day at the festival of Choes as a charm, and he explains that the pitch was 
used also, because of its special purity to drive away demons: at the birth 
of a child—always a perilous time—fauvos: gutov 6 ev Tois Xovolv ws 
anreEihbdppaxov €uacarto Ewbev, cai witty EXpiovto Ta Swpata, aulavTos yap 
airy: 810 Kal év tais yevécecs Tov Traidiwv ypiover Tas oiklas eis arréXacw 
TaV Saimover. 

The pitch may have served to catch the souls as they tried to come in; 
the precise virtue of blackthorn Ido not know. As regards the mOotyia 
(wtOouyia) we know it to have been in later days a broaching of the wi@o 
that contained the new wine; but that does not explain the statement of 
Eustathius that the day was a‘ wholly unlucky one, ody éoprdcipos .. . 
GXX’ eis TO Wav amodpas (Eustath. ad. Il. xxiv. 527). Surely the natural 
solution of the difficulty is that the first day of the festival of the Anthes- 
teria was, like the other two, a dies nefastus, because it was the beginning of 
a three days’ Festival of All Souls. It was the day when the wé@oc of the 
dead were opened, and the souls let out. For a brief season they are allowed 
back, not wholly welcome guests, courted yet feared as to this day are the 
souls on Hallow-Een. Their descendants, on the last day (the Chytroi) 
cooked them a slender meal, a Panspermia, and offered sacrifices that none 
might touch for fear he joined the dead; then all was over, down into 
their rior they went again till the next spring time. 

Whether at the Pithoigia there was an actual ceremony of the opening 
of some great representative mv@os or of several wi@ou (for the plural form 
ta moiya occurs), I am unable to determine. We have no record of any 
such custom at Athens, but the ‘mundus’ or round pit on the Palatine, 


closely paralleling that ofthe Anthesteria, even eaten and drunken, souls, now go, now go.”’ 
to the formula pronounced: ‘when the meal The reading Kipes was first shown to be the 
was over the priest rose from the table, swept correct one by Dr. Otto Crusius (Anal. Crit. ad 
out the house, and hunted out the souls of the Paroimiogr. p. 48) and is accepted by Dr. Rohde 
dead like fleas with these words; ‘‘Ye have (Psyche, 219). 
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which was closed by a ‘lapis manalis, was open on three days (August 24, 
Oct. 5 and Nov. 8), and on these days according to Festus (s.v. 
mundus 128) and Varro (ap. Macrob. i. 16, 18), there was egress for 
the divinities of the lower world. Varro says: ‘Mundus cum patet deorum 
tristium atque inferum janua patet.’ It is worth noting that, according to 
Plutarch (Vit. Rom. 11), at the founding of Rome the first fruits of all things 
accounted good and necessary by nature were thrown into this mundus: 
atrapxal Te TavT@v bools vou@ Mev WS KadOis ExpovTO, dice 8 ws avay- 
Kalo. atretéOnaay évtavda. The significance of this will appear when we 
note later that Pandora was but a title of Ge. I suspect that the 
mavoTrepuia was the equivalent of these amapyai. 

It is time that we returned to Pandora and examined our earliest 
literary account of her Pithoigia. Has Hesiod any idea of its significance ? 
Does he know that the evils, liberated by his curious and fatal woman, his 
Eve, are in fact nothing but e/Sda, ghosts, issuing from a m/@os-grave ? 

His account of the wi@ovy/a comes in oddly and abruptly. Zeus has 
created Pandora and sent her to Epimetheus, who rashly receives her, 
forgetting the caution of Prometheus; he knew too late the mischief he 
harboured. Then the story goes on: 

IIpiv pév yap Swerxov él yOovi Pir avOperrav 
voodiv atep Te KaK@V Kal TEP YaXeETroIO TrovoLO, 
vovcwy tT apyaréwr, ait’ avdpact khpas édwxav. 
[aia yap év xaxotnte Bpotol KataynpacKovat.| 
GAA yuri) xelpecat TIDoU péya TAM apedodca 
éoxédaa’ avOpwrroict 8 éunoato kndea XNvYpa. 


Hes. Lrg. 90 f. 


Weare plunged in medias res ; we have not been told that the evils were ever 
enclosed in the wé@os, still less who put them there, nor is anything said as 
to whether Pandora brought the 2/@os from Olympus or found it in the 
house of Epimetheus. Hesiod is clearly repeating a story already current 
and familiar, The word «jpas is I think significant: the passage as it 
stands at present must be rendered: “ Before this time (7.c. before the coming 
of Pandora) the tribes of mortal men lived upon earth aloof from evil and 
from hard toil and from grievous diseases which give Keres to men,” the 
bracketed line being of course due to a conjectural reading yijpas for Kijpas. 
Now ‘giving Keres to men’ is not a very natural expression for causing 
death , «pas is usually explained here as dooms, and this is quite a possible 
meaning. But a very simple alteration gives a quite straightforward and 
perfectly apposite sense. Suppose we read 
vovowy T apyaréwv, dar’ avdpdor Kijpes édwxar. 


is ‘grievous diseases which the Keres give to men. Whether Hesiod 
actually wrote this or not, this Iam sure is the idea underlying his words. 
It was one of the regular functions of ghosts or Keres to cause old age and 
disease and finally death. Dr. Otto Crusius (Roscher, Kfjpes p. 1144) cites 
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a number of passages from the elegiac poets in evidence of this popular 
belief, notably the hymn to Zeus where the prayer occurs : 


THroU Sé Kakas amo Kijpas apivar 
yijpas T ovAdmevov Kal Oavdtoio TédXos (Theog. 768), 
and again : 
Kijpes 5€ trapeotixace pédawvar 
H wev Exovaoa TéXOS Yypaos apyaréou, 
9 8 érépn Oavarowo: (Mimnerm. 2, 5). 


The Spartans ordered their ephors to exorcise (arodvoTopteia Gar) all the 
gold and silver in the city, as though they were Keres magically invoked 
(@omep Khpas éraywyipwous). A belief in the definite material existence of 
the Keres is vividly shown in one of the Orphic Hymns, which here as so 
often embody a popular primitive superstition. The Hymn in question is an 
invocation to Herakles as follows : 


EXOe paxap vovowr OedxtyHpia Tavta Kopilov 
éEéXacov 5é Kaas atas, KXddov év Yepl TaAdwY 
mrTnvois T loBdrous Kijpas YadeTTas aTroTrEUTE. 

(Orph. Hymn. xii.). 


Here clearly the harsh Keres are bringing disease, and they are to be brushed 
aside like flies, winged pests as they are, by the branch that Herakles waves 
in his hand. What manner of pest a Ker was, is clearly seen in the design 
from a vase published in the Jahrbuch des Arch. Inst. x. 1895, p. 37, Fig. 11. 
where Herakles uses a more formidable weapon, his club, against a noisome- 
looking winged Ker. The design is a lively commentary on the Orphic 
Hymn. 

I am not prepared to say that Hesiod knew the Pithoigia of Pandora 
was a release of maleficent ghosts from the grave ; in fact I feel sure he was 
not conscious of any such meaning, but he uses traditional language formu- 
lated by those who knew only of this primitive Pithoigia, and the word 
Kajpes in this connection comes instinctively to his lips. This idea that the 
diseases that come out of the wé@os of Pandora are live things, a sort of 
personified bacilli, comes clearly out in the lines that follow (102): 


vovoa 8 avOpwroiow fp jpépyn 78 eri vuKti 

avTomato. goitaot Kaka Ovyntoicr pépovoat, 

ovyn, émei haovnv éEeiAeTo wntieta Zevs. 
They are live things but mutes. 

Proclus commenting on the passage (Schol. a7. v. 102 votco 8 avOpa- 
Tog...) Says: €owpatotroinae 5é avTas TpoaLovaas adwvous ToLnaas, év- 
Secxvupevos, OTL Kal TovTwv Epopor Saipovés eiow: oitiwes SpHaw adpavas 
€miméuToVvTEs TAS VOaOUS Tas LTO THY Eiwapuévny TeTaypévas Kal Tas ép 
TO TLOw KHpas Svacteiporvtes. Here again it is rather a haunting of 
the truth.than its clear articulation. Proclus knows the w/@os was tradition- 
ally full of «pes, but he does not know the «jpes are ghosts; he does know 
they are daiuoves, or at least possessed by such. 
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More curious and instructive still is the language of Archbishop Eusta- 
thius in his commentary on Iliad xxiv. 527. Achilles tells Priam of the 
two urns that stand on the threshold of Zeus, one filled with evils, the 
other with blessings : 


Sovol yap te rior kataxeiatar év Ards ovder 
dHpov ola didwor Kandy Erepos Sé édwv: 


The Archdishop’s main concern is to show how by the ios is figured 
the soul (67 wiOos aingeral rote mapoiymwaxads cal yuyyv), which may be 
full either of good or evil; but being scholar as well as theologian he is 
distracted from this main issue. He is haunted by a confused memory of 
other w/Oo1 and more swo he drags them in, though they contribute nothing 
to his point. ‘The pithos of which Hesiod was the potter, he says in 
Platonic fashion, was one, and filled with evil only. Here he must refer to 
Pandora’s 700s, and a propos of this he makes some instructive though strictly 
irrelevant remarks. The evils inside Hesiod’s one cask were not like those 
in Homer’s cask, lying in it and drawn (passively) out of it, but they were 
living things like spirits and shut in as Ares once was in the brazen jar; but 
afterwards, having wings, they deserted the wi@os: ds; dvouyels éoxédace 
KaTa yhv atracay Ta Kaka, ov Siknv c@patos éEavTrAcia0ar TEepvKOTOs aUTa 
éyxeimeva Kai éEavtrovpeva, 6 8) Tots ‘Opnpixois eudatvetar, adr’ Eurpvya 
dvta ws olov Samoa Kai éyxexrerepéva, Kaba tote” Apns hv év yarkéw 
Kepaww, vatepov dé mrepvEdueva Kal Tov TiOov Kevwcavta. Now here it is 
just possible that all Eustathius is consciously doing is to elaborate the indica- 
tions of Hesiod, but he seems thoroughly possessed by the notion that the 
escaping evils are in the form of winged da:uoma. Our conviction of his 
meaning grows when he says ‘the pithoigia (by which presumably he 
means the Anthesteria festival) would be the opening of a mié@os of this 
kind, i.e. full of evils, ‘not of a festal character, like that in Hesiod 
(in which it was the custom to drink to satiety at the broaching of a 7é@os), 
but altogether unlucky’: rod 5é rovovrov tov Kaxov riou ein av Kai 4 
mOovyla, ovy éoptdcipos Kata thy tap’ “Hovde, év 4% apyopuévou midov 
éypnv Kopévvuc0a, adr eis TO Twav atoppas. His second reference to 
Hesiod relates of course not to Pandora, but to the Dionysiac festival described 
in Hrg. 368: 
dpyopévou S€ riBov Kal AnyovTOs KopécacBai— 


ie. the Pithoigia of the wine-casks which overlaid the primitive Pithoigia of 
the grave-jars. But for this chance reference we could never certainly have 
known, though we must certainly have conjectured, that the Pithoigia as well 
as the Choes and Chytroi counted as dies nefasti. 

It is time to ask, though the answer is patent, who was Pandora and 
why was it her function to let loose the «jpes from the grave-pithos—a 
function she shares with Hermes Psychopompos. 

Pandora is, as has long been ackuowledged, only a cultus epithet of the 
great goddess Ge; she is the Earth herself. In the Birds of Aristophanes the 
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oracle of Bakis prescribes that a white-fleeced ram be first sacrificed to 
Pandora (v. 971): 


mpatov Ilavdapa Pica: AevKoTpiya Kpiov, 


and the scholiast remarks: Wavéwpa: 7 yh, ered) ravta ta mpos TO Chv 
Swpeitar. (ad ob Kai feidwpos xal avnaid@pa). (A)nesidora is the title 
inscribed over the newly fashioned Pandora on the Bale cup in the British 
Museum.! 

The art-type of the making of Pandora? is of considerable interest as 
additional evidence that she is primarily nothing but the earth-goddess. On 
the Bale cylix (B.M., D4) Hephaistos stands by the side of (A)nesidora, holding 
in his hand the hammer or mallet with which he has fashioned her. On 





Fic, 2. 


a black-figured lekythos in the Bibliothéque Nationale (Miliet et Giraudon, 
Pl]. LIT. B.; reproduced in Fig. 2 from Welcker, Atlas Pl. XV. 1) we have a 
more drastic use of the mallet. Within the precinct of a sanctuary, 
indicated by columns to either side, rises the colossal head of a 
woman. A bearded man, possibly a Satyr, touches her on the head 
with a large mallet; another figure to the left approaches similarly 
armed. The earth-goddess, call her Ge or Pandora, is rising from the earth ; 
i.e. the earth takes shape as a woman, she is the first woman (cf. J.H.S. xix. 
p. 232, Fig. 11). What precisely are the men doing? Dr. Furtwiingler, who 
has recently discussed this and similar vases, sees in the hammers the symbol 


1 Another variant of the same title or rather Pandora (inscribed) is represented as actually 
idea is given by Hesychius, and has not, I rising from the ground. Professor Gardner is 
think, been cited: ’Avatidepa* 7 dvdyovoa cal about to publish the vase, so I only note here 
avicioa Tovs Kaprovs éx ys Anuntnp. that it affords from the side of art a welcome 

2 Professor Percy Gardner has kindly allowed confirmation of the identity, certain from litera- 
me to see a photograph of a vase recently ac- ture, of Pandora and Ge. 
quired by the Ashmolean Museum, on which 
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of thunder and lightning: ‘Ein uraltes mythisches Symbol fiir die Blitze 
sind aber Hammer und Beil’ (Jahrbuch, vi. p. 117). This explanation seems 
remote and metaphorical. I incline rather to see a development of the ancient 
ritual custom of smiting the earth to summon the earth spirits. The priest 
of Demeter Kidaria at Pheneus in Arcadia was wont at the great festival 
there to smite the underground folk with rods (/aQ8ous Kata Noyov 8H Twa 
Tovs vmoyOoviovs Trader, Paus. vill. 153). From pado to opipar is not a 
difficult transition, and og¢dpaz or mallets, it may be noted, were implements 
of husbandry. Trygaeus in the Pax (v. 566) remembers that his egipa waits 
for him on his farm at home, glittering and ready. We understand now, how 
Sophocles came to call his Satyric drama Ilavdepa 4) Xpvpoxoror.—Pandora 
or the H>mmerers—those that wield the o@ipa. We understand also why 
the Satyrs in the closely analogous design discussed in a previous number of 
this Journal (7.8. xix, 1899, Fig. 12), wield the wd«eddra or pick. The 
faxedXa or pick opens the earth, the opipa breaks the clods and finally 
moulds the woman. 

The play of Sophocles was a Satyric drama and at nearly all the repre- 
sentations of the birth of Pandora-Ge Satyrs! are present. When not engaged 
in smiting the earth they dance and rejoice over the Anodos of the goddess. 
They represent the primitive population who worshipped Earth and the 
spirits of the earth. A later civilization saw in them wild men of the woods, 
half-beast half-human. This primitive people had skill in the arts, so the 
figure of the artificer Hephaistos, himself akin to the Dactyls and Telchines, 
worshippers of the Mother, emerges. The mallet he once used for breaking 
clods of earth becomes the attribute of the artificer; but down to the latest 
instance known of the birth of Pandora on vases, the Altemura Krater in the 
British Museum (E 467), the dance of Satyrs is still represented. It is 
curious to notice how, as the cult of Apollo-Helios prevails, the sun-god 
usurps the place of the earth-goddess, and the Satyrs appear on a vase- 
painting compelled to dance at the rising of the sun instead of at the 
emergence of the earth-goddess (Roscher Lew. p. 1998). More quaintly still, 
Dionysos, who took from Ge her Anthesteria, obtrudes his figure on her 
Anodos, and on black-figured vase-paintings we have instances (Gerhard 


_ Ges. Abhandl. Pl, LXVIII.) in which not Ge, but Ge with Dionysos by her 


side emerges from the earth. 

One more point remains to be noted. In the only inscribed vase in 
which the earth-goddess is represented as actually emerging through an 
omphalos-mound, she is inscribed as Pherophatta, 7.e. Persephone (Jahrbuch 
vii. 1892, Anzeiger, p. 166). Hermes summons her from the earth, as he 
summons the souls from the earth-i@os. But the type of the half-length 
figure emerging is the traditional type of Ge. Ge and Kore are one and the 
same, only mother and daughter ; in the Thesmophoria were celebrated the 


1 It is worth noting that, according to Pro- Satyrs: drt rbv Tod Kakod widov mapa tov Sati- 
clus, who doubtless follows some earlier tradi- pwv AaBar k.7.A. 
tion, Prometheus received the wl@os from the 
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Anodos and Kathodos of the earth-goddess. More curious still, the type is 
taken over by another Kore, 7c. Aphrodite, as in the beautiful Hydria at 
Genoa (Rom. Mitth. xiv. p. 154, Pl. VII.). Well might Gerhard (Gr. 
Mythologie, pp. 562-5) give to the daughter-goddess the triple title Aphrodite- 
Kore-Pandora. 

It is now sufficiently clear that the wé@os is of the essence of the myth 
of Ge-Pandora ; to give her a pyxis only is to detach her from the earth, 
which is her very substance. Even Hesiod remembers that when Pandora 
was made Hephaistos was bidden to ‘take earth and mould it with water,’ 
yaiay bde gdvpew (Hes. Erg. 61). The Pithoigia, the opening of graves, 
existed no doubt before the earth became anthropomorphised into a goddess, 
It was merely a ghost and ancestor cult; when the form of the earth-goddess 
emerged in human shape, she was its natural patron; her spirit, the ghosts, 
were the source of all good and all evil; she was Pandora, and Pandrosos. 
Why then does the wi@os of Pandora contain evil only? This is an in- 
teresting point; it should be carefully noted that tradition on this head 
fluctuates, in the account quoted above (p. 99). Babrius says all good 
things were shut up in the w/@os and this was done by Zeus: 


Zevs év wiOw Ta XpnoTa TavTa cvAdéEas. 


But primitive man is apt to regard ghosts as fearsome rather than friendly ; 
the bogey predominates over the guardian angel. Hesychius in explaining 
the word «pe(trovas says that heroes, iv. dead men, are reputed to be evil 
sort of people, and hence it is prudent to pass their shrines quietly. (s.v. 
KpElTTOVAaS TOS Hpwas: OUTW Aéyovaiv—SoKovaL KaK@TLKOL TiVEs elvat Sia 
TOUTO Ol TapLoVTEs TA HpOa aiyny Eyovat mH TL BaBGor). 

Moreover this natural tendency of ghosts to evil was emphasized by definite 
theological animus. The worshippers of Zeus were the natural enemies of 
the All-Mother Pandora. What was to become of monotheism, of the 
omnipotence of Zeus, if Gaia Pandora was the source of all good things? But 
monotheism is always toierant of a duly subordinate devil, and Pandora was 
welcome to keep a miOog of evils only, provided always it was duly recognized 
that Zeus had two w/O01 on his Olympian threshold. It is a quaint conflict 
of theological systems; and forasmuch as Zeus is omnipotent, he takes over 
even the creation of the Earth-Mother, who was from the beginning; and 
patriarchal bourgeois as he is, the making of the first woman becomes a huge 
Olympian jest : 

éx 8° éyéXaooe Tratnp avopav Te Gear Te. 
Henceforth we have the ancient litany with its inverted precedence : 


Zevs Hv, Leds éoti, Zeds éooetar: @ weyare Zed. 
Ta xaptrovs avier, d00 KAnCeTE pwatépa yatar. 
(Paus, x. 12. 10.) 


This unfair division of labour between the old chthonic divinities and 
the new Olympians is very frankly stated by Isocrates, who tells us (Or. v. 
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117), in extolling the mildness (7padtnta) and humanity (gAavO@periav) of 
the Greeks, that some of the gods are like this while others are harsh and 
unpleasant. Those of the gods who are the cause of good things are called 
Olympians, but those who have evil for their department have inauspicious 
titles. The good Olympians are worshipped with temples altars and 
prayers, but the others with exorcisms, domoumas. (a\Aa Kai TOV Oedv 
Tovs péev Tov ayabav aitiovs tiv dvtas ’OdXvpriovs mpocayopevopévous, 
tovs 8 émi tais cupdopais Kai tais Timwpiais Tetaypévovs Sucyepectépas 
Tas émwvupias éyovtas, Kal TOV bev Kal Todvs iduwwtas Kal Tas Tor«Es Kal 
vews Kal Bwpovs iSpupévous, tovs 8 ovt’ év tais evyais ovt’ év Taig Ovalats 
TLimw@pévous, AN’ atroTOouUTAs AUTaY 1)uas ToLvovmévous.—lIsocr. v. Phil. 117.) 
This class of spirits, divinities of the old religion, demons of the new, went by 
the name of dzomopmaio.—those to be exorcised. - Apollodorus discussed 
them in the sixth book ‘of his treatise concerning the gods (Harp. sub. voc. 
atomoumas). Hardest of all, the ghosts of dead men were made to preach 
the doctrine of their own depravity. Babrius tells us (Fab. 63, v. 7) that in 
the courtyard of a pious man there was a precinct to a hero, and the pious 
man was wont to sacrifice and pour libation to the hero, and pray to him for 
an abundant return for his hospitality. But the hero knew better; only the 
regular Olympians are the givers of good, within his power lay evil only. So 
he appeared to the pious man in the middle of the night to expound this 


truly Olympian theology : 


"Ayador pév, eitrev, ovdév av Tis Hpwowv 
@ Tav Tapdoyou TadTa Tovs Oeovs aire. 
kaxov € travtov, a& Edveortiv avOparrois, 
Sorhpes nets’. . . 


On this showing Pandora could have only evil in her w/os. 


As the Pithoigia has proved to be a Ge and ghost cult it may not be 
unprofitable to examine briefly the two other days of the Anthesteria, the 
Choes and the Chytroi. It was on the day of the Chytroi, it will be re- 
membered, that the formula @vpafe «fpes was uttered, and it may perhaps be 
worth noting as a possible ritual reminiscence that in the Hesiodie passage 
(Erg. v. 97), when all the evils have escaped, Hope 


év appyKtovot Soporoty 
4 
Evdov Euspve tiov bro yeideow, oVSE OUpale 
é&érrn. 


Hope alone does not obey the mandate Ovpagte. This I do not press, but it 
is acknowledged on all hands that the Chytroi had Chthonic associations, 
The scholiast on Aristoph. Ran. 218 is explicit: on that day sacrifice was 
offered to Hermes Chthonios and to none of the Olympians, and as we have 
seen of the sacrifice none of the sacrificers partook—a sure sign of Chthonic 
ritual (ére:ta Ovew adtois eos éxover, TOY meV ’"Oruprriwy Gedy ovdevi To 
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maparrav, Eppi S& xOovio, nal tis yitpas iv &pover wadvtes of Kata THY 
mov ovdels yeveTar THY Lepewr). 

The name Chytroi is of some importance. August Mommsen has 
emphasized in his Feste dev Stadt Athen (p. 385) the fact that the name of 
the festival is of yvtpo, not ai ydtpar—a point too much neglected. At 
xUTpac means cooking-pots, and the festival is supposed to have derived its 
name from the ravomepuia. This does not seem likely, as the wavoreppia 
was incidental and unimportant; it also formed a part of many other rites. 
The masculine form ydtpos means, in ordinary parlance, holes in the ground, 
chasms, clefts—in fact, as Mommsen observes, yvrpou are natural water- 
reservoirs or vessels, yvtpas artificial ones. One form would easily slide over 
into the other. Pausanias speaks (iv. 35-9) of a certain natural bath at 
Thermopylae which the country people called the Chytroi of the women 
(coruuBnOpa viva dvouafovory of emvxX@pior YUTpOVs yuvatKelovs); and 
Herodotus describes it in the same terms (viii. 176). Theophrastos in his 
History of Plants (4, 11, 8) speaks of a certain plant as growing in a place 
between the Kephisos and the Melas, the place being called Pelekania, and 
it is sometimes called Chytroi, 7c. the deep places of a marsh (wetafd rod 
Kndicod Kal tod MéXavos: odtos 5€ 6 TOT0s mpocayopevetar pév Iedexavia 
todTo & éotly atta xvTpo. Kadovpevol, Babvopata THs Aiwvyns). Hesychius, 
interpreting of yutpivol, says they are the hollow places of the earth through 
which springs come up (Ta xoiAa Tis ys 80 @v ai miryas avievtac). The 
word xodvp87Opa itself, in classical Greek a natural pool, became in 
mediaeval Greek a font. The transition from ydtpor to yvtpar is something 
analogous to the shift from m/@os to pyxis. If the festival took its name 
from holes in the earth we are probably back at an earlier stage of things 
than even that represented by the Pithoigia. Burial in natural chasms 
would precede burial in artificial jars. The ydrpivor ayaves would be the 
funeral games at the grave-holes ; the yutpou would be the constant haunt of 
ghosts going up and down, the prototypes of the ydopuata yijs seen in the 
vision of Er (Plato, Rep. 417 F), near akin to the megara or chasms of 
Demeter at Potniae (Paus. ix. 8, 1), chasms such as abounded on or about 
the Pnyx where the women carried on the rites of the Thesmophoria. Such 
were the natural primitive sanctuaries of a Ge and ghost-cultus. 

The second day of the festival, the Choes or cups, present at first sight 
more difficulty. It is true we have the definite statement quoted above 
(p. 102) that at the Choes the dead came up. But what can be made of the 
name? Nothing as it stands; but as in the case of Chytroi there may have 
been a confusion between approximate forms. May not xydes have super- 
imposed itself upon yoa/—wine-cups upon funeral libations? Photius seems 
to indicate such a contaminatio when he says: Xods. éyyvoevs, évayiopata 
éml vexpois i omovdds. Exmimte: ypnopos Seiv yoas tois TeOvedou TOV 
Aitorwv erayev ava wav Eros Kal éoptnvy Xoas dyew. Aéyovtat cal Ovola 
vexpav ws Yopoxdrys. Here the name of the feast is oxytone. 

This aspect of the feast of the Xdes as Xoa/, taken with the Pithoigia, 
throws a sudden light on another obscure myth. The Danaides have been 
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explained variously as well-nymphs, as uninitiated, as aredXeis ydmou, as 
maidens undergoing the virginity-ordeal of the sieve. Each and all ot 
these associations may, and probably do, cluster round them at various 
stages of mythical development; but the root idea is none of these. The 
Danaides, representatives of the old Pelasgian order who inaugurated the 
Thesmophoria, are simply Choéphoroi, but Choéphoroi who carry libations in 
vain. They are polluted by the great dyos of husband-murder, and blood 
can only be washed away by blood. In vain for them the w/o! is opened, 
the dead are implacable, in vain the libations are poured ; pour them to the 
winds, bury them in the thirsty dust. 

So says Electra to Chrysothemis when she brings libations from Clytem- 
nestra to Agamemnon (Soph. /. 432) : 


> 4 / 
ov yap cot Oéus 

> 7,7 > a > \ A e , 

00d’ dotov éyOpas amo yuvaiKos toTdvat 
\ \ / / 
KTeplopaT ovdé NoUTPA Tpoahépey TraTpt" 
arn’ } tvoaicw i) BabvoKxadet Kover 
/, 

Kpuov viv. 


Such a libation is a yapss dyapis, utterly fruitless, labour for ever in vain. 

Viewing the Choes as Xoa/, the anomalous and, as it stands, artificial 
connection of Orestes with the festival becomes at once clear. He was 
polluted, he could not be a libation-pourer; in that sense he could not be 
admitted as ou0o7ovédos. The strained punctilio of Pandion (Eur. [ph. in T. 
950, and Suidas s.v, Xdes) becomes a stringent ritual obligation. Orestes 
comes to the Areopagos polluted by the @yos of a mother’s blood; he finds 
the people celebrating the Xoad in the precinct of the Limnae close at hand, 
and is excluded till he is purified from the éudvAcov aia; all is simple and 
clear. 

The three separate acts or days of the Anthesteria are each devoted to 
a ritual of the dead; but how about the collective term Anthesteria? It 
must remain uncertain whether the term with its associations of budding and 
blossoming and wine-fermentation was primitive or not.2 The Keres un- 
doubtedly, like the Semnae, had power over the crops for good or for evil. On 
the other hand the name may have come in with Dionysos, who was worshipped 
as Anthios. The other name of the festival, Lenaia, is of great interest 
because of its double connotation, like that of the Pithoigia, one of the dead, 
the other of Dionysos. The Lenaia is usually explained as a wine-press 
festival of the vintage; Anvds is the wine-press. But a natural objection 





arises. How can a vintage festival 


1 It is unnecessary here (as my discussion of 
the Danaides is incidental) to reproduce the 
vase-paintings on which the myth is figured ; 
but it may be noted that on black-figured vases, 
on which alone, so far as I am aware, the myth 
is figured, the Danaides pour their vessels into 
a huge widos half buried in the earth. The 


be celebrated in February or even 


fact that they are winged ef3wAa in one instance 
(Roscher, Lex. 950) may point to sume confusion 
with the Kijpes of the Pithoigia. 

? Since the above was written Dr. Verrall has 
kindly shown me his note on ‘The name An- 
thesteria’ (p. 115). It seems to me conclu- 
sive. 
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in January? In modern Greek the actual wine-press is called 76 ratarnpuo, 
the stucco reservoir into which the juice flows is called ro Anvev. Such 
terms are tenacious. Bekker in his <Anecdota Graeca (p. 277) quotes 
Anvos. ‘yewpyikov oxedos: éotr S& ayyetov Sextixdov oivev 
EvAwov, 6 amodéyetat TO péov ex THY opydvev Tav mefomévwv. These 
passages have been cvllected by August Mommsen (Feste Athen. p. 377), and 
his conclusion is unquestionably correct, that the Lenaia was a festival, of not 
the wine-press and vintage, but of the Avoid, the vessels in which the 
wine was stored and from which the first fermented wine was drunk in spring. 
He quotes Jullien, Topographie der Weinbaw (ii. 139), as stating that these 
Anvol are to this day terracotta vessels, and are frequently buried half their 
height in the earth. They are in fact indistinguishable from mé@ou except 
that, if we trust a writer in the Anthology, they are larger : 


avTap éwoi Kpntnp perv Eor Sérras, ayyxe b& ANVOs 
avti 7iOov.—Anthol. Palat. 11. 63. 

These Anvoi, like the 7/@o01, may well have been used for more serious pur- 
poses than the storing of wine; that such was the case we know from Hesychius 
who says Anvoi: wopot, mvedXot. More explicitly we have in Bekker (Anecd. 
p. 51) Anvods: od povoy év als tods Botpus Twatodaw, addrAa Kal Tas TOV 
vexp@v Topovs, ad THs omolornTtos THs KatacKeuvhns. Diogenes lived ina 
700s, so did many a poor peasant who took refuge in Athens during the 
Peloponnesian war; a Anvos would have been accommodation somewhat more 
luxurious. A man’s house in his life is his tomb after death. In the Dipylon 
grave-yard, at Aphidna and many other sites, the grave w/@o« have come to 
light, and in ancient times, might easily be called Anvo/. In the precinct of 
Dionysos év Aduvais Dr. Dorpfeld has laid bare a wine-press with a veritable 
Anvos, i.e.a Sextixov oKedos; but probably long before the coming of Dionysos 
and his wine-press there was a Lenaion, a burial precinct, and possibly an 
él Anvaio ayev,a contest in honour not of Dionysos but of dead heroes, 
such contests as the Nemea and a host of others scattered over Hellas. The 
transit was easy from the opening of the 7/0. of the dead to the broaching 
of the Anvod of Dionysos, from the yoad of the dead to the yoes of the living, 
from the ydtpou to the yvtpav.' But until this lower stratum of Ge and 
ghost-cult is realized, the full significance of the Chorus of the Initiated in 
the Frogs of Aristophanes remains unfelt; the underworld lay in very deed 
and truth below the Limnae where the Frogs are chanting. 


This mythological survey is not perhaps wholly without topographical 
interest. Fierce controversy has long raged round Thucydides, ii. 15; and 
the position of the sanctuary of Dionysos év Aduvacs in which the Anthesteria 


1 The obviously funereal connotation of the over a grave-yard, with its ghost and hero- 
term Lenaia has given birth in Germany to the cultus. His annexation of the old order is 
‘Sarg-Dionysos.’ What precisely that may marked by his marriage with the wife of the 
mean I do not know. The simple fact seems the Archon Basileus in the Boukolion close to 
to be that Dionysos here and elsewhere took he Limnae precinct. 
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was celebrated is an important element in the controversy. So long as the 
Anthesteria seemed to me merely a festival of Dionysos the new comer, it 
mattered to me little, so far as mythology is concerned, where the sanctuary 
lay, whether near the theatre, i.e. south of the Acropolis, or west, or where I 
placed it in my conjectural map of Athens (Myth. and Mon. of Ancient Athens, 
p. 4), Ze. north, near the Dipylon. I chose this situation because of the low- 
lying ground, and because Pausanias on entering the Kerameikos mentions a 
temenos of Dionysos which I thought might be identified with that of 
Dionysos év Aduvats. That identification and that situation I am now 
satisfied are completely erroneous. Dr. Dérpfeld has, I am convinced, found 
the precinct of Dionysos év Aduvats where he prophesied he should find it, 
i.c. to the west of the Areopagos near to the Enneakrounos.! In support of 
his demonstration I can bring no new argument, either topographical or philo- 
logical; but on mythological grounds I offer for what it is worth a small 
contribution. 

Now that the Anthesteria is seen to be a ghost and Ge cult, it cannot, without 
immense loss of significance, be severed from the Areopagos. The Semnae, I 
have tried to show in a previous paper (J.H.S, 1899, p. 205: The Erinyes), 
are primarily ghosts, or to speak more strictly, divinities anthropomorphized 
out of ghosts. To the evidence there brought forward I would add one 
significant argument which then escaped me. Commenting on the word 
dSevrepotrotmos (‘ second-fated one’) Hesychius says the term is applied to 
those who, when they have been accounted dead, appear again alive, and 
according to Polemon, a good authority, such as these are forbidden to enter 
the sanctuary of the Semnae: 6 b7d tivdv botepowotpos: obTw Sé Edeyov 
omotay Til ws TEOVEdTL voprloueva eyéveto Kal Vatepov avepavyn Fav. 6 bé 
[loXéuwv Kai areiphioOar tois TovovTous eiorévae eis TO lepdv TOV Lewvav 
gyoi Oedv). The import of this regulation is clear; the Semnae, powers of 
the lower world, have rejected the ill-fated second-fated man below ; it were 
profane and dangerous for him to attempt to effect an entrance into their 
sanctuary above. He may not mingle with the dead below or with the 
ghost-goddesses above. Plutarch (Quaest. Rom. v.) gives us a number of 
curious particulars of the ceremonies to be undergone by the barepdorpor. 
A mimetic new birth was the only release from the taboo. 

The Semnae then are ghosts, ghosts who avenge the guilt of shedding 
éuvrXLov alua; they preside over the whole proceedings of the Areopagos. 
The Areopagos fortunately cannot be moved to the south of the Acropolis, 
and about that fixed point centred a whole series of ghost and hero and Ge 
cults. Each one of the sanctuaries mentioned by Thucydides as ra é€ is of 
this order; in all but one case the primitive Pelasgian ghost-cult is overlaid 
by a more recent stratum of Olympian theology. In the case of the 


1 Dr. Dérpfeld’s views on the position of 74 covered Anvés. Supplementary to this is an 
%w (Thucyd. ii. 15), which 1 follow, are fully article in the same volume, p. 369: ‘ Lenaion,’ 
stated in Ath. Mitth. xx. p. 161: ‘DasLenaion which slightly modifies the relations between 
oder Dionysion in den Limnai.’ In thisarticle Lenaion and Dionysion év Aiuvats. 

(p. 169) appears the plan of the newly dis- 


HS.—VOL. XX. I 
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Anthesteria, as I have shown, the old cult is that of Ge-Pandora and her 
ghosts; the cases of the Olympieion and the Pythion I must reserve for the 
future. I will only now say in passing that the Zeus worshipped in the 
Olympieion is, as De. Dérpfeld rightly conjectured (Mitth. xx. p. 200), the 
Zeus of the Diasia,! and that Zeus was Meilichios. Meilichios is demonstrably 
nothing but a snake, the emblem of a hero cult (J.H.S. xix. p. 215). This 
old Meilichios-cult was taken over and absorbed by the Olympian system. 
The Pythion, rightly placed by Dr. Dérpfeld on the Makrai, is the ancient 
haunt of the snake-hero Cecrops and his three daughters, the Agraulids, who 
are but another form of the Semnae. The sanctuary of Ge needs no 
comment. Originally, as we have seen, Ge and her ghosts ruled over all 
things : 

mavta yap avTa Ta Kat’ avOpwrrovs 

érayov ovémevv.— AESCH. Lum. 930. 


But as the Olympians increased they decreased, and gradually they 
were excluded from all but malevolent functions, or at least functions of 
gloomy and austere association. The Areopagos is left like a mountain-top, 
where all around is submerged. 

Finally, the Street of Tombs of Thucydidean Athens, of the later zrodus, 
lay outside the city gate, the Dipylon. The cemetery of the earlier city, in 
like fashion, lay outside the primitive gate or gates. There, according to 
one legend, was the grave of Oedipus, there the precinct of the hero Hesychos 
and of Amynos, there, no doubt, countless nameless graves. Some of the 
seventh century B.c. have come to light. That the number three and its 
multiples are sacred to the dead is abundantly shown by Diehls in his 
Sibyllinische Blitter (p. 40). Is it quite without significance that here in 
this region of the dead we have the Znneapylai and the Znneakrounos ? 

JANE E. Harrison. 





1 It is suggested by Mr. R. A. Neil that the showing the stem 8i0- may be for dico-, and 
root which appears in Greek as @es (p. 115) may —_ identical with the Latin divo- (dirus was origin- 
appear as fes, fer in the Latin inferiae, inferius ally a purely religious word) : such words would 
(inferium vinum Cato res rust. 134), arferius be dmodiwmoumeioOa (v. p. 104) (though the 
(arferia aqua quae inferis libabatur, sive vas quantity of the « is not determinable), Aido. 
vini quod sacris adhibebatur, Fest. s.v.), Feralia. (whatever the termination may be), the Ata of 

He suggests also that several Greek words Teos and perhaps the Mdvd:a of Athens. 











THE NAME ANTHESTERIA. 


THE conventional interpretation of the name Anthesteria as festival 
of flowers, or of the wine-bloom, and the derivation from dv@os, always 
insecure and unsatisfactory, will need to be reconsidered in the light of Miss 
Harrison’s paper in the present volume of the Jowrnal on the origin and 
nature of the festival itself. Even from the Dionysiac point of view, it does 
not appear that either flowers or the dv@os of wine were connected with 
the season or the ceremonies in such a way as naturally to give a name to 
the whole: and still more doubtful is the supposed formation of the word. 
Nouns in -rypco- are normally formed from verb-stems, through the ‘noun of 
the agent’ in -rnp, and take their sense from the action described by the 
verb, as owtiptos, NuTHpLOs, BovrevTypiov etc. The names of festivals ending 
in -Typra are no exception to this rule. They describe the action in which 
the ceremony consisted, or with which it was chiefly connected. Thus 
avakrnThpia is a feast or ceremony of avaxdnots, dvaxaduTtTypia of. ava- 
kadvyis, and so on. The name dvOeorypia, taken as a derivative from 
avOos, if not unexampled, is certainly irregular. From av@ec- as a noun- 
stem no avOeornp- or avOeornpto- could normally be formed: there are no 
such words as Tevyeatypios, Oepertnpios or AaxyeoTHptos. On the other 
hand there is not apparently any verbal stem dv@eo-. From av@eiv we might 
conceivably have av@ntypia, as SnAntypios from dSyréouar, but not avOec- 
typta. It would be rash certainly on this ground to pronounce the 
formation impossible : it is possible that there was once a verbal stem av@ec-, 
and such an aorist as avOéoat to flower, though even this would not remove 
the objection altogether: or we might suppose that by false analogy the 
termination -rypva, taken as appropriate to festivals, was attached to av@ec-, 
the noun-stem of dv@os, without regard to etymology and the ordinary law. 
But there is at all events room for doubt. 

And now it appears that the Dionysiac association, the connexion with 
wine, by which the derivation from dv@os has been suggested, was not the 
sole nor probably the primitive character of the festival after all. Miss 
Harrison, in the paper above cited, seems to show clearly that the stock, 
upon which the Dionysiac element was grafted, was an antique feast of all 
souls, a feast of the dead. For a certain time the graves were supposed to be 
open, and the liberated spirits to be entertained, not w thout precautions, by 

12 
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the living. The ‘opening of the r/@os’ which gave a name to the first day 
of the feast, the wi@ovyda, if it belonged by convention to the w/@os or cask 
of wine, belonged also, and probably much earlier, to the earthen-ware 
vessels in which, by a primitive practice, the dead were interred. The 
opening of the wi@os was the opening of the grave and the place of spirits; 
and similarly other terms connected with the ceremonies, though adapted 
with more or less success to the Dionysia, are traceable to the alternative 
and more ancient association with the recall and entertainment of the 
souls. It is reasonable therefore to consider upon these lines the dubious 
derivation of avOeornpia. 

Now, as was said, the termination in -rnpco- indicates prima facie that 
the stem of this word is verbal. But we need not assume that the verbal 
stem is avOec-. Perhaps dvOec- itself needs analysis ; and for the first syllable 
there is an obviously possible origin in the preposition av- (ava), of which so 
many examples (¢.g. avOewa=ava0eua) are preserved in the poets. The 
verb-stem will then be @eo-, which is in fact a verb-stem and has more than 
one meaning. The meaning which would perhaps in any case have suggested 
itself first, and which now seems especially attractive, is that which appears 
in the archaic verb 0écacOar or Oéocacbat to pray or pray for, and in the 
adjectives 7oAvOeoros and amoecros (see Liddell and Scott, s.vv.). Prayers 
and invocations addressed to the dead were a regular part of the proceedings 
by which they were brought back to the world of the living. It is scarcely 
necessary to cite examples; but we may refer to the prayers of Odysseus 
(Od. 10, 526) and to those which make so large a part of Aeschylus’ Choe- 
phort. The compound dvaéccacGar would, after the analogy of avaxaneiv 
and the like, bear the sense to raise by prayer or to recall by prayer, literally 
‘to pray up’ or ‘pray back’. And avOeornpia, derived from avabécoacOa, 
would be the feast of revocation, the name, as usual, signifying the action in 
which the ceremony consisted and which was the object of it. Upon the 
facts disclosed by Miss Harrison it would seem that no name could be more 
appropriate. 

It might perhaps be asked why, if dv@eorypia was equivalent to dva- 
Oeornpia, the name did not take this latter form, when the ‘ syncopated ’ 
proposition av- went out of common use. - But the answer is ready, and 
justified by the facts so far as known, that, before that time, the verb-stem 
Oeo- to pray had itself gone out of common use, and consequently the word 
av@eaty pia had ceased to be generally intelligible. In these circumstances, 
and especially when the feast itself, under the manipulation of anthropo- 
morphism aud mysticism, had taken up an association with Dionysus and 
wine, the very few, who might trouble themselves for an interpretation, 
would be content, as it would seem that they were, with a vague reference 
to av@cs. The scientific difficulties of this connexion were of course not 
then perceptible. 

But for all that, these difficulties are serious, and sufficient at least to 
prohibit any positive assertion in favour of that connexion. Nor would I 
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assert positively the derivation here propounded. In regard to terms of this 
kind, fixed, hieratic, and of dateless antiquity, the etymologist is never in 
safety. But our derivation is at least conformable to law, and free from any 
such arbitrary hypotheses as are required by the derivation from dv@os. It 
seems therefore good enough to put dv@os out of court, and to remove any 
doubts which the name Anthesteria, if referred to dvOos, might seem to cast 


upon the interesting observations of Miss Harrison. 
A. W. VERRALL. 














THE LIONS OF KYBELE. 


iw waKaipa TavpoKTover 


AeovTwv Epedpe.—Sophokles, Philoktetes, 1. 400. 


THESE words are taken from a short choric dance-song addressed to 
Kybele. The verses are of singular interest : the epithets express the inner 
being of the Great Mother, as it was conceived by her Phrygian worshippers, 
and the local colouring is unexpectedly faithful; there can be no doubt for 
instance that Sophokles distinguished accurately between Kybele and 
Demeter. The chorus is thus of high historical value to the student of 
religions : we have very little evidence of such an early date from the country 
itself and we know even less of the relations, sentimental and other, then 
existing between Athens and Phrygia. The next Attic witness—Demos- 
thenes—heaps ridicule upon the Phrygian mysteries. A century more of 
Persian rule may have been accompanied by a general deterioration of the 
Anatolian mysteries: in the time of Sophokles more visible relics of the 
glories of Lydia and Phrygia may have been standing, but this is a matter 
of. speculation. What is certain is that the fellow citizens of Perikles 
honoured the Phrygian goddess with a temple, Pheidias or his beloved 
disciple with a sculptured effigy, and Sophokles addressed her in an ode 
instinct with beauty and solemn dignity. The epithets of the poet and the 
attributes of the sculptor are therefore, in the dearth of other contemporary 
evidence, of sufficient importance to deserve the most careful consideration. 


On the adjective tavpoxtovwr, Sir R. C, Jebb comments thus: ‘a general 
epithet, marking the fierceness of the creatures whom the Goddess subdues.’ 
The picture thus drawn seems to me open to criticism on two counts: 
the epithet is not to be abruptly dismissed as general, and the 
lions were not ‘subdued’ by the goddess. In a later age it may have 
been otherwise, but in the fifth century Professor Jebb’s picture is 
an anachronism. ‘A general epithet’: Prof. Jebb supports this by a 
quotation from Homer, and a reference either to Greek Lexicon or 
Latin Dictionary will show that bull-slaying was undoubtedly a perpetual 
epithet of lions, based of course upon a general characteristic of the lion, 
with which the owners of cattle were painfully familiar. When however 
this epithet is applied to the lions of Kybele, it carries, as I hope to prove, a 
more pregnant meaning. This was suggested to me by the evidence of late 
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Phrygian gravestones of the Imperial age. In discussing these elsewhere 
from another standpoint, I have noted amongst the symbolic subjects with 
which they are adorned ‘two lions with a prostrate bull or merely its head 
between them [a third variant with a basket in place of the bull], an eagle 
with wings “ displayed,” dolphins with small fishes in their mouths, and in 
one case Herakles and Kerberos’ (Annual of British School at Athens, 
1897-8, p. 79). These gravestones are late, but no one will deny that they 
preserve with hieratic exactness the compositions of the archaic age: if the 
slaughtered bull appears between the two lions of Kybele here, it is only by 
an accident that we have not yet found it upon early Phrygian tombs (see 
Ramsay, Hist. Comment. on the Galatians, 1899, p. 36, for the conservatism of 
the Phrygians), Well, a general epithet in literature is also a general 
epithet in art, and I do not hesitate to regard many similar subjects on 
certain coins and reliefs as purely decorative: is that the case here also? 
Let us recognise first how rampant symbolism is in Phrygia: the quaint 
language, say, of the famous Aberkios inscription is own brother to modern 
Oriental flowers, exaggerated as it may be by accidental causes. The 
Phrygians had no interest in the things of art: religion of a sort on the other 
hand was ubiquitous, omnipresent. And on their graves in particular, the 
types of monument, the designs, accessories and inscriptions, there is scarcely 
anything which is not symbolic.' Of the various emblems, which I 
mentioned, two at least have a clear symbolic value. Herakles with 
Kerberos is appropriate on a funeral monument anywhere: at Hermion, 
where the goddess Chthonia had a great sanctuary, the rift through which 
Herakles dragged Kerberos up from the underworld was duly shown and 
honoured (Pausanias ii. 35, § 7); so in Phrygia, where the Anatolian counter- 
part of Chthonia was worshipped above all in clefts and chasms, the use of 
this symbol was especially & propos. Eagles again of our Phrygian type also 
appear in a funeral scene upon the coins of Tarsos,? above the pyre of 
Herakles-Sandan, and the device here signifies the ascent heavenwards of 
the god whose effigy was annually burned. This symbol was a survival from 
early times, for it appears also on ‘ Hittite’ seals and reliefs, hovering above 
the altar. In Phrygia it is perhaps to be connected rather with Zeus 
Bronton (so Baumeister ‘ Kybele’) and as an illustration of this the story of 
Ganymede may be quoted. The dolphins I cannot explain so satisfactorily : 
fish, however, appear as food of the dead (7) on ‘Hittite’ stelai in N. Syria, 
and the fish was especially honoured there: seas, rivers, lakes, springs, were 
all under the protection of Kybele.* It would contradict every principle of 








1 See Ramsay, Citics and Bishoprics, i. 1895, 
. 99. In my innocence I once interpreted 
combs, balls of wool, ete., as I should have 
on Attic stelai: in reality, they too are 
symbole with a mystic or indecent meaning, 
unless Clement and his informers are colossal 
liars (see Protrept. c. 2). Even the Romans in 
Italy usually chose for their sarkophagi subjects 
with some reference to death or a future life. 


But in Phrygia especially od8tv udrny. 

2 Hill, B.M. Catal. of Coins, Cilicia, etc., 
p. 180, Nos. 106 f., Pl. xxxiii. 2, 3; No. 163, 
Pl. xxxiv. 10; Nos. 298 f., Pl. xxxvii. 9. 

3 See the Orphic hymn 27 (26) to the Mother 
of the Gods (puvyins odre:pa), 1. 8, ool rorapuo) 
xparéovrat del Kal maoa OddAacea, and, for future 
reference, hymns 37 and 38, where the same ex- 
tension is given to the Titans and Kouretes—in 
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interpretation then to argue that the lions were not also symbolic, and all 
will probably agree that here, as on the early tombs, they are the lions of 
Kybele chosen to ‘ protect’ the tomb of the dead. Where everything else is 
symbolic are we to regard the insertion of the bull as the one merely 
pictorial naturalistic detail? Can we regard it as the sign only of leonine 
ferocity? This would be false to the religious instincts of the Phrygian: he 
did not think or speak of the Great Mother as the West African, about whom 
Miss Kingsley writes, thinks of his strong ‘but damned rocky Juju to get on with.’ 
Kybele was the All-Mother, the giver of fertility, rayPBatis, a female Baal (of 
the type sketched by Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, Lect. iii.), a 
development upon individual lines, but in its elemental features parallel to 
the Attic Demeter, the Kretan Rhea, the goddesses of Syria and Kilikia. And 
the lions were not ferocious monsters whom she subdued with a strong arm, 
but her loving children and attendants: on the old Phrygian monuments 
they rest their paws affectionately against her head, on Attic terracottas she 
nurses them in her lap. How absurd then that her worshippers should 
represent these protecting beasts upon their gravestones in the act of robbing 
their clients and worshipped for this very reason! Common sense demands 
that the bull too become a symbol, unless the Phrygians were erétins one and 
all. The occurrence of a basket in place of the bull (noted as especially 
common round Kotiaion) bears this out, for the basket can only be the mystic 
kisté, which contained the serpent of Dionysos. 

‘Bull-slaying’ therefore as an epithet of lions is of course ultimately 
derived from the character of ‘leo, but in art and literature there are cases 
in which the use of this epithet implies some mediation either of rite or 
myth: such cases are offered by the examples I have just discovered. And 
further, this subject is so common on gravestones all over Phrygia and 
Galatia, that the epithet ravpoxtovos must have answered to some deep-rooted 
idea, connected with one of the most vital functions of the lions of Kybele. 
So much we may now assert: to determine what this myth, rite, or function 
was, is ‘another story.’ 

We shall reach a similar conclusion, if we turn again to the coins of 
Tarsos. The reverse of a series of coins struck under Hadrian and the 
Antonines is thus described—‘ Perseus, wearing winged sandals, standing to 
l.; in r. statuette of Apollo holding wolves, in 1. harpe and chlamys; in field 
1, BOHOOT and lion 1., bringing down bull kneeling |’! Here again where 
every other detail has a precise value, it would be unscientific to interpret 
the lion and bull otherwise. But the connexion with Kybele need not be 
pressed: a similar rite may have existed in Tarsos in the worship of some 
other deity. And of the antiquity of this subject, here too we have evidence 
in its recurrence upon a stater of the period 450-380 B.c.,? and on staters 





each case a result of the Alexandrian attempt Linleitung in die Geschichte der Griechischen 
to elevate national and departmental gods iato Sprache, 1896, p. 186. 


world-gods by the simple process of addition. 1B.M. Cat., Cilicia, ete., Nos. 140 folli., 
But in Kybele’s case the extension may be older, Pl. xxxiii. 11 ; see also No. 149, Pl, xxxiv. 4. 
for her name Berekyntis= Phorkys, Kretschmer, 2 ib. No. 11, Pl. xxviii. 2, 
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of the time of the satrap Mazaios. In Tarsos, it may be added, the 
old religion was strong and abiding: the medieval kingdom of Armenia owed 
its duration to the persistence of the same national spirit, and the district, I 
am told, is still a black spot in Turkish eyes. The coins of Hierapolis- 
Bambyke are still more significant. On some the goddess Ateh is represented 
riding on a lion, on others the lion attacking a bull, and the bull was the 
symbol of the god of the city.2 This triple combination is suggestive. 
Lastly, I will at present do no more than refer to the relief at Berlin published 
by Furtwiingler (Za Collection Sabouroff, ii. Plate CXXXVIT.); as I shall return 
to it later. 


The bull figures almost as prominently upon Anatolian monuments * 
as the lion itself, but the clearest light is thrown upon the Phrygian 
gravestones by the words of a contemporary Father of the Church. 
In a chapter, packed with unsavoury matter, Clement of: Alexandria 
tells once more the story of the Anatolian mariage a trois, Zeus-Sabazios, 
Demeter-Kybele and Kora-Pherephatta. Clement’s account is vague and 
confused, but he says quite definitely that he is describing the Phrygian or 
Sabazian mysteries in honour of Attis, Kybele and the Korybantes. Other. 
writers, Nonnos for example, describe the birth and death of Dionysos 
Zagreus: Kora was the mother, Zeus in the shape of a serpent the father, 
and the child was bull-formed; this child was torn in pieces by the Titans 
after a struggle in which he assumed Protean shapes. Clement tells this tale 
and distinctly asserts that a similar legend formed the core of the Phrygian 
mysteries: he is ready to identify Dionysos with Attis and the Titans with 
the two Korybantes, and the three are brothers. The first feature of the 
death story, which he quotes from an Orphic hymn, tells how the Titans 
beguiled the child with toys before they tore him in pieces, and these toys, he 
says, therefore became symbols of the mysteries: this detail he does not 
expressly state to be Phrygian, but I have recognised many of these symbols, 
looking-glasses, tufts of wool, balls, etc., in conjunction with the above- 
mentioned subjects upon Phrygian gravestones and a closer examination 
would probably give examples of all. 

Next, to follow Clement again, ‘the Titans, who had torn Dionysos limb 
from limb, setting a caldron on a tripod and throwing into it the members, 
first boiled them down, and then fixing them on spits held them over the 
fire. But Zeus, being a god, having speedily perceived the savour of the flesh, 
assailed the Titans with his thunderbolt and consigned the members of 
Dionysos to his son Apollo to be interred. The latter bore the dismembered 








1 ib. Nos. 48 f., Pl. xxx. 9-xxxi.2; Nos. 65, the American Journ. of Archaeol. 1899: also 
66; Pi. xxsi: 7. Ramsay, C. and B, i. p. 140; at Euyuk it 
* See Head, Historia Numorum, p. 654; Six, occurs on one stone beneath the lion’s paws. 
Num. Chron., 1878, p, 103 ff. Compare too the white oxen of the Yezidi 


3 See the reliefs at Euyuk and Sendjirli and and the brazen bulls of Zeus Atabyrios in 
numerous cylinders published by Dr, Ward in Rhodes, 
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corpse to Parnassos and there deposited it.’' This Clement tells on the 
authority of ‘Orpheus’ and his next words imply that it was not part of the 
Phrygian story: similar features however occur in Phrygian mythos also, as I 
will shortly show. Clement continues, ‘If you wish to inspect the orgies of 
the Korybantes, then know that having killed their third brother, they 
covered the head of the dead body with a purple cloth, crowned it and 
carrying it on the point of a spear, buried it under the roots of Olympos. 
These mysteries are, in short, murders and funerals... ... These Korybantes 
also they call Kabeiroi; and the ceremony itself also they announce as a 
Kabeiric mystery.’ 

In this confused account at least two more or less related mysteries are 
to be distinguished. The death of the child is common to both: the caldron 
story is told only of one, but is also common to Phrygia; the two funerals on 
the other hand are irreconcilable variant versions, one of the Hellenic 
worshippers of Apollo, the other of the Phrygian worshippers of the Kory- 
bantes. But, if we confine ourselves exclusively to the Asiatic side, even 
within this limit there are inconsistencies. Attis or Dionysos is born a bull, 
but throughout the legend he is treated as if human: he was torn in pieces, 
but his dismembered condition seems to have vanished in the last scene—the 
caldron tale and a miraculous reconstruction must be interpolated. These 
changes should make it easier for us to supply the only link still wanting to 
complete the solution of our problem—I mean the balancing of the Titans or 
Korybantes or Kabeiroi against the lions of Kybele, for the bull has already 
been recognised through the kisté as emblematic of Dionysos. By this 
equation, if I may so far anticipate, we can at once interpret the Phrygian 
gravestones as symbolizing, like the eagle and the Herakles with Kerberos, one 
of the greater articles of the Anatolian faith: it is another representation of the 
death of a God and belongs to the same cycle as the tales of Adonis, Tammuz, 
Kinyras, etc. Among the Greeks it was natural that the Korybantes should 
take human form, among the Phrygians the leonine form was equally natural : 
the half-animal forms of many of the giants on the Pergamene altar are not 
compromises between the two, but simple and consistent expressions, for there 
is no hard and fast distinction of species between a lion and a Titan; the 
bestial, the human and the superhuman are elements in each, and both are 
the children of Mother Earth. But I will not ask any one to ‘identify’ these 
beings straight away, any more than I would press for the ‘identification’ of 
Kybele and Rhea: we must be content to point out another striking 
parallelism and to inquire further into its cause.? 


We started upon this quest from funereal monuments: the mysteries 
to which our quest led us are described by Clement as consisting of funerals 


1 Clement's Protreptikos Logos, c. ii. I have épnudmAavov KoptBarra. 








used almost verbatim the vigorous translation 
of the Rev. William Wilson, Edinburgh, 1867. 

2 The fullest ancient discussion of these 
beings is in Strabo, x. c. iii. See also Orphic 
Hymns, especially No, 39 ; 


aiorduoppov kvaxta, Gedy dipu7, moAdpoppor, 

golviov, aivaxbevra kacivyvqtey bmd dicoar, 
where the reference is to Dionysos, called the 
Korybant. d:pvq probably male and female, a 
in Hymn 42, 1. 4, 
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and murders. If Clement is right, the parallelism between the bull-god 
slain by Korybantes and the bull slain by lions is easily explicable: both 
legends would arise out of similar funeral rites paid respectively to heroes 
and mortals, To prove Clement’s position, we must reduce the myths 
which he tells to their simplest elements, 

I will begin with the second part, the story of the Death of the God, as 
this has been already ‘simplified’ in various ways by various writers, 
Professor Robertson Smith, for example, deduced it from a totem feast— 
‘originally the death of the God was nothing else than the death of a 
theanthropic victim ; but wl » this ceased to be understood it was thought 
that the piacular sacrifice represented an historical tragedy, in which the god 
was killed’ (Religion of the Semites, p. 410). Mr. Frazer again has explained 
many of these stories as vegetation myths (The Golden Bough, i. p. 278 foll.) ; 
the animals introduced present no difficulty to him, dzropos én’ oddév Epyerat. 
‘It may almost be laid down as a rule, that an animal which is said to have 
injured a god was originally the god himself’ (ii. p. 50). And many years 
ago these stories were explained as solar myths. Now, there seems to be a 
revolt against any one exclusive method of explanation: we have heard each 
word with joy and ‘ with our own hands wrought to make it grow,’ but the 
particular soil in which we wish to plant it is either too hard or too full of other 
growths. In the case of Phrygia for example our whole area teems with 
heroes and hero-worship, it is typically Oriental, almost Indian, in this 
respect : the places are named after mythical heroes of divine origin, and 
even the ordinary mortal when dead is ‘conceived as a god and as receiving 
worship’ (Ramsay). The value to us of the theories which J have quoted 
seems to be this: harvest feasts, totem worship and the worship of physical 
phenomena are world-wide, they existed in Phrygia as elsewhere and con- 
taminated undoubtedly the rites in question, but it was contamination only, 
the heart of the mysteries was the worship of a dead man. Here as in India 
‘le Deuil est un culte’ (see Lyall, Asiatic Studies, 2nd Ser. 1899, p. 309, and 
Kipling’s Zomb of his Ancestors for a primitive heroon). 

In the beginning we have the heroon, a grave frequented by many 
pilgrims, tupBos audimodos morvEevatdtw rapa Bowe (Pindar). Here 
offerings are laid upon the tomb, which the hero still haunts: they are not 
eaten by the offerer, for eating sacrifices offered to the dead inflicts a ritual 
impurity upon the eater. It is unnecessary that they should be burnt, for 
the hero is not in the heavens above and does not require the fire to conduct 
them to him, though burning is not unknown. The offerings therefore were 
simply exposed in, on, or near, the tomb, somewhat according to a method of 
sacrifice by exposure in vogue among Arabs, Greeks and Egyptians (Religion 
of the Semites, p. 225, 6). ‘One single monument in Phrygia shows the door 
of the grave opened and we are permitted to contemplate ta iepa wuaotnpia ; 
inside we find no place or room for the dead body, only the statue of the 
mother goddess accompanied by her lions’ (Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, i. 
p. 100, also see Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1898, p. 236). Here the thought 
implicit in earlier ritual has been petrified. The hero has returned to the 
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earth from which he sprang, and his spirit lives again in the lion-children of 
the goddess : before the All-Mother and her lions therefore, now represented 
in stone but once conceived as living and devouring, the devoted victims are 
left untouched, and woe, woe, to him who violates the sanctity of the place 
by intruding an alien body or stealing aught of the gifts! This is the refrain 
of a thousand graven imprecations. Generalize this, and you see how 
naturally it leads on the one hand to metempsychosis, one of the keystones 
to Anatolian religion, and on the other how simply it accounts for many of 
the divine Deaths. The pigs or boars of Attis and Adonis consume the 
offerings of corn, the lions of Kybele, the wolves of Apollo Lykaios, the dogs 
of Hekate, the eagles or vultures of Zeus, prey upon the bulls, the deer, the 
sheep and, we may probably add, also the human victims,! and these by in- 
corporation in the divine hero-animals become themselves divine and 
regenerate, an easy process after the sanctity of a taboo had been once 
attached to them. Such a rite as this is the simplest hypothesis I can 
suggest to serve as a basis for reconciling the legends and the monuments 
under discussion: elsewhere death-sagas have sprung oftenest from the 
actual demise of a mortal hero, here animals play the first role and this fact 
drives us farther afield. The reconstruction I propose is frankly hypothetical, 
nec scire fas est omnia, but it appears to me to bring more of our objects into 
focus than any other. 

The caldron story is given by Clement as the first scene in the 
mysteries; it is parallel with other caldron tales, especially the legend 
of the Phrygian Pelops and Tantalos and the legend of the Pontic 
Medea—Medea the eponymous heroine of the Medes and the equivalent 
of Kybele, Semiramis, Atargatis, and so forth (see Robertson Smith, 
English Historical Review, 1887, p. 309). With these tales I would 
compare a practice, which survives to the present day. Dr. Sven Hedin 
describes a caldron-house as a regular accessory to certain shrines or 
heroa in Central Asia: that at Ordan Padshah, between Kashgar and 
Yarkand, contains five huge caldrons of bronze or copper, into which the 
offerings of pilgrims are thrown and stewed into a glorious pilaf (Across Asia, 
i, p. 466)! A similar purpose was, I. suggest, served by the large bronze 
caldrons, which have been found in the Caucasus and in Armenian shrines : 
an excellent description of the former by Mr. John Abercromby (A 7rip 
through the Eastern Caucasus, London, 1889, p. 90) shows that they belong to 
the later bronze age, and like the whole ‘ Kalakent culture, present features 
of kinship with the so-called ‘ Hittite’ remains, And it is precisely to this 
period and region that the Medea legends carry us: The confused story 
told by Clement seems to point to the existence of a similar practice in the 





1 Surely it is most reasonable to explain in 
this way, as a human sacrifice, a story like that 
of Linos, who was exposed and torn to pieces 
by dogs: the beauty of the darling youth 
offered, which occurs in so many of these tales, 
points to a deliberate sacrifice of the most 
precious of all possessions, 


Or will Mr, Frazer 


argue that Jephtha’s daughter was really a calf 
which symbolized a violet or a barleycorn and 
was only later sentimentalized into a beautiful 
virgin? The stories of Prometheus, Ariadne, 
Diomedes and Andromeda may belong to the 
same layer. 
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Kybele worship. It was cloaked to mystify the uninitiated, perhaps, or con- 
taminated with other elements, the caldron became a drum and the cups 
cymbals, but the words used bear out this view: é« tuumavov BéSpwxa, éx 
xupBarov tréroxa, yéyova pvotixes (from Jul. Firmicus, a slightly different 
formula in Clement). The ceremonies, therefore, I take it, began with a 
solemn meal, in which all the participants ate out of 2 large caldron. This 
feast arose out of the purely physical needs of hungry humanity: the 
pilgrims had come from long distances, they were worshipping a hero not a 
god, and, as we have seen, what was given to a hero was given beyond recall, 
though what was given to a god they would themselves have consumed in 
This feast was a necessary complement of a pilgrimage to the 


part. 
need not have 


heroon, it hangs together with the anathemas and 
had any ritual or sacramental significance, though it was natural that 
it should acquire such later. Human sacrifice was prevalent all over our 
area, and this is only the corollary of cannibalism; early heroic feasts 
were probably, therefore, cannibal feasts, and from a remembrance or 
survival of this, after another dish had become fashionable on all other 
occasions, the grisly stories of Thyestean banquets arose, which called forth 
Pindar’s indignant denial—éyol 8 dropa yaotpivapyov paxdpwv tiv’ eitreiv: 
agdiotapat. The good Moslem to-day hints at the continuance of such orgies 
among the Pagan sects still existing in their midst, and even in Europe we 
hear rumours of ritual murders. But with no sentimental wish to paint 
black in rose-pink colours, we may legitimately believe with Pindar that the 
horrider elements were most often absent, and that, as at Ordan Padshah, 
the feast was really an épavos evvouwtatos, for elsewhere among people of a 
gentler, more Pindaric, temperament it developed into the beautiful 
Theoxenia (Olympic IIT.).1 

We have then at last hunted down both of the mystery tales to their 
lair in the worship of heroes, but there is one gap in our netting through 
which the game may yet escape. Where do the human Korybantes come 
in? In the rites I have described they have no place: in the monuments of 
Phrygia to the best of my knowledge they have no place: therefore I conclude 
their humanity is an Ionian after-thought. Look at the other members of 
Phrygian mythos: Midas was originally an ass-god, the Seilenoi were horses, 
Kybele herself has been traced under one aspect to a mare,? what is more 


1 It may seem a far cry from Phrygia or of the Great Wall, that is, ‘with very short 





Pontus to the centre of Asia, but the distance 
is not to be measured by miles. The race, 
which is the trunk of modern Anatolia, ramifies 
far eastwards into Asia and outside the sphere 
of religion we can trace its Asiatic affinities. 
The composite bow, that marvellous invention, 
is common to all Asia ; it was introduced to the 
Greeks indeed from Anatolia and to the 
Egyptians from the Hittites, but it never ad- 
vanced further into Europe or Africa. Again, 
the modern Anatolian rides precisely like the 
Turkman of Turkestan and the nomads north 


stirrups, the knee bent forward almost to the 
withers, the reins grasped short and a peaked 
saddle’ (see Skrine and Ross, The Heart of Asia, 
1899, p. 277). This seat was not introduced by 
the Turks : it appears on the town-gate sculp- 
tures at Sendjirli, and it is as different from 
the Greek seat, on the Parthenon for example, 
as is the seat of Tod Sloan, which it closely 
resembles, from the seat of most English riders, 
This community of culture outweighs all con- 
siderations of space. 


2 See Dieterichs in Philologus, 1893, ‘ Die 
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natural then than to suppose that the Korybantes too were fourfooted lions 
at one time, dolphins at another? Perhaps some philologist will give us the 
Greek phonetic equivalents for the Phrygian name and solve the problem. 
Anyhow, let us recognize the general bearing of these ancient rites and tales. 
They reach back to the days when men were horribly afiaid of birds and beasts 
(‘Jinns’), because their weapons were unequal to protect person and property : 
the fear changed as the enemies were more or less overcome or reconciled.! The 
rite which arose had an outward durable side, of which we have a glimpse even 
in the Christian age, but the mobile side, the theory and inward meaning, 
must have shifted and changed perpetually, yielding to a succession of outer 
and inner national vicissitudes. Utilitarian notions that beasts would steal 
less, if occasionally fed with free-will offerings, primitive Malthusianism, 
totem and vegetation worship, belief in the god’s delight in a cruel 
spectacle, metempsychosis, individual losses of a peculiarly poignant character, 
all these and others may have worked, at what period and how deeply, 
historians must decide. Lastly, the mystical-metaphysical doctrine of eternal 
recurrence, unity in variety, on which Ramsay insists, came into play as the 
final word, the revised version of a philosophical age, published by the 
priestly colleges which had grown round some of the greatest heroa, And 
besides these serious and grisly developments, no doubt the Phrygians like 
the modern Kurds (see Prim and Socin’s Collections) made pretty animal 
marchen out of their survivals. 


In conclusion, to cross the Aegean and apply our results to Sophokles, 
we can at once rule out the image which Sir R. C. Jebb has outlined: the 
Attic terracottas alone should have been sufficient to show how inapplicable 
to the relations between Kybele and her lions are the words ‘ ferocious’ and 
‘subdued’ (see Conze, Archiiologische Zeitung, 1880, Plates I-IV.). But the 
word épedpe presents further difficulties. Baumeister and Jebb interpret as 
‘riding upon lions,’ and quote in illustration Pliny’s record of the painting of 
Nikomachos, B.c. 360, ‘deum matrem in leone sedentem, but between this 
date and the date of Sophokles a great revolution had taken place in the 
representation of the gods, and Nikomachos seems to have been anything but 
archaistic. Moreover, he painted Kybele riding on one lion only, not on two 
or more like a circus-rider, and, lastly, at this period ‘to ride’ did not appeal 
to the Athenian with any peculiar glamour (see a fine note by Wilamowitz- 








I have had no opportunity of consulting : 
Scholl in Satwra Sauppio oblata, p. 176, and 
Ath. Mittheil. 1899, p. 179 f. 

1 In a village near the Murad Dagh I was 


Under another aspect I should 
deduce Kybele rather from the lions. To these 
beings may be added the Boukoloi. In the 
imperial age Boukoloi, Korybantes, Titans, 


Géttin Mise.’ 


Satyroi, &c., appear as the titles of religious 
guilds or lodges, but the relation between these 
and the figures of saga with which we have 
been concerned lies beyond our present scope. 
See Ramsay, C. and B. ii. pp. 359, 630, and 
references there quoted, as additions to which 
Professor Ramsay sends me the following which 


struck by the sly looks of an exceeding well 
kept scribe: efve roAd diaBacuévo (‘well-read ’) 
said my servant, he knows and can write out 
charms which will bind the mouth of the wolf, 
and he makes a great deal of money out of them 
—on both counts a true descendant of the 
Pagan hierophant ! 
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Mollendorf, Euripides Herakles, 1. 779, ed. 1895), it was the chariot which 
then declared divine and princely magnificence. épedpe might be interpreted 
in this way ; a similar picture is drawn in the Orphic Hymn, 27 (26), 3, but I 
question whether the conception is quite in place here. The idea of lions in 
harness, barock or rococo as it may seem, was not altogether foreign to the 
fifth century, for Euripides writes Onpa@v Ste fvylouvs SevEdoag Ged cativas 
(Helene, 1. 1311), but the conditions are wholly different ; Euripides is telling 
a dramatic story and here as elsewhere lays hold most willingly upon the, 
inhuman side of the popular deities; Sophokles on the other hand is uttering 
a prayer, he conceives the goddess as she appeared to supplicants in some 
regular cultus type. Consequently, if we can find such a type, which will fit 
the word épedpe, we shall be justified in rejecting in its favour the previous 
interpretations. Now the date of the Philoktetes is about 409, and some 
years previous to this a statue had been erected in Athens to the mother of 
the gods, assigned either to Pheidias or his pupil Agorakritos. Arrian 
(Peripl. Pont. Huxin. 9) speaking of a statue of the same goldess at Phasis 
says KUuBadrov psta Yewpdos exer Kal NéovTas bd TH Opovp Kai KdOnrac 
aaotep €v TS Mytpww ’AOnvncw 1 Tod Pediov. It seems natural to refer 
the whole of this and not the word «a@nraz only to the work of Pheidias (2), 
and this is borne out and further explained by a terracotta from the neigh- 
bourhood of Smyrna, now at Berlin (Furtwiingler, Sabsuroff Collection, ii. 
Plate cxxxvii.). Kybele is represented in a vaiSvov, seated upon a throne, 
with a lion clambering up towards her lap, and beneath is a frieze on which 
are three lions, each bringing down a bull. Professor Furtwiingler’s com- 
ments leave nothing to be desired for clearness and luminousness: ‘la mode 
de représenter Cybéle portée par le lion s’est répandue seulement plus tard, 
dans la période hellénistique et A l’époque romaine.’ And of the frieze ‘elle 
a un caractére essentiellement décoratif; toutefois le choix des animaux— 
trois fois un lion et un taureau—n’est certainement pas de pur hasard et nous 
rappelle le passage ott Sophokle invoquant la mére des dieux, s’exprime comme 
s'il avait devant les yeux une image analogue & la nétre: ia@ paxaipa,’ etc. 
The statue in the Athenian Metroon therefore probably represented Kybele 
enthroned, holding in her hands the usual attributes, and round a basis 
beneath the throne ran a frieze of lions slaying bulls, treated however not in 
the decorative manner of the terra-cotta, but freely and vigorously, the whole 
forming an ensemble not incomparable with the Parthenos and the Olympian 
Zeus. The bull-slaying motive was borrowed from the east, but here as 
everywhere the Hellenic genius revivified the loan and clothed it no doubt 
with a rather different meaning in the spirit of a battle of Giants 
or Centaurs or Amazons. Such I imagine to have been the figure 
which inspired Sophokles, and I would translate épedpe therefore ‘seated 
‘above, claiming thereby, as it seems to me, a type worthier of the majesty 
of the goddess and still more so of a poet unmatched for tender gravity. 


J. W. CrowFoot. 








ON THE PLAN OF THE HOMERIC HOUSE, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO MYKENAIAN ANALOGIES. 


THE object of this paper is to examine some of the arguments which 
have been used to support current reconstructions of the Homeric House, 
and in particular of the House of Odysseus, as it is described in the Odyssey ; 
and to add a few points of interpretation and of criticism which I have not 
succeeded in finding already in print. In order to make these latter intel- 
ligible, it will be necessary to recapitulate much that has been stated by pre- 
vious writers on a subject which is ‘always with us’; and not a little that 
has been established with some degree of certainty. It is perhaps necessary 
also to add, that the interpretation which I propose is intended to apply, 
almost without exception, to the Homeric poems in their present state; and 
to determine the domestic architecture and domestic habits which were 
familiar both to rhapsodists and to their audiences at the time when the 
poems, and the ‘ Vengeance of Odysseus’ in particular, were being reduced to 
the form in which, with but slight aberrations, they have survived. It 
is difficult to believe that men who were endowed with so keen a visualizing 
faculty as the rhapsodists and their patrons really tolerated unintelligible 
archaism in the domestic topography of their ballads; and we may fairly 
assume that the movements of the personages implicated in the ‘ Vengeance,’ 
into and out of the House of Odysseus, were still intelligible, and even 
familiar, to both singers and listeners. That this was so in the Homeric Age, 
and that anachronisms in the description were currently corrected, as one 
custom and another became obsolete in daily life, is made very probable, if 
not certain, by the analogous case of Homeric armour; where, as Dr. Reichel 
has argued in his Homerische Waffen, the introduction of the @w#pn€, and 
the consequent changes of drill and fence, are reflected in the poems by 
interpolated passages, introduced by @wpné-wearing rhapsodists to meet the 
critisisms of a @wpn€-wearing public. 

I have dwelt upon this point for two reasons. The first is, in order to 
meet the objection which is currently made, that general consistency is not to 
be expected in an epic poem—an insult to the intelligence of the public which 
appreciated and preserved it, no less than to the imagination of its author or 
redactor. ‘It is true that in the case of the armour, just cited, the interpo- 
lations are in some cases made carelessly, and at the expense of consistency. 
And it is more than probable that some of the passages which will be quoted 
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in the sequel owe their present obscurity—if they are still felt to remain 
obscure—to the same anxiety on the part of a late rhapsodist to keep the 
action of the ballad clear. But if a reconstruction of the Homeric House 
can be devised, which does harmonise apparent irregularities, we shall be 
justified, I think, in inferring that the confusion has arisen not so much in the 
text as in the minds of the commentators. The second reason is, because, if, as 
I believe, the hypothesis that the Homeric House was of Mykenaian type can 
be established for the poems in their present state, it will follow @ fortiori 
that the unrevised poems represented a House of a type at all events not 
later than the Mykenaian ; and, further, an important step will have been 
taken towards determining the stage in the history of Aigaian civilisation 
at which the poems were reduced approximately to their present form. 

Two views have been current hitherto as to the type of house which 
the poet of the ‘ Vengeance of Odysseus’ had in his mind ; and these may be 
conveniently contrasted as the ‘ Hellenic’ and the ‘ pre-Hellenic’ or ‘Myken- 
aian’ view. The former has been best represented in this country by the 
reconstructions proposed by Professor Perey Gardner in J.H.S. iii., and by 
Professor Jebb in J.HZ.S. vii. and in his Homer.!. The peculiar value of Pro- 
fessor Gardner’s paper is that it represents the point to which interpretatioa 
had advanced only four years before the discovery of the Mykenaian Palace 
at Tiryns; and it should be noted that in a subsequent discussion of the ques- 
tion ® Professor Gardner has made large concessions to the alternative view. 
Professor Jebb’s paper, on the other hand, takes full account of the Tirynthian 
Palace, and deliberately rejects the comparison proposed by Dr. Dorpfeld in 
Tiryns, and advocated by the late Professor Middleton in a short paper which 
immediately precedes in J.H.S. vii. 

The interpretation thus formulated, and thus defended in elaborate 
detail in face of fresh archaeological considerations represents the Homeric 
House, and in particular the House of Odysseus as an example of a 
more or less early stage in the development of the ideal Hellenic House of the 
fifth, fourth and third centuries before our era. That is to say, the Homeric 
péyapoy is identified with the Hellenic avép#v. The Homeric women’s 
quarters, together with the store chamber, the chamber of the arms, and the 
chamber of the bed, are placed, on the analogy of the yuvacxwritis, in rear 
of the men’s quarters,? and are made accessible from the add) mainly or only 
by a door through the inner wall of the uéyapor, and opposite to the door by 
which the wéyapor itself is entered from the avA7. _ The Adivos ovdos and the 
ueiduvos ovdos are held to lie at opposite ends of the méyapov, and to 
correspond, in fact, with the thresholds of its two doors. And lastly the 
aifovea and the mpodouos are held to be identical. 

The alternative view is that the Homeric House, like Homeric armour, 





1 For earlier, and for the most part foreign, 3 ‘This general feature is common to all plans 
versions see the bibliography in Jebb, J.H.S. of the Homeric house hitherto given.’—Jebb, 
vii. 170, n. J.H.S, vii. 172, n. 

2 New Chapters in Greek History, p. 108 ff, 

H.S.—VOL. XX, 
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and Homeric archaeology generally, must be interpreted in the light of the 
copious and rapidly accumulating evidence which we have come to possess 
in regard to the Mykenaian civilisation which dominated Greece and the 
Aigaian in the latter part of the Bronze Age and succumbed before that iron- 
using barbarism, whence, by a movement of renaissance, Hellenic culture 
sprang. On this hypothesis, comparison has been made by Dr. Dérpfeld in 
Schliemann’s Ziryns, by Dr. Middleton in J.H.S. vii. already quoted, by Dr. 
Belger in the Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift (1889 p. 1409 ff.), by Dr. 
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Joseph in Homerische Paliste (1892), and by Dr. Dorwald in the Neue 
Jahrbiicher (1894), pp. 1-6, 89-100, between the Homeric House and the 
Mykenaian Palace of Tiryns; which is shown to be typical of the better-class 
domestic architecture of the later Mykenaian age by the discovery of similar, 
though less elaborate and less perfect examples on the citadels of Mykenai 
and Athens. On this interpretation the Homeric péyapor is equated with the 
great square chamber, with central hearth and four roof-pillars, which is 
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represented in all three Mykenaian examples; the women’s quarters are 
from the Great Hall, and is reached from it not directly, but either by way of 


identified with a distinct group of chambers, which at Tiryns lies quite away 
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Fig, 4.—Tur PALACE AT MYKENAT 


the courtyard, or through a labyrinth of passages. 


The pelAwos ovdos and 
the Adivos ovées are explained either as parts, or as alternative versions, of 





the threshold of one and the same doorway. And the ai@ovoa and 
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mpodouos are distinguished from each other, and correlated, the one with the 
open portico, the other with the three-doored antechamber of the Great Hall 
at Tiryns. 

Professor Gardner, it is true, admits that the Homeric House differs from 
the later Hellenic house in certain features, which are in fact those in which 
it has since been found to resemble the Mykenaian. But even these 
features he regarded as the prototypes of characteristic parts of the historic 
Hellenic House! But in the brief statement of the two views which has 
already been given, it will have been seen that the two views are in all their 
essential features irreconcilable. In particular there are four fundamental 
points of divergence leading to four pairs of alternatives: (1) Were the 
women’s chambers immediately in rear of the péyapor, or separate from it? 
(2) Were the peidAuvos ovdes and the Adivos ovdds at different ends of the 
péyapor, or at the same end? (3) Had the Homeric péyapor two doors, or 
only one? (4) Was the péyapor entered from the avr by a simple portico, 
or through a vestibule or passage-room, with a doorway or doorways both 
outwards, on the side of an ai@ovea or outer portico, and inwardson the side 
of the péyapov? On the answer to these four problems the decision must 
mainly depend whether the Homeric House was of Hellenic type or 
Mykenaian, and I hope to be able to show that the internal evidence of the 
‘Vengeance of Odysseus ’ establishes a strong probability on all of them, 
and in each case in the same direction. 


1.—The Position of the Women’s Quarters. 


The words which are used of the women’s quarters or parts of them are 
S005, oixos, Sopa and Sepata, Oarapos, wéyapa, and péyapov. 

The use of olxos, S@ua and Sonos can hardly be explained if we regard 
the women’s quarters as situated immediately in rear of the péyapov and on 
the same building axis with it. All three words should imply a building self- 
contained and structurally independent ; a House, in fact, or at least a wing of 
the whole house; for it would be difficult, if not absurd, to use phrases like 
oixovde, eis olxov, mpos Swpata of persons passing merely from one room to 
another in the same building. Moreover in xx. 105 the woman grinding at 
the mill, whom Odysseus hears as he prays for a sign, is in an olxos, and 
presumably in the women’s oixos: yet Odysseus can hear her chance words 
as he stands in the ai@ovea of the péyapor, or rather, as the terms of his 
prayer suggest, at or near the altar of Zeus in the avAy. In the same 
aifovea also he can hear Penelope sobbing; surely not therefore with the 
aifovaa and the rpodopos, and the whole length of the péyapov, and the 
staircase to Penelope’s Oddapos, and the Adrapos itself between her and 
himself, 





1 It may be admitted at once that this is not in itself improbable ; though as we shall see 
presently, there is another possible view, 
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The word @ddapos again gives us no positive evidence that the women’s 
quarters were behind the wéyapov, and some slight indication that they were 
not. @Odrapos is used of any single chamber in the Homeric house, whether 
a sleeping room or not. Some @drapou certainly opened directly ‘upon the 
avn» like those of the house of Priam (//. vi. 242-250), like that in which 
Phoinix was confined (Jl. ix. 471-9) and like the sleeping chamber of 
Telemachos (Od. xix. 47 ff. 8cé« uw.) who has to be escorted to it from the 
Kéyapov by torchlight. The @ddapos of Odysseus too, in which the olive- 
tree bedstead lay, was not entered from the péyapor directly, for, like 
Telemachos, Odysseus and Penelope are escorted to it by torchlight, xxiii. 
294. Besides, the position of this @aXauos, even if it were behind the 
péyapov, which is not stated in the Odyssey, proves nothing as to the @dAapos 
of Penelope: for, thanks to the presence of the tree, we know that the 
Odrapos of the bed was on the ground-level, whereas that of Penelope was 
in the drepwioy or upper story and was approached by a stair or ladder. The 
chamber of Penelope also was not close to the @aXapou where the bow lay ; 
yet this was €&yatos, and presumably wuyoitatos. There is nothing in fact 
to show either that any one @aXapos was in rear of the wéyapov or Great 
Hall; or that the @adapos of Penelope was any exception in this respect ; 
while in the Palace of Priam, where alone the position-of the @ddapor is 
defined, those of men and women alike are ranged on either side of the 
avd, and apparently open directly into it, like the @dXapou of Phoinix and 
Telemachos., 

The use of péyapa, and still more of wéyapov for the women’s apart- 
ments has been a source of some confusion, since wéyapa is commonly used 
for the house at large, and wéyapoy is the regular word for the banquet-hall 
where the hearth is, and where the suitors hold their revel. But the use of 
péyapa for the women’s quarters is clear from the following passages among 
others : 

xvii. 569-70. Telemachos sends word to Penelope 

7@ viv, Lnverorreray evi peyaporow avwy Oe 
peivat, erresyouévny Trep, és nédvov KaTadvyTa. 

xix. 16-7, Telemachos says to Eurykleia 

pai’ arye dy poe EpvEov evi peyapo.or yuvatxas. 
xix. 30, Eurykleia fulfils the command a few lines further on 
KAnucev S¢ OUpas peyapwv evvareTaovT@V 
a line which recurs verbally in xxii. 387. 

Similarly the use of wéyapov in the singular is attested by xviii. 185 
and xviii. 198. Here Penelope is reluctant to go into the Great Hall without 
attendants, so Eurykleia goes d:é« weydpovo to fetch them xviii. 185; and 
brings them to her é« peydpovo xviii. 198. These two passages have been 


usually taken to refer to the Great Hall itself, but a little consideration will 
show that this is not the case; least of all, if we are to suppose, as has been 
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customary, that Penelope’s room was behind the Great Hall and entered from 
it. For on this view Eurykleia must leave Penelope, unattended, in a room 
opening into the Hall where the suitors are, while she goes to find the 
audiroro. who are to escort her into their presence ; and for these she has 
apparently to search, not in the women’s part of the house at all, but some- 
where else. All this difficulty is avoided by supposing that the women’s 
apartments consisted, like the men’s, of a common room or péyapor, and 
a suite of @dXapuo. annexed to it; and that in bringing these women ¢« 
peydpovo Eurykleia simply brought them out of the women’s wéyapor, into 
their mistress’s private 0@aXapos. 

Two other passages later on are conclusive on this point. In xvili. 314-6 
Odysseus addresses the maids, who are in the men’s péyapor, tending the fire, 
and bids them 

épxec0e mpos Swpal’, iv’ aidoin Bacideva: 
Th O€ Tap Hakata oTpohariteTe, TépTreTE O° aUTY, 


Huevar ev meyapo. 


Here both words, d®uara and péyapov occur together, in a context which can 
only refer to the women’s part of the palace, and should refer, if our view of 
the usage of douarta is justified, to a block of buildings separate from those 
about the Great Hall. 

Again in xxii. 497 when all is over, the women are called é« peydpovo, to 
learn the fate of the suitors, and to cleanse the men’s wéyapov where their 
dead bodies lie. Yet it is just from the men’s wéyapov and its whole neigh- 
bourhood, that the women have been so carefully excluded all through. 
Here therefore wéyapov must mean the women’s quarters, within which they 
had hitherto been confined. 


Positive evidence that the women’s quarters were not behind the Great 
Hall, but opened from another quarter upon the avd», seems to be presented 
by another passage which has been full of difficulty to those who hold the 
Hellenic view of the Homeric House. In xx. 387-9 Penelope hears the 
insolent talk of the suitors. 


\ y , 
» 6€ Kat’ advtTnotww Oepévn mrepixadrrea didpov 
xoupyn ‘Ixapioto, mepippwv IInvedoreca, 
’ lal , , lal v 
avipav év peyapoiow éExaatouv piOorv axover. 


The phrase at’ avtnotiv has been taken to mean ‘vver against’ or ‘ opposite 
to’ the door which on the Hellenic view gives access to the yuvatxetov from 
the Great Hall or avép@v. But it is difficult to conceive how Penelope could 
lhe opposite to this door, as the phrase seems to imply, without being visible 
to the suitors in the péyapov: which is clearly the reverse of what is 
intended. 

In place of this difficult and unsatisfactory interpretation, an intelligible 
clue is given by the analogous phrase xatr’ avtiOupov, xvi. 159. In that 
passage, cat’ avtl@upor, too, means ‘opposite to the door’ of the cuttage of 
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Eumaios: but Athene standing thus «at’ avti@vpoy is in such a position (1) 
that the watch-dogs, cowering to escape from her, take refuge in the inner 
corners of the avAy; the gate of the avA7 therefore is blocked and they are 
unable to escape by it into the open country; (2) that Odysseus in order to 
be alone with her, in xvi. 165, 


éx 8 7AOev peyapovo TapeK péya TELyiov avARs. 

Thus Athene, standing cat’ avriOupor, is not only not in rear of the péyapor, 
but outside it altogether and at the further side of the avAy. Applying the 
interpretation thus gained to cat’ advtnotu, we are forced to conclude that the 
poet wishes to describe Penelope too as sitting somewhere on the other side 
of the adr», facing the ai@ovaa and mpodopos of the Great Hall. Wishing 
to hear what the suitors are saying, and yet fearing to expose herself beyond 
her own quarters, she sets her chair «at’ avtnotiw; that is, ‘ opposite’ the 
péyapor, where she can be apparently about her own woman’s-work, and 
arouse no suspicion, even if she is seen by any of the men. 

The same interpretation makes it possible to explain another passage 
also which, on the Hellenic view, is full of difficulty. In xvii. 462 ff. 
Antinoos deals a blow at Odysseus as he retires, after his round of 
begging, towards his lowly seat by the door which leads into the péyapov 
from the avd. Odysseus is therefore in the lower part of the Hall 
when he is struck: and we know from xvii. 360 that the suitors are making 
their accustomed din. Yet Penelope juévyn év Oarapue xvii. 506 can hear the 
blow ; and the question becomes unavoidable ;—Was it easier for her to hear it 
right across the noisy Hall, from a room at the rear end, or across the quiet 
court, from a room on the far side? Professor Jebb, who used this passage as 
an argument for, not against, the Hellenic theory, evaded the difficulty by 
assuming that the way in which Penelope heard what had happened was 
‘doubtless through one of the maidservants, J.H.S. vii. 174, But the 
Homeric phrase is precise :— 


a / 
Tod & ws odv HKovoe wrepippwr Inverorera 
Arnpévou ev peyadpo, pet apa Suwpory éectrev. 


Penelope, whose ‘constant epithet’ reminds us that she has all her wits 
about her, not merely hears him struck, but knows who has struck him 
and why. 

Moreover, on hearing the blow, Penelope calls to Eumaios, xvii. 507, to 
bring Odysseus to her; and here the same question recurs. For how, 
without attracting attention could she call thus, from within, to one of the 
servants in the Hall? On the other hand she could well hail him from across 
the avA7 if he was not sitting very far from the door of the Hall: and as to 
this we know that he was sitting with Telemachos, whose seat, as we shall 
see later (p. 140), was probably not at the top end, but by the central hearth. 





1 avaxwphoas, xvii. 453; by avaxwpnoew, xvii. 462; cf. below, p. 142. 
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The answer of Odysseus in xvii. 561 ff., that he dare not come to Penelope 
while the suitors are about, has been taken, like the rest of the episode, as 
pointing to a Hellenic situation for the yuvarxwvitis. But here too the 
inference is not justified by the text. The argument of Odysseus is that if he 
was ill-used when he went among the men, which he had every right to do, cata 
Sama Kiovta | ode Kaxov péEavta (xvii. 566-7), much more will he be ill-used 
if he attempts to go among the women in their own part of the house, which, 
as we shall see, was very strictly secluded ; and his argument is equally valid, 
wherever we put the women’s quarters. Moreover, Eumaios holds colloquy 
with Odysseus in full view of the suitors. Only suppose him now, being a 
Greek, to have used gestw7e to second his invitation; and it becomes clear 
that he cannot have been inviting Odysseus to come, through the Hall and 
past the suitors, into the presence of Penelope ; whereas, on the other 
hypothesis, the same gesture would serve to point both towards Penelope, and 
simply away from the péyapov ; and to go away from the wéyapor is exactly 
what the suitors want Odysseus to do. This is of course but a small 
point; but if we once accept the view that the Homeric poems were meant 
to be followed and realised by the audience, we cannot fail to take account of 
so elementary a point of Mediterranean anthropology. 

Thus we have hitherto found no passage which demands that the 
women’s quarters should be in rear of the Great Hall, and some evidence 
that on the contrary they were on the other side of the avAn. Let us now 
remember that in the Palace of Tiryns a distinct and smaller house, with outer 
and inner avA7, smaller péyapov, and a number of subsidiary @dadapor, 
communicates with the great avA7, which lies before the main péyapor, by a 
single narrow door at its N.E. angle; and further that this arrangement was 
not exceptional, nor merely the result of the coalescence of two distinct houses 
within the narrow limits of the Tirynthian citadel. For in the Palace of 
Mykenai a similar smaller group of rooms (which this time is furnished with 
an upper story approached by a corridor and staircase) lies cat’ avtnotiv 
on the further side of the courtyard and exactly opposite the mpodopos of 
the Great Hall. Penelope’s dduos or ofxos, with its uéyapov, Oadapo, xripak 
and v7epaua, is thus repeated in every essential detail: and the whole story 
of the Odyssey, so far as it concerns the heroine, could have been rehearsed 
without a hitch in the palace of the dva£ dvépov of Mykenai. 


2.—In what relation do the two ovdoi stand to the door or doors of the 
Méyapov ? 


We have seen already that there is no passage in the Odyssey which 
proves that the women’s quarters lay immediately in rear of the Great Hall, 
and that consequently we are not obliged, on this account at any rate, to 
assume that the wéyapoy had any other door besides that which gave entrance 
from the avAy, and the mysterious d6paoOvpy to which we shall shortly return. 
There remain however a number of structural allusions which have been held 
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to indicate that the wéyapov had two doors; and that the second door was 
at the end of the wéyapov remote from the avr. The principal phrases are 
those which refer to the two ovdo/; the ‘stone threshold’ and the ‘ ashen 
threshold, as they are usually translated. 

The word ovo seems to be rightly connected with oddas and odds, and 
to have its fundamental meaning, a foot-rest or floor-slab; ¢\va —Bathnp—rTo 
KaTw THs Ovpas, }) Eagos, 7) BaOpos, as Suidas says: the first meaning being 
the primary one. So ovdcs comes to mean especially the sill or threshold of 
an opening; and is found used in conjunction with the eta@yoi or jambs of 
the same. Tartaros for example has a ydadKeos oddds and adypecar mvdaL 
(J. viii. 15) and the house of Alkinous a ydAKeos odds and apyvpeot 
ota@uol. In houses less fabulously ornate the ovdos of the main entrance to 
the péyapov was of stone; in the ‘ house of Phoibos’ at Pytho (Z/. ix. 404) ; 
in that of Zephyros (J/. xxiii. 202, where the word is Bndds, not ovdds); in 
that of Eumaios (Od. xvi. 41) and in that of Odysseus (Od. xvii. 30 and 
other passages); and in each of these it is the entrance from the avd» to the. 
féyapov which is in question. There was an obvious reason both for noting 
the crossing of the stone threshold, and for specifying its material. The 
avA1 at all events, if not the uéyapoy also, had an earthen floor; and the 
entrance of a new-comer was announced clearly and unmistakably by the 
sharper ring of his footsteps as he crossed the stone slab in the doorway; a sound 
which was caught up and reinforced by the resonance of the room itself. In 
the Homeric poems this detail is only one of the many precise indications of 
casual sownds which, to my mind, are so largely responsible for the tradition 
that ‘Homer’ was blind: and we may compare with it the epithet épiySeu7os 
applied to the ai@ovaa, the clatter of a starting chariot or mule-waggon, the 
whirr of a diskos in the air, the creaking of a lock, and the rattle of the 
weapons of a fallen warrior. But if the Xdivos oddos were a mere thresho!d, 
no wider than the jambs of the doorway, the footfall would not necessarily 
light upon it: from the frequency therefore of the mention of this feature it 
is probable that more is intended ; and in fact the majority of the commen- 
tators have allowed the Adivos odds a sufficient width to catch at least one 
footfall without fail. At this point comparison with the Mykenaian Palaces 
becomes instructive, for both at Tiryns and Mykenai not only has the door of 
the wéyapor itself a broad stone slab for a threshold, extending inwards and 
outwards the full width of the massive walls so as to take the wear and tear 
of the converging traffic, but the doors between the mpodouos and the 
ai@ovoa also have massive stone thresholds which are of considerable width, 
and rise slightly above the level of the floor, and are worn into grooves by the 
play of the heavy folding doors. At Mykenai, further, there is a broad 
border of flagstones all round the floor of the péyapov, about a yard in width 
from the wall, though the centre of the floor is as usual of beaten earth or 
gravel. We may therefore identify the XNdivos oddds quite generally, with all 
such stone slab or slabs as were encountered at all by any one who passed 
from the avd into the puéyapor, or vice versa, including any marginal flag- 
stones like those at Mykenai within the doorway ; any stone pavements of 
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the mpodouos and aifovca, and any step or kerb between the latter and the 
open avA7; for on each and all of these the footstep would ring out, as on a 
mere threshold between the door-jambs, only more so. This is the sense in which 
Odysseus and Iris wrestle in xviii. 32-3, rpomdpoOe Oupawy iynddwr, ovdod 
éri Eeaov, where the scene of the combat is placed ‘ outside and in front of ’ the 
doors, but yet is ‘on the smooth stone threshold.’ This again is the wéyas 
ovdos of xxii, 2 and xxii. 72, which, slightly raised perhaps, as at Tiryns, above 
the level of the floor of the péyapor, gives Odysseus firm standing ground, 
and a point of vantage, when he springs up from his place to shoot the 
suitors. 

In face of a group of passages of this kind it is difficult to understand 
how even the supporters of the Hellenic theory of the Homeric House! can 
label as the Adivos ovd5os not the entrance from the avr) into the péyapor, 
but that which they have assumed to have existed between the péyapoy and 
the women’s quarters ; a threshold which is never violated in the Homeric 
poems by any male persons except in cases of emergency like that of Medon, 
or at the direct invitation of the lady of the house as in that of Eumaios. 
{ven Telemachos never enters the women’s quarters, bidden or unbidden ; 
but either speaks to his mother when she chooses to be abroad, or sends her 
messages by one of the women, who alone have the right of entry. 

We may note in passing that Penelope’s quarters which, as we have 
seen, are similar in structure to those of the men, have an ovdds of the same 
kind, which gives notice of the approach of a visitor. For when Medon in 
iv. 678 ff. avAts éxtos éwv hears the suitors plotting, and goes da deuarta, 
through the whole range of buildings, to find Penelope, it is at this point, iv. 
680, that she becomes aware of his presence : 

tov 5€ Kat’ ovdod Bavta tmpoonvda IInveroreca, 
with which we must compare the parallel passage, xvil. 575, about Eumaios, 
tov 8 brép ovd00 Bavta mpoonvda Inverorreca. 


Here, too, it is in iv. 717-8 that she sits in half retirement when it is no 
longer safe 

didpo épéFecOar, woAXN@Y KaTa olKov eovTOD, 

arn’ ap’ em’ ovd0d ife morvKuHTOU Oarapovo. 

At the same point also, it is true, she would first see him; but taking 
these passages with those where the material of the threshold is needlessly 
specified, it is a fair inference that a sound-mark is intended. 

We now come to the we/Avos o¥S505 which has hitherto caused so much 
trouble by displacing the Adivos odd0s from its proper place at tiie entrance 
to the wéyapor from the avA7: and we must note to begin with, that it is 
not the only wooden threshold in the house of Odysseus. The @dXapos 
érxatos upstairs, in which the bow lay, has a dpvivos oddds in xxi. 43; and 
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be no doubt that this dpvivos oddds is merely the threshold of the door- 
frame ; not a platform or dais of any kind within the room. Nor is there 
any more reason why the peiAvos ovddds of the wéyapov should be a platform 
or dais, than the dpvivos oddos. All that is necessary in order that a man 
may sit upon it, as Odysseus does in xvii. 339, is that it should lie a little 
above the level of the floor; a feature which underlies the whole series of 
folklore and ritual attached to thresholds in antiquity ; which persists in the 
modern threshold even of superior Greek houses; which furnishes to-day the 
beggar’s seat in every café in the Levant; and which is necessitated in the 
palace of Tiryns by the fact that the stone sill of the doorway from mpodouos 
to wéyapov has no hinge-sockets or marks of wear and tear upon it; and 
consequently that, if this opening had a door at all, it must have been fitted 
with a four-sided frame like that of a French window or of a modern Greek 
house door, with a pedAuwos ovdds resting upon the Aadivos ovdos which alone 
has survived at Tiryns.! In this position, the peAvos ovdcs is described, 
exactly, as €vtoaOe Oupawy ; whether we regard as the @vpac in question the 
outward opening doors belonging to the otaOuos xutapicowvos and the 
peddtvos ovdds itself, or (as, with the Tirynthian structure in mind, I think 
is the more probable interpretation), the great doors of the mpodouos a few 
yards further away towards the avd, in front of which, we may now 
remember, Odysseus boxed with Iris, o¥d00 émi Eearod. 


3.—Had the Megaron one door or two ? 


We can now return to the question, whether the péyapov had one door 
or two. The Adivos odSds, as we have seen, must be at the end of the 
Héyapor nearest the avd), for in entering from the avA7y Eumaios crosses it 
in xvi. 41. Telemachos also crosses it in xvii. 30, after resting his spear for a 
moment, not in the dovpodoxy, but mpos xlova paxphy,in the aidovea or 
mpodomos. mapa Adivoy ovdov also he places Odysseus in xx. 258-9 ; still in 
a lowly place, and with but a rude stool and a little table: for this is all the 
advancement he dare bestow on the stranger, beyond his original beggar’s 
seat on the pe/Auvos odds the day before. 

The other view, that Odysseus is promoted, at this stage, to a seat at, or 
even near a ‘high table’ at the further end of the hall, is inconsistent with 
all his subsequent movements and positions,? to which we shall return 
presently ; and is based upon a triple misconception. 

Firstly, it is assumed that there must have been a door at the further 
end of the hall (of which we have as yet seen no trace, and no need), and 
therefore that the Adivos odds must have been at the further end; which, 
however, does not follow, even if there was such a door. 


' Schliemann in Tiryns, p. 216, concluded which elsewhere had served him so well. 
from the absence of sockets here, ‘that the 2 See especially xxi. 378-9, xxiv. 420, xxii. 
doorway was only closed by drawing a curtain’: 2, xxii, 99, xxii. 107. 
faithless for a moment to the Homeric clue 
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Secondly, it has been assumed that the seat of honour in the peyapov 
of Odysseus was at the further end of the room. But Homeric usage is 
otherwise uniform and precise, that the seat of honour was not at the 
further end at all, but in the centre, between the fire and the pillars of the 
roof. This is where Alkinoos and his Queen sit in the palace of Scheria 
with the maids behind them (vi. 8305-7) and their favourite son by their side 
(vii. 169-71); where Nausikaa appears also later (viii. 458); where Demodokos 
sits in consideration of his infirmity and his gift of song (viii. 65-6); where 
Penelope stands in the palace of Ithaka (i. 333, xvi. 415, xviii. 209, xxi. 64) 
when she enters the Hall to address the suitors, and where she sits during 
her interview with Odysseus (xix. 55, cf. xxiii. 89-90, xxiii. 165). Itis probable 
therefore that Telemachos also had his usual seat by the fire, though nothing 
is stated expressly in the poem either for or against this view. We have seen 
already, however, that the only difficulty in the interpretation of xvii. 507 
is the possibility that Eumaios might be far from the main door of the 
Héyapor : and this difficulty is greatly alleviated if we infer that Telemachos, 
with whom Eumaios was sitting, conformed to the regular Homeric custom, 
and did not diverge from it. The same conclusion moreover gets rid of 
another small difficulty in xxii. 95-9. It has never been clear, on the 
hypothesis that Telemachos sat at a ‘high table, how he escaped harm at 
the hands of the suitors in his passage from the inner end of the Hall to his 
father’s side in the doorway: especially on those interpretations of the 
Homeric House, which regard the péyapovr as at all markedly longer than it 
was broad. Some of this difficulty, it is true, is already surmounted, if we 
accept the analogy of the Mykenaian hall, which is nearly four-square in plan ; 
and much of what remains vanishes also if we infer, firstly that the éoyapa 
was in the centre of the hall, as at Tiryns and Mykenai, not near its upper 
end, as in the ground-plans of Prof. Gardner or Prof. Jebb; and secondly 
that Telemachos sat by the éoydpa, like Alkinoos and Penelope, and so was 
already half way towards the main door and near his father (xxi. 433) before 
he started to join him in the doorway (xxii. 99). 

Thirdly, it has been assumed that the further end of the uéyapov was 
the ‘ top end’ as in a mediaeval College Hall. This might seem to follow on 
the assumption either that there was a dais, of wood or of stone, at the inner 
end, or that the seats of honour were there; but it is strange that those who 
have made this assumption appear to have ignored the consistent Homeric 
usage of dvd and xara in regard to the Homeric péyapov. In mediaeval 
and modern phraseology, to go ‘up’ the Hall is to go away from the entrance 
door, and to go ‘down’ the Hall is to go towards the door : but in the Odyssey 
xara is the regular word for motion inwards, and ava for motion outwards. 
The ‘top,’ that is, of the Homeric hall is the end nearest the open air, and 
the building is regarded in the same light as a well or tunnel. Hence in 
xvii. 336 éd0ceto Sépuata is used, in the same sense as dvecOar yuT@va and 
dvecOar ayo@va. And this usage of cata and ava is not confined to passages 


1 E.g. the plans of Prof. Gardner and Prof. Jebb, on p. 1380. 
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relating to the uéyapoyv: for a beggar coming into a town to beg, goes Kata 
Sjpov, or kata dortv, as xviii. 1, xxii. 223: while the suitors, proposing to 
escape and give the alarm, say é\@wpev 8 ava dot in xxii. 77. As this 
important point does not seem to have been fully treated before, it is perhaps 
worth while to go through the principal passages in the ‘Vengeance,’ in 
which the usage occurs. 


xvii, 329. Eumaios enters the péyapov from the avr», épyouevov kata 
8 @ wa;—going into the house—and takes, as he passes, a chair from 
near the carver, who is serving the guests in order ddouov xara, from 
a station near the door. The phrase dduov «dra recurs in a similar 
context in xxii. 199, 

xvil. 336. Odysseus, as has been already mentioned, éd0aeto dapara, 
going in by the mpodopos to the door of the wéyapov. 

xvii. 362. Athene urges Odysseus os dv mipva kata pvnotipas 
ayeipor: to begin, that is, at the door, and work ‘down’ (or as we 
should say ‘up’) the Hall. 

xvii. 501. So also Eurynome describes him to Penelope. 

Eeivos tis SUaTHVvos adnTEVEL KATA SOpma. 
Cf. also xxii. 291 Souov cat’ adntevorTe. 

xvil. 460-1. Antinoos, however, threatens him, and bids him retire 
whence he came :— 

viv 89 o° ovKéte Kara Siex peyapoto yy’ di 
ay ava xopicer. 

xvii. 530-1. Penelope mentally gives the suitors the choice of sitting 
out in the open (as they do in xvi. 343 ff.) or cata Swpuara ‘down in 
the Hall’: from which, if our usage of «cata be upheld, it is again 
clear that Penelope’s station is relatively ‘up’ (or as we should 
say ‘down’) beyond the main door: @¢. not behind the ‘top’ end, 
in modern usage, but at the other side of the avA7. 

xvii. 566. Odysseus describes himself as having begged kata Sapa 
x.ovta: and the same phrase recurs in xx. 178 in antithesis to 
Ovpage in xx. 179. 

xix. 67. Melantho says to Odysseus, again & propos of his intrusive ways 

duevers KaTa olKOY OmiTeves Sé yuVaixas, 
and again bids him go Ovpa€ge. 

xxii. 23, The suitors fleeing from Odysseus, who bars the exit, avopou- 
cav kata Sapa: compare xxii. 299 of 8 épéBovto Kata péyapov: 
and xxii, 807 cata SOpa| tumrtov émiatpopadny, with xxii. 270 
Meyapo.o puyovec. 

xxii. 180. Melanthios, searching for arms, 

HToL Oo pev Oaraporo muxov Kata’ TEevyXe’ Epevva. 

xxii, 381. Pursuing his way inwards from the main door where he began 
the slaughter 
mantnvev 8 'Oducedts xa’ Edv Sopor, ci Tis Er avdpav 
Cwos UTroKNoTrEOLTO. 
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Compare iv, 44 where Telemachos and Peisistratos on entering the 
palace of Sparta 

Oavpatoyv cata Sapa drotpedéos BacirAos. 

xxii, 484, Odysseus bids Eurykleia summon the women 

macas & dtpuvov dfuwas Kata SOpma véecOat. 
Where it is, I hope, by this time clear that the women are expected 
to enter the wéyapoy not from the further end, but by the door 
which gives access to the wéyapor from the adr. 


These passages which illustrate the Homeric usage of cata are not of 
course conclusive by themselves, though the antithesis of cata dma and 
Ovpage is difficult to explain except on the view now proposed. But the 
passages in which ava is used are at the same time less open-to ambiguity of 
interpretation, and e contrario confirm the analogous usage of xara. 


xvii, 460-1. Antinoos warns Odysseus that after going cata d@ua he 
will not get safe back to his seat at the door. 
vov 89 o ovKéTe Kara SiéK peyapoto yy’ iw 
ay avaywpicev. 
xviii. 89. The suitors send Odysseus and Iris owt into the open, wpo- 
mapoe Ovpawy, to box: és wécoov 8 advayov. 
xxi. 234. Odysseus bids Eumaios 
pépov dva So@pmara rotor 
év Yelpecow enol Oéuevar, eitreiv Te yuvarély 
KAnioat pweyapoto Ovpas... 

Now Odysseus is already in the position from which he shoots the 
suitors in xxii. 2ff.; namely zapa Xdivoy ovdov at the end of the 
péyapov nearest to the avr), where he was put by Telemachos. 
Eumaios therefore has to bring the bow towards the door (as we 
should say ‘down’ the hall), and then to slip out @dpafe and deliver 
his message to Eurykleia: nor does he again go cata dma until 
after the massacre. All this is impossible if ava means ‘ away 
from’ the door, and still more is it impossible to explain how 
Odysseus surprised the suitors and cut off their retreat, if he 
received the bow at the end remote from the main door. 

474. Melanthios is brought out of the house into the open, ava 


, , \ > / 
mpoOupov TE Kal avrrp. 


XXil. 


The same distinction between ava and «ata is to be traced even in the 
direction of sounds. When Odysseus, sitting at the door, hears the loud 
talking of the suitors, the phrase is (xvii. 360, xviii. 399). 

pvnothpes 8 ouadnoay av a péyapa, 
but when he’turns upon them with his bow the cry begins with those nearest 
to him, and spreads inward as the panic spreads: xxii. 21-2. 
tol & ouadnoar 
A \ , ’ ev yy »” , 
pvnothpes Ka TA Swopal’, Strws Sov avdpa TecovTa. 
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The only even apparent exceptions, in fact, are avdpoveay in xxii, 23, and 
dveywpynoay in xxii. 270. But the former is qualified by kata dapua, and 
the latter by puyovde, as if on purpose to prevent misconception ; so that it 
may fairly be claimed that these two passages go near to ‘ prove the rule.’ 

Now a distinction of this kind is hardly conceivable, either if the 
further end of the wéyapov was provided with a dais so that it was actually 
above the rest!; or if the hall was commonly entered from both ends: and 
the almost complete absence of da in such passages goes far to confirm the 
view here maintained that the wéyapoy had no second door. Amphinomos, 
indeed, goes da 6@a—‘ across the room’ in xviii, 153, in his half-hearted 
attempt to withdraw: the maids scatter da daa to their various 
works, at the fierce words of Odysseus in xviii. 341; Eurykleia goes da 
d@para to proclaim that all is over, xxii, 495, as Medon goes in iv. 679 to 
seek out and warn Penelope ; and Odysseus goes dua Sawa in the House of 
Alkinoos, vii. 139; yet, as we have seen already (p. 140) he reached the King 
and Queen in the middle, not at the ‘top-end,’ of the hall. But none of 
these passages proves a second door to the péyapoy; and besides, no one, 
I think, goes é:a uéyapor from beginning to end of the story. 

The uses of dcéx, so far from proving a second docr to the néyapor, only 
need to be examined in their context, to supply additional evidence in the 
same direction. For in the first place dvé« is not dca; in the second, it is 
invariably used with the genitive, not with the accusative: in the third, 
wherever it is used, the translation ‘right out of ’—that is, ‘through and out 
of the door of ’—completely satisfies the context, and is consistent with the 
other movements of the personages of whom éé« is used. The following 
passages are typical : 


xvii. 460 already quoted, where Antinoos uses dvéx of Odysseus, although 
the stranger has not yet even been completely across the hall, much 
less ‘through and out of’ a door at the further end. 

xvill. 185 already quoted on Eurynome’s quest after the maids of 
Penelope, where, as we have already seen, the wéyapov mentioned 
must be that of the women. 

xix. 47, Telemachos goes d:é« weydporo to his own OdrXapos, though, as 
has been pointed out already (p. 138) even he, the master of the house, 
never goes into the women’s quarters at all, throughout the story ; 
but has his @aXapos opening directly on the adr7. 

xix. 503 Eurykleia goes dcéx w. for water; yet she only starts from the 
€oxapa where she has been washing the feet of Odysseus 

xx, 144 Telemachos goes dvé« w. with his dogs, though he has just come 
from his own @dXapos: and even if he had traversed the women’s 
quarters himself, he is hardly likely to have kept his dogs there. 


1 Prof. E. A. Gardner points out to me that firms my interpretation here), it is apparently 
ava means seawards and kata landwards, though the sea which slopes wp from the shore-line ; 
the shore is on a higher level than the sea. and #¢ slopes wp the more, the higher the cliff you 
But here, besides the fact that ava is ‘to put are on, 
out’ and kara ‘to put in’ (which exactly con- 
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xxii, 433 Eurykleia, summoned into the wéyapov by Telemachos, goes out 
again by the way that she came, to fetch the bad girls from their 
place of confinement: clearly here Ovpa£e : i.e. out by the main door 
into the open, as we have seen that Eumaios delivered the message 
of Odysseus to Eurykleia, é« 5¢ cadkeoodpevos, in xxi. 380. 


In none of these cases does the use of dvé« imply that the personage 
entered by one door and went out by another. 

We have now accounted for three of the passages by which Prof. Jebb, 
for example, supports the hypothesis of a door communicating directly 
between the wéyapov and the women’s quarters (J.H.S. vii. 174-6). (1) In 
xvii. 505 ff. the interpretation of the text is actually easier if we assume the 
women’s quarters to have been beyond the avr», than if we put them behind 
the péyapor ; (2) in xx. 6 the word péeyapov can refer, as we have seen, to 
the women’s hall, and cannot refer to the men’s hall in this context, because 
the women have only just left the latter, and so cannot come owt of it ; 
(3) xvii. 541 (the sneeze of Telemachos) and xx. 387-9 (kat avtnaotw) are 
met by the same argument as xvii. 505, that the difficulty is actually less, 
with the women’s quarters before, than behind, the péyapoy ; (4) xix. 4, 
xix. 32 and xxii. 140 prove nothing about the women’s quarters, but only 
about the @adAapos where the arms were hidden; which is nowhere stated in 
the Odyssey to be connected with the women’s part of the house, while we 
know of several Homeric @a¢Xamor which were not. The remaining passages 
xix. 15 ff, xix. 30, xx. 378, xxi. 387 and xxii. 399 apply equally well to the 
women’s quarters wherever they lay, provided only (1) that they commanded 
a view of the main door of the péyapor, (2) that they had a door of their own 
which could be closed from the inside, and (3) that Eurykleia was occasionally 
within them to be ‘ called forth’ by Telemachos. 

One last point in the ‘Slaughter of the Suitors’ may perhaps be added, 
though it is merely an argument from the silence of the poet. If there was 
an important door in the further end of the wéyapor, how is it that, even if it 
was fastened from within, no word is said either of the possibility of battering 
it down, or of the danger which Eurykleia ran of being over-mastered or 
outwitted by the disloyal women? With the main door open (for the fact 
that its cavdSes are struck by an ill-aimed javelin in xxii. 258, Jebb, /.c. p. 176, 
does not prove that it was closed), and the dépaoOvpn, and the odas és Navpnv 
(which Prof. Jebb distinguishes from the dpacoOvpn, l.c. p. 181) and the payes 
(whatever they were) and an unguarded, though bolted, door at the end 
remote from Odysseus, between which to choose, it is indeed surprising that the 
suitors allowed themselves to be entrapped at all. 


4.—IIpodouos and Aidovaa. 


That: the Homeric House had a zpodouos between the ai@ovea and the 
péyapor, like the vestibule at Tiryns, is rendered probable firstly by the 
occasional references to both together; secondly by the fact that the whole 
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body of the suitors in Ithaka, and the princes in the house whence Eumaios was 
kidnapped, sit out, and eat and drink in the wpedouos, which therefore can 
hardly have been a mere ai#ovea or pent-house ; thirdly by the proximity 
of the bathroom to the entrance of the péyapor, (just as at Tiryns) in the 
houses of Menelaos, iv. 47-8, of Alkinoos, viii 449 ff, and of Odysseus, xxiii. 
253 ff. where those who are bathed pass promptly to and from the bath to 
their places in the péyapoy; and fourthly by the additional presumption 
which the movements of Telemachos in Book xxii. afford, of the existence of a 
side entrance, as at Tiryns, by which access was easy, through a Aavpy on the 
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ground floor, from the wpodopos outside the great door of the péyapor, to the 
chamber, wherever it was, in which the arms were hidden. At the same 
time, one clear case must be admitted in which mwpodouos and aidovea are 
used indifferently to describe the sleeping-place of a guest; namely, in the 
palace of Menelaos, iv. 297, iv. 302: and here it is probably safe to regard 
mpodomos as the larger and vaguer term, and as including the ai@ovea as well 
as any other structure which could be described as ‘ built in front of’ the 
actual wéyapor. 


H.S.—VOL. XX. L 
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5.—’Opcobvpy : Navpn : paryes. 


No account of the Homeric House would be complete which did not 
attack the problem of the dpao@vpn, the Aavpy, and the payes. That the 
dpaoOupn, xxii 126, was not in any sense a regular means of entry or exit is, 
I think, clear from the fact that it is not mentioned before, in any case of 
entrance or exit which occurs in the ‘ Vengeance’; and from the elaborate 
way in which the mention of it is introduced in xxii 126 f First as to the 
nature of the dpao@vpn itself:—(1) It was an opening in the wall, the solid 
wall of the wéyapov—eviunre évi to/y@—at a point, that is,at which no opening 
would be expected from the general plan of the Homeric House. (2) The 
form of the word itself is significant, and gives a clue to the nature of the 
thing. The last half of the word can hardly be anything else than the familiar 
Ovpn, ‘a door’: the first half specifies what kind of door. In all the adjec- 
tival compounds of dpao- (6pad0pi£, dpcotpiawa, dpcoXo7ros) the prefix has 
an active sense: and the same is the case with the substantival dpavdpa, a 
waterpipe, presumably for raising water. It does not seem impossible however 
to suppose that in épao@vpn the prefix may be middle or passive; and that 
the word means ‘a door which you raise’; or ‘a rising door’: pretty much, 
in fact, what we mean by a trap-door. The only difficulty in this interpre- 
tation is that the dpaodvpn is évdujr@ évi toiy@, not in the ceiling like a 
modern trap-door. But it is not impossible to conceive of a trap-door, or rather 
flap-door, in a vertical wall, hung from the top of the opening, instead of from 
the side like an ordinary door. Moreover it is quite possible to picture a 
passage cut in the upper part of the solid wall, and leading to a real trap- 
door in the floor of an upper story adjoining the wéyapov. Such an opening 
would be indeed dpyandéov ordua ANavpns: for a person who had climbed up, 
by stairs or otherwise, and then had any difficulty in opening the trap-door 
above him, would be completely at the mercy of his opponent in the hall 
below. 

The davpy itself offers little difficulty. In its later uses it means 
a narrow corridor with rooms opening off it, like a narrow oriental 
street with its shops; or the main gallery of a mine with its stalls, such 
as gave its name to Laureion, ‘the place of mine-galleries.’ Such a 
passage is presumed in the account of Penelope’s visit to the @ddapos 
ésxatos in which the bow lay; and that this was upstairs is clear 
from xxi. 5 ff, and also from the phrase tind) cavis, which I take to 
be again a note of sownd, and to refer to an upstairs floor of boards. No one, 
who could see, would think of saying ind of a floor or even of any dais upon 
which a great lady would climb ; whereas the only way in which a blind man 
would know that he was upstairs, would be by the hollow resonance of the 
boards beneath the feet. Compare the similar phrase és puyov bynrod 
Oaddpov, xvi. 285. I lay stress on the evidence that the Aavpy was 
upstairs for two reasons: first, because it conforms to the only satisfactory 
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interpretation of adxpétatov map’ ovdov (to which I return below, p. 148), 
and second, because it explains the phrase in xxii. 132-3, 

® hirot, ov« av dy tis av’ opaoOvpny dvaBain 

Kai eltrot Naotar, Bon 8 wKicTta yévoiTo ; 
from which it is clear that the object of getting out by the Aavpy is not to 
get arms, but to give the alarm: and the nearest way to do this would be 
from the roof of the palace. The plan of Melanthios suggested immediately 
afterwards (xxii, 139) is an alternative to that of Agelaos, and not to be con- 
founded with it. 

It is possible, however, and has been more usual, to take dpyadéov otoua 

Navpys of the exit from the Aavpn; and in this case a further piece of 
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Fic. 6.—THE MEGARON OF THE PALACE OF TIRYNS (ELEVATION AFTER MIDDLETON, 
J.H.S. vii. 164). 


evidence would be acquired for the existence of a side door in the mpodouos 
like that which exists at Tiryns; but the interpretation of this has in any 
case to depend on that of the avAjs Kara Ovperpa in the same line. I am 
inclined to believe that the latter are not, as some have supposed, the doors 
of the péyapov, nor the great gates between the courtyard and the open 
country, which Philoitios in fact had already closed: but that they are the 
‘beautiful gates’ between the wpodoyos and aifovea, which are so marked a 
feature in the fabulous palaces of the gods and of Alkinoos, and which at 
Tiryns also were heavily loaded with metal, as their deep tracks in the 
threshold remain to-day to show. If this interpretation be accepted the 
connection with the ordua Aavpns is clear; for this and the @vperpa are the 
L 2 
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two points at which any one escaping by the dsao0Avpn would pass most 
closely in rear of Odysseus as he stood in the doorway of the wéyapov. In 
any case, however, the 060s és Aavpyv must surely be the same route as that 
through the épao0vpn, unless we are gratuitously to multiply openings in the 
wall of the wéyapor, for the suitors to fail to utilise. 

Next, whereabouts in the wall was the dpao@vpn, and in what direction 
from the main doorway? The clue, I think, is given by the peculiar phrase 
axpotatov Sé trap’ ovddv. This has been variously taken as ‘ at the top of the 
plinth, which is a very difficult rendering of odd0s, when ovdos does not 
mean a plinth at all; ‘at the edge’ of the odd0s; and ‘on the top’ of the 
ovdds, on the old view that the ovdds is a dais. Of these the least difficult is 
that ‘at the edge of the odds,’ assuming that the ovddos extended a little 
clear of the doorway. But it is difficult to see what was the use of another 
door in the same wall as the main door, or whither it could lead except 
straight through the wall of the wpddouos. Further, we have seen already 
that the d6pco0vpyn was high up in the wall, and it seems absurd to suppose, 
as the plinth-theory does, that one went up inside the uéyapor to a door high 
in the wall, simply for the pleasure of coming down from it outside into a 
Aavpy on the ground level. And the opcoOvpn must have been somewhere 
where Odysseus could command it from the door, and therefore certainly not 
in the same wall as the doorway in which he was standing. 

Is it not however possible that dxpotatov map’ odddv means simply ‘by 
the topmost ovdds’; that is ‘by the top step’ of the flight of stairs which 
leads up to the dpa08vpyn? In that case all that we have to suppose is that a 
flight of steps, perhaps mere foot-holds, ran up the inner face of one— 
it matters not which—of the three walls of the péyapov which Odysseus 
commands from the doorway: and that the topmost of these served, at the 
same time, as the ovdds or sill of the opening of the dpco@vpn. Gram- 
matically I think that this rendering is possible, and natural ; and the whole 
difficulty is removed by this explanation of how one got up —dvé8n,—to 
the dpaodvpn. 


The Probability of Survivals of Idiom from a Pre-Homeric or Proto- 
Homerie Age. 


A word remains to be said on a point which has been just touched on 
already ; namely, the possibility that some of the difficulties in the description 
of the Homeric House may be due to the survival of early conventional idioms, 
in a sense different from that which the phrases were originally coined to bear. 
And a consideration of this point will perhaps enable us to put into their 
proper. perspective a few outstanding data on the archaeological side, and 
to add something to the history of domestic architecture in Greece. We have 
seen that until the discovery of the Mykenaian Palaces, and even afterwards, 
the Homeric description seemed, to eminent Homeric scholars, to demand an 
interpretation which placed the women’s quarters in rear of the men’s: and 
until we look at the passages in detail, and with the Mykenaian clue to go 
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by, it may frankly be admitted that phrases like dié« peydporo, or évdov in 
xxi. 383, seem, on the face of them, to point to such a view. And it still remains 
to be explained how the Mykenaian house with its totally different arrange- 
ment came to be superseded so entirely by the Hellenic type, which, however 
idealised in the late and academic accounts of it which we possess, cannot be 
regarded as wholly imaginary, and certainly corresponds in essentials to the 
domestic habits of the men and women of the Hellenic Age. It will be time 
to regard the Mykenaian house as a ‘Phoenician importation’ when a 
Phoenician house has been discovered in Phoenicia which bears the least 
resemblance to it, or is separated from it by less than five or six centuries; 
but it may be admitted at once that the Mykenaian house of the Tirynthian 
type is not the old native house of the Aigaian, and is as distinct from that as 
it is from the houses of historic Greece. It is a striking fact that both at 
Hissarlik ? in the ‘ Burnt City,’ at Syros in the pre-Mykenaian settlement of 
Chalandriani,? and throughout the great Cretan site of Goulas,® the ground 
plan of the houses is, on the whole, of the same ‘b’ut-and-b’en’ type as the 
ideal ‘Hellenic House’: consists namely of two similar rooms, one in rear of 
the other, and furnished occasionally in front with a simple portico. Of no 
less importance is it that the houses of the gods in historic Greece, with their 
porticus, cella, and opisthodomus, preserve the same arrangement almost un- 
changed: so that the Mykenaian house stands out as an intrusive phenomenon, 
of comparatively late arrival, short duration, and exclusively secular and 
human character. The Hellenic house, on the other hand, probably represents 
the same sort of survival of Pre-Mykenaian custom as can be traced in other 
departments of civilisation; and may very well have persisted, though I do 
not think we have as yet the evidence to prove it, even through the Mykenaian 
Age in the habitations of the common people. 

I am not concerned at present to trace the Mykenaian house to its place 
of origin, or to account for its apparition in the Aigaian. All that I wish to 
suggest here, is that perhaps some of the phrases which have caused trouble 
to commentators, because they seem to imply a passage right through the 
living room of the men, may be survivals from an earlier stage of civilisation, 
if not of literature; and that they only survived for use in descriptions of 
the Homeric—that is, the later Mykenaian—houses, because while they 
were familiar to the poets and the audience from their occurrence in lays 
which were already old-fashioned enough to be obscure, they were not wholly 
inapplicable to the new-fangled palaces of the day. 


A Parallel from Homeric Armour. 


The case in fact is exactly analogous to that which Dr. Reichel has 
stated in regard to the use of the @wpnf ; though I do not think that he has 








1 Schuchhardt, Schliemann’s Excavations, 3 British School Annual, ii. p. 183, Figs. 8, 
Pl. II. ; Dérpfeld, Troja, 1893, Pl. I. 9, and the Map, Plate V. 
2 "E®@. ’Apx. 1899, p. 118, Fig. 32 ¢. 
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quite worked out the consequences of his theory. Here, to satisfy the 
practical criticisms of a Oopné-wearing age, the stock-line 


Kat da Owpykos trodrvdaiddrov Hpyperoto 


was inserted on the spur of the moment, and remained stuck in the poem. 
But the stock-line must have been in existence already; just as was the 
Odysseian verb @wpyacerGar, which has caused Dr. Reichel so much trouble. 
To what then did both @wpiccecAa: and the stock-line refer? I think that 
the epithet aodrvdalSanos gives us the clue. The solid metal @apn& is not 
mo AN vdaldanos, any more than a guardsman’s breastplate is. It reflects, not a 
number of glittering points, but a single star of light. Dr. Reichel has 
rightly taken the view that @@pn€ originally means the man’s chest, and then 
secondarily his body-clothing ; and that @wpyocecPar means simply ‘to put on 
body-clothing’; and so comes to be used, as in the Odyssey, for to ‘ dress one- 
self’ in armour which, as he has pointed out, does not include a Owpné. 
With @e#pn€ itself thus interpreted, rodvda/danoz tits into its place, and is of 
the utmost value; for it enables us to infer, on purely literary grounds, a 
‘many-glittering body-clothing’ in Mykenaian times; and to reconstruct, 
even if Schliemann had not found them on the bodies of the warriors in the 
shaft graves, the innumerable golden discs and scale-like ornaments, per- 
forated to be sewn upon a garment, which gave its dazzling appearance to 


ceremonial, if not to actual, scale-armour in proto-Homeric Greece. 
J. L. Myres. 











PONTICA. 


I. Andrapa—Neoclaudiopolis, 


Axsout forty-five miles in an air-line west-south-west of Samsun 
(Amisos) lies the town of Vezir Keupru, situated at the eastern edge of a 
rolling plain bounded towards the west by the Halys, on the south by the 
long ridge of Tavshan Dagh, and on the north by the mountain-rim of the 
plateau through which the Halys forces its way to the sea. This undulating 
tract is the extreme westerly part of the ancient Phazemonitis, over which 
passed the one great ‘through route’ from Constantinople across Paphlagonia 
to the Euphrates, following throughout its course a line curiously parallel to 
the coast. Though this road is not described in any ancient document, its 
importance for the Roman period is amply proved by a remarkably complete 
series of milestones, erected or re-erected by successive emperors between 
Nerva and Constantine, which we discovered last summer between the Halys 
and Neocaesareia.1_ In modern times it cannot claim any such importance. 
Where a massive Roman bridge carried the old road over the Halys, you 
now find nothing better than a primitive ferry-boat; all communication with 
the metropolis is by the sea. Vezir Keupru, prettily situated amongst trees 
and gardens at the meeting of two streams which flow down from the slopes of 
Tavshan Dagh to join the Halys, belongs to the third rank of Turkish towns, 
being the residence of a kaimmakam. Hamilton’s visit forty-six years ago 
showed that it represented an ancient site, and to those who took an interest 
in the topography of Pontus nothing seemed more probable than the 
identification of it with Phazemon, refounded by Pompey as Neapolis and 
thenceforward lost to history, like Pompey’s other foundation Magnopolis. 
When, on the morning of our departure from the town, we proceeded to 
decipher our last inscription, the feeling of intense pleasure at a good find, 
which compensates the traveller for many a hardship, was mingled with 
immense surprise as we spelled out the name of NEOCLAUDIOPOLIS; and our 
delight was not diminished when we recognized that we had also finally 
settled the much canvassed question of the Neoclaudiopolitan era. 

The inscription is engraved on a base (5 by 12 ft.) built into the founda- 
tion of a wall by the eastern entrance to the town. The letters (with apices) 
are 2} inches high. 





1 This road is discussed by Mr. J. A. R. Munro below (pp. 159 ff.) 
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ACA@HTYXH "Ayah TUX. 
MAYPHAION M. AvpiXcov 
KAPEINONTON Kapewvov tov 
ETTIPANELTATON émipavéaTatov 
KAICAPATIAIAA Kaicapa traiéda 
TOYAECTIOTOYH tov Seamotovu 1- 
MWNKAPOY av Kapov 
HBOYAHKAIO % Bovry Kal o 
AHMOCNEOKAAY Sjpos NeoxXav- 
AIOTTIOAEITWN SctomoreT@v 

ENTW - ETTH év T@ (c) 11’ 

ETEI Tel. 


The date 288=a.p, 282-283 finally confirms Prof. Ramsay’s inference 
from an inscription from Pompeiopolis (Rev. des Etudes Grecques, 1893, p. 251 
f.) that the era used by the group of Paphlagonian towns, to which Pompei- 
opolis, Gangra, and Neoclaudiopolis belonged, began in the autumn of 6 B.c. 
The question has been recently rediscussed by Mr. George Macdonald in the 
Journal International @archéologie numismatique, 1899, p 17 ff., where the 
alleged ‘second’ era is satisfactorily disposed of. 

Andrapa-Neoclaudiopolis,! assigned by Ptolemy and numismatists to 
Paphlagonia, has hitherto been placed at Iskelib in Inner Paphlagonia, on the 
west of the Halys, near the Roman road (little used at the present day) 
between Amaseia and Gangra.. This suggestion was made by Kiepert, 
followed by Ramsay (Hist. Geog. p. 320, note); and we might well be 
pardoned if, on the strength of Strabo’s express statement (p. 544), we 
regarded the Halys as the eastern boundary of Paphlagonia. Our discovery 
shows that in one corner at least it extended beyond the river, and throws 
light on Strabo’s remark that of inner Paphlagonia Mithradates possessed the 
nearest part (tiv éyyutatw), Hs Twa Kal mépay tov “Advos dcéTewve. 
Geographical considerations would suggest that the eastern limit of Paphla- 
gonia was the ridge between Vezir Keupru and Khavsa (@epya trav 
Pafnuwritéu) which separates the water-system of the Halys from that of 
the Iris; doubtless the eastern slopes of this ridge were included, so that 
Paphlagonia would extend as far as Khavsa and the line of the great road 
running south from Amisos by Amaseia to Sebasteia. The eastern and 
larger portion of Phazemonitis, lying between this ridge and the entrance to 
the pass leading to Phanaroia (Tash Ova), was probably included in the 
district which, after its incorporation in the province of Galatia (B.c. 2), went 
by the name of Pontus Galaticus ; this view at least enables us to understand 
the fact, which is generally overlooked, that Ptolemy makes Pontus 
Galaticus extend to the coast on the east of Amisos (Bk. v. c. 6, § 3). 

The.era used by the district including Pompeiopolis, Neoclaudiopolis, 
and Gangra is reckoned from the date of its incorporation in the province 





' Neoclaudiopolis was a temporary name, which entirely disappears in the Byzantine period. 
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of Galatia. An interesting question arises in regard to the first two towns: Was 
B.C. 5 the date of their first admission within the pale of the Empire? I 
think we must answer in the negative. It seems perfectly clear from Strabo’s 
account that both Phazemonitis (and therefore Neoclaudiopolis) and the 
district of Pompeiopolis were included by Pompey in the newly-constituted 
province of Pontus. In regard to the former, the sentence with which Strabo 
concludes his description, éxezvos [sc. Tlowarjios| pév ody ottw Siérake Thy 
Palnuwvririv, oi 8 batrepov Baciredou Kai Travryny éverpay (p. 561), distinctly 
implies that Pompey did not give this district to dynasts and, by consequence, 
that it was included in the Roman province. And with regard to Pompei- 
opolis, we have only to piece together the two statements (1) that the 
province of Pontus included the Paphlagonian portion of Mithradates’ 
kingdom, which is defined as the nearest part of inland Paphlagonia (ris 
pecoyalas THY éyyuTdta, p. 544) and (2) that wera tHv Tloumrniovrodiv! 1 
Aovry THs Llaprayovias oti THs wecoyalas péxypt BiOuvias iodor mpods Svow 
(p. 562), ze. that inland Paphlagonia is the hill-country south of Pompeiopolis, 
extending westwards (or more strictly south-westwards) to the borders of 
Bithynia (viz. the river Siberis? and Bithynion-Claudiopolis), Soon after- 
wards, then, the two districts of Neoclaudiopolis and Pompeiopolis were given 
away to the dynasts of inland Paphlagonia and they reckon their era from the 
date of the extinction of these dynasts and of their final reception into the 
Empire (B.c. 5). 


Il.—An Inscription of Sebastopolis. 
THE following is the most important of the inscriptions which I copied 
during a day’s sojourn at Sulu Serai. It is engraved on an altar-shaped stone, 


built into the wall of a house. The lettering is small and somewhat difficult to 
decipher: a specimen, reproduced from an impression, is given below. The gist 


MAN IMNIONDEPTIAP 
TONANAIALH MOTATONK 
$| AQT EIMIANAAM POTAT 


TIAZAIESEAQONAENTAZ 








1 Pompeiopolis was within Mithradates’ part 
of Paphlagonia. The phrase 7 ék tds (west 
of) “AAvos xapa THs Tlovtixjs émapxlas used by 
Strabo to describe the districts about Pompei- 
opolis (p. 562), which Prof. Ramsay finds 
peculiar and obscure (Hist. Geog. p. 193), 


seems easily explicable when we observe that 

Strabo has just finished speaking of Amaseia, 

his own birthplace. ’Exrds is used from the 

point of view of Amaseia and Movrinh érapxla 

means here, as elsewhere, the Roman province. 
2 Pliny, v. 149. 
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of the inscription was indicated in a few lines by M. Foucart in Comptes Rendus 
de l Acad. des Inscr. ct Belles Lettres, 1892, p. 33, but the copy sent him by a 
former French Vice-Consul at Sivas was too defective to admit of publication. 


’ , ‘ ¢ a > , a | , , 
M. Avta@vioy Zepyig Podipov amo TE TOV [po }tyoven Sacnporarov 
ka[t ajro tov idtoy avdtod | diroreuady AapmpoTaTov, mdacas pmév 
Aevtouplyias SieEeMOovta, ev madacais Sé irorerpiais]| evdoxrpyjoavta, 
dpfavta Kai Qracapyncar|ra Toddaxis, ayopavoynoavTa TAEoVaKLS,| TOVTAp- 
Xycavta é€v The pytpoore IIo[y]|rov Neoxatwape/a, moddka péev Kai 
, ” , > > 10 , \ X , remy 
peya\\a épya xatacKkevacdpevoy 8. émipe!\relas morv dé mAElova atro 
tav éavt[od] |, mpetov pév avolEayvta To yuuvdovovy ap |xvepacdpevov 
5é d:a Biov tai Oevoratat | Adtoxparops ‘Adpiavan peta Tis Scaonuolrarns 
[y]uvacxos avtod ’Avtwvias Ytparlo]\velens, xuvnyéora nal povopayias 
la \ 
Siadepovoas trapecynpévoy, éemripedn|Pévta Sb Kal tod pétra Thy TEdXevTHY 
€av|rod =ypdvov Kal Béas érynaiovs Kal giroterluias Sayireis Sia Blov 
katadrovta”™ | kai, 6 péyrotov éotw, Siaddyov Kal Tod yévolus] | Kai 

a a \ e a , ’ , , 4 
Tov piroTremiay t[H]v éavtod Ovyarépa | ’Avrwviay Makipav rapacyopevov 
Kai | one@vupov Ovyatepidodv é& avdpds mpwlrevovtos év Thr pyTpoTroret 
"Apaceia kai *| rap’ ietv Kopyndvavod Karitavos | cal Savta moddaxts 1) 

~ fal a n , 
LeBactororeta@v | weds Kal TeXeuvTHCAVTA eTElunoeY THe TOV | avdpLavT@V 
\ \ > 4 . a \ a. > , > \ a e a 
kata pvrnv avabécer. avélOnxev 5é tors avdpidvtas amo t[@]v éalv]|rijs 

Ouvyatnp avtod ’Avtwvia Ma€iua. 


Our inscription, which fortunately contains its date (I. 11-12), shows 
that ‘the municipal organisation and social life of Sebastopolis conformed 
very closely to the normal Graeco-Roman type. Specially noteworthy is the 
reference to the office of Pontarch, whose functions M. Antonius Rufus had 
performed in Neocaesareia, the ‘metropolis of Pontus, (a title which fre- 
quently occurs on the coins of the city'). No one, we imagine, will regard 
the Pontarchate as anything but a provincial office parallel to the Asiarchate 
or Lykiarchate or Bithyniarchate. About the nature of these offices and 
their relation to the High-priesthood of the province, there cannot be said to 
be a general agreement; we adhere to the view supported by Lightfoot and 
Ramsay and advocated quite recently by Mommsen in Oesterr. Jahreshefte IL, 
(1900) p. 5f, that the two titles are merely two designations of one and the 
same office, the one (Archiereus) being official and formal, the other a popular 
name * which became established in ordinary usage. But in the case of the 
Pontarchate and High-priesthood of Pontus there is a further difficulty. We 
hear of Pontarchs elsewhere in Amisos,? Sinope,t and Amastris®; of an 





1 Also on coins of Amaseia, Priesterthum und die Lykiarchie nichts gewesen 
2 Arising doubtless from the Archiereus’ sein als zwiefache Function desselben Amtes. 
function as president of the meetings of the 3 Ath. Mittheil., xviii. (1893), p. 230. 
Koinon (tpxwv tod xowod, for the phrase ef. 4 C.1.@. 4157. 
Perrot, Exploration, p. 32, No. 22, ete.). 5 Perrot, Mém. d’ Arch. p. 168, and Hirsch- 
Mommsen puts the case clearly, Es kinnen die  feld, Sitz. Berl. Akad. 1888,» p. 877, No. 
sacrale Vertretwng des Bundes im Kaisercult 61. 
und der Vorsitz in der Bundesversammlung, das 
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’Apyvepeds Tod [lovrov in Amastris,! at a place a little west of Kastamuni,’ 
at Herakleia Ponti,> and at Komana Pontica.t Now we cannot simply lump 
all these instances together and proceed to draw conclusions from them,” 
because they are not all in the same province, and the offices which we 
have recognised as parallel to the Pontarchate are provincial offices, connected 
with the Imperial cultus, or at least (on any view) with the Koinon of the 
province. Sebastopolis, Komana, and Neocaesareia (where, according to our 
inscription, the Koinon held its meetings and where, as its coins show, the 
games given by the Koinon were held) were never, at least since B.C. 39,° in the 
province of Pontus; and therefore when we find that Neocaesareia equally 
with Amastris styles itself metropolis of Pontus and that it was the meeting- 
place of a Koinon presided over by a Pontarch or Archiereus of Pontus, we 
conclude that ‘Pontus’ has not the same meaning in both cases. In the 
casé of Amisos, Herakleia, &c., ‘Pontus’ means the Roman province 
which, though officially forming along with Bithynia one province 
Pontus et Bithynia, administered under the one lex Pompeia, had in 
some respects a separate constitution; and Pontarch or Archiereus of 
Pontus is simply the head of the Imperial cultus in the province and presi- 
dent of the xowov tay év Ilovt@ modvwy ¢’, as it is styled in an inscription of 
Herakleia already quoted. In the other cases we have clearly to do with 
another entirely separate Koinon embracing the cities of Pontus Galaticus and 
Pontus Polemoniacus and represented on coins of Neocaesareia as a group of 
five town-goddesses standing round the sitting Zyche of the pmrpdronrs, 
three in front and two behind.’ If the number is to be pressed, we may 
very well identify the five as Amaseia, Sebastopolis, Komana, Zela, and 








1 O.1.G. 4149 == Hirschfeld No. 28. 

2 Hirschfeld, No. 61. 

3 B.C.H. 1898, p. 492. 

4 Rev. Et. Greeques, viii. (1895) p. 86, No. 31. 

5 As Dr. Brandis does, art. Bithynia in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Encyc. pp. 533-4. 


in imperial times Pontus did not contain any 
of the six wéAes founded by Pompey which 
Niese assigns to the original province of 
Pontus, and yet it was still governed by the 
old lex Pompeia and contained x. cities, 
Pompeiopolis, which was one of Pompey’s xi., 





6 We cannot here enterinto the problem as 
to the extent of the province of Pontus as 
constituted by Pompey. Strabo’s account 
leaves the question doubtful; but against the 
view put forward in criticism of Marquardt by 
Niese (Rhein. Musewm, xxxviii., 1883, p. 577 
ff.), that the xi. woAcreia: into which Pompey 
divided Pontus (Strabo, p. 541) included all 
his own 7 foundations except Nicopolis,—i.e. 
that Pompey’s Pontus extended to Sivas 
Megalopolis) on the Halys and up to Armenia 
Minor, and that this arrangement continued 
until B.c. 39 when Antony cut great slices out 
of the province, is to be set an inscription of 
Herakleia (published in B.C.H. 1898 p. 492) 
belonging to the 3rd. century of our era ‘A 
Bovkad kal 5 BSauos nal rd Kowdv Trav év 
IIdvrp modwv 
*AA€Eavdpov Teruddeor. 


ereluacay Tov...apxiepéa 


Tov Tovrou Ap. Now 


was (as we have just seen) given to dynasts, and 
afterwards included in the Province Galatia, so 
that there remained x. mwoAcre?at, which had 
become wédAes by the third century a.p. 
Niese laid great stress on the argument that 
11 wéders did not exist in B.c. 63 within the 
limits of the prov. Pontus of Imperial times ; 
but the term oArrefa: was probably used 
expressly by Strabo in contradistinction to méAcs 
to denote distinct governmental districts 
containing no true méAts. To Strabo there was 
not a single wéAcs in Galatia except Pessinus, 
and there were only two in Cappadocia, but in 
each case there must have been many moAireia, 
—a vaguer term appropriate to this oriental 
country. I am indebted to Prof. Ramsay for 
help on this subject. 

7 Cf. Imhoof-Blumer, Griech. Miinzen p. 578 
(A.D. 146). 
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Sebasteia. Pontus Galaticus was incorporated in the Empire in B.c. 2! and 
included in the province Galatia, to which Pontus Polemoniacus was also 
attached on the extinction of the Polemonian dynasty in B.c. 63. At the 
beginning of the second century? both were transferred to the province 
Cappadocia, where they henceforth remained and in which they were 
certainly included at the date of the inscriptions mentioning a Pontarch and 
Archiereus of Pontus at Sebastopolis and Komana. This portion of the old 
Mithradatic kingdom always remained part of ‘Pontus’ and did not coalesce 
with Cappadocia. 

As to the history of the Pontic Koina evidence is lacking. It is quite 
possible that there was an old Pontic Koinon, possibly coextensive with the 
Mithradatic kingdom, just as there was a Koinon of Asia before the time of 
Augustus *; but such a conclusion ,cannot be drawn from the evidence, which 
can only be interpreted in the light of what is known about the other pro- 
vincial Koina of Imperial times. 


ITI. 


While at Tchorum on the 5th of June 1899, I learnt of the existence of 
some inscriptions at Gurdja, a village about 3 miles to the west on the edge 
of the plain, and I made an excursion thither in the late afternoon to see 
them. Amongst others I found built into the wall of the mosque a long slab 
with a few lines of an inscription showing above the ground. After some 
delay we succeeded in uncovering the lengthy legend, but the trench which 
the peasants dug for us was of such a niggardly breadth that it was a matter 
of considerable difficulty to decipher and copy it. It turned out to be an 
exemplum of the well-known correspondence between Abgar of Edessa and 
Christ,‘ of which there are several existing texts, the most important being 
the Syriac version in the Doctrine of Addai® and the Greek translation given 
by Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. i. 13) from a Syriac original, which was perhaps 
identical with the Doctrine. To these have to be added four fragments of a 
Greek sixth century ® papyrus in the Bodleian Library at Oxford (MS. graec. 
theol. b. 1. P) published by Prof. W. M. Lindsay in the Athenaewm (Sept. 5, 
1885, p. 304) and restored by Mr. E. B. Nicholson in the same journal (Oct. 
17, p. 506). Still another copy was discovered last year in the course of the 
Austrian excavations at Ephesus. It is engraved on the lintel of the door of 
a late house and seems to have had an apotropaic purpose. It is published 


The Correspondence between Abgar of Edessa and Christ. 

















1 On the eras of Amaseia and Sebastopolis, 
Imhoof-Blumer, op. cit. pp. 560, 579 f. Komana 
and the district around were not added till a.p. 
35. 

* Cf. Ramsay Hist. Geogr. p. 258 f. 

3 Kenyon in Class. Review, 1893, p. 477 f. 

4 See especially R. A. Lipsius, Die Edes- 
senische Abgar-sage (1880), and L. J. Tixeront, 
Les origines de U Eglise d’Edesse et la legende 
@ Abgar (1888). For a full account of the 


literature, see Harnack, Gesch. d. altchristlichen 
Literatur. 

5 Edited and translated by G. . Phillips 
(1876). 

6 Mr. Grenfell has kindly examined it for 
me; the text is written on the recto, while 
on the verso is part of a vi/vii cent. document. 
Prof. Lindsay had assigned it to the 5th or even 
the 4th century. 
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by Dr. Heberdey in Oesterr. Jahreshefte, iii. (1900), Beiblatt, p. 90 ff. This copy 


is a document of a considerably later date than ours; the letters are distinctly 
‘Byzantine’ in character, while the small, regular lettering of the Tchorum 
stone is better than that of most fourth century inscriptions. The specimen 
here given will perhaps convey a general idea of the style; I have not 
materials for a facsimile, my impression-apparatus having been unfortunately 
left behind at Tchorum. 


—. FETICTOAHAYTAPOYTIPOC 
+AYTAP OCOYXAMAT STIAPXHCIYCOOTH 
HKOYCTE MO! 


I subjoin to the text an apparatus criticus showing the variations of the 
texts of Eusebius (Eus.), the Papyrus (Pap.) and the Ephesus inscription 
(Eph.), with a few readings of the Syriac text as translated by Phillips. 


+’ Emiatodn (A)iyapou mpds Tov cwrhpa Oedv. 
+Aiyapos Odxyapa to<u>mdpyns “I(noo0)d cwrihps ayal@ avapavévte év mor 
‘TepoooAvpov Xaip[ ev" 
3HKOUTTE MOL TA TEpl God Kal TOV GaV laudTwY ws avev happdKor Kai 
Botavav ‘| bd cod yiwwopévwv, Noyp TUPArovs avaBrérw Totes, ywXrovs 
mepimativ, *| kai empovs xabapitis nai axdOapta mvevpata Kai Sémovas 
éxBarrs Kai rods | év palk]povoria Bacarfopévovs Oleplarre[v]e[is] nai 
vexpovds éyelpts. Kal tadta "| ravta axovoas Trepi cod Kata vody €Oéuny TO 
érepov tav vo, Ste | avd ei 6 Beds nal KataBas [a]70 Tod odpavod Troveis 
Tavta i) vies ef Tod | Ge0v mol[t]av tadta. Sila Tov]ro tolvuy ypdyas 
edenOnv cov cxvarjvar | pds pe Kal To waOos 6 [éxw Ocpalredoe Kai yap 
nKovoa OTL Kal ot ‘lovdéos || xatayoyyovlouceiv cov x[ai dia ?|xovcelv ce, 
Bovdropevol ce amoxtivu: mor[s] *| Sé woe pixpotatn éotw Kal [oeuvy, 7 
tis | €EapKet tots audotépos. + Avtiyp(agy) Tod X(wrH)p(o)s* ' +Maxapios 
el Ott émiatevaas [€v enol uy éolpaxas we yéy|plala]re [y]ap wept éuod dtu 
ot éo!4| paxotes me ov pi) TicTevowoe|iv por iva oi] pi) Eopaxotats avtot 
mustevowoe Kai Ejoovté. | repi 5é ob éypayras pou EdOiv mpos cé, Sé[ov] 
éo[tilv mavta 80 & ameotadny évtad0a mAnpacat | Kai peta TO TANPHGAL 
ovTws davadnpOivar mpos Tov atrootinavTd pe, érrevdav Sé avarn'"| P00 
amoaTéAXw gor Twa TOV paOnT@v pov ds idantai cov Td [wa]Oos Kai wry 
aiwviov '| cai eipjyvnv Kai col Kal tois adv col Xaplontac Kal TH TOA Gov 
mpos T@ (perh. ro) undéva trav" €[y]O[p]av cov cataxupredoa adths: aunvt 





1. Om. Eph. (cf. Heberdey’s remarks, p 95); Eus. has ’Avriypapov émortoAjjs ypapelons imd 
"ABydpov Tomdpxov TH “Incod Kal weupbeions ait@ 4: ‘Avavia taxvdpduov eis ‘lepordAuma. 


2. “AByapos <Obydual> romdpx. [’Edéoons]? Eus. ; Ab’yapos Oixdua Eph, ; (Abgar Ukkama, 
Addai). aya0g owt. Eph. (the good physician, Addai) réAr so Eph. ; rowp Eus. ; (country of 
1 Odxdua was originally in the text, see note ? Probably interpolated, cf. Lipsius, p. 15 


61 in Migne and cf. Lipsius, op. cit. p.15”.1. 2. 2 
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Jerus., Addai). 4. ds yap Adyos Eus. ; om. Eph. ; (by thy word, Addai). 5. First xa) om. Eph. 
6. wey for év Eph. 8/9. 6 vis rod 06 Kal KaTaBas ex tod obp. m. 7. 4 br ool (=av) ef 5 Os Kad 
KataBas €x Tod obp. mois Tadta Eph. rolvyy om. Eph. 10. #rovoral por brs Pap. 3; Fxovore po 
yap Eph. 81: nat “Iovd. Eus. ; 871 of *1. Eph. 11. /KOYCEIN, perhaps [ka]xodoew ; kal 
BovdAovra kax@oal oe Eus., Eph.; [. . xa] didnovoly ce[....] Pap. (and persecute thee and 
even seek to crucify thee and contemplate treating thee cruelly, Addai). 12. pixp. pot éor Eus. ; 
[uot éo]rw opp. Pap. ; pol éort winxp. Eph. rots om. Eus., Eph. Ta dvrivypapévta brd “Inood da 
‘Avavia taxvipduov tomdpxn ’ABydpy Eus. ; Ta avr. mapa Tod Seomdrov dia ‘A. tax. Eph. 13. So 
Pap. ; “AByape, waxdp. ef meorevoas Eus. ; Mdxap. 6 morevoas Eph. 13/14. dr... . moredo[wow 
é]v éuol Kad of wh Ewpax. pe ado [miorevolovow Pap. ; ravs éwpaxdras we wh motevoew po tva of 
bh éwp. abtol moredowow Eus, ; éuod" of Ewp. we wh miotedoovow ev euol Kal of uh Ewp. me moreEd- 
covow Eph, 15. évraida wa. so Pap. ; évt, mA. we Eus. ; mA. Ta mavta Eph. 16. oftws om. 
Pap. ; Ta mdvra Eph. avadrnupOijiva: and avadAnupe Pap., Eph. at éweday Eus., Pap., Eph. 
17. &mooreA@ oot Eus. ; dwooréAAw Eph. va idonrat Eus. ; Soris eidoera: Eph. ; [tva 7d waOos 
gov] idonra Pap. 17/18. nat (why oot kat rots civ ool mapasxnrat fin. Eus. ; kad (why nal) eiphynv 
gol Kal Trois civ gol] mapdoxnrat [kal TH w]dAc[e mpds Td undeva] Tov [...] Pap.; nal (why oon 
napacxn Kal ruis civ gol Gow Kal TH woAL TH oF wndeva TaY exOpav Ta cay ekovol[laly Tadbtns Exw 
h oxiv wore Eph. ; (the disease which thou hast and restore thee to health ; and all who are with 
thee he will convert to everlasting life. Thy city shail be blessed and no enemy shall again become 
master of it for ever, Addai). 
J. G. C. ANDERSON, 








SOME PONTIC MILESTONES. 


THE following Roman milestones were copied by Mr. J. G. C. Anderson 
and myself in August 1899 on the direct road between Niksar (Neo- 
Caesarea) and the ancient bridge on the Halys near Vezir Keupru (Neo- 
Claudiopolis). I arrange them from East to West. 


1. At Zilkhor, a village near the right bank of the Lycus, about 223 
English miles from Niksar and 44 from the bridge over the Iris at the site 
of Magnopolis, nearly opposite to Herek. The stone, which is of coarse 
marble and broken above, stands in an old cemetery outside and west of the 
village, 


[per T. Pom. 


VMBASSVMITC ponijum Bassum I[eg. 
AVGPROPR Aug. pro pr. 
MIL Mil. 
XXIII XXiii 
KT. KY 


T. Pomponius Bassus governed Galatia and Cappadocia A.D. 95 to 101. 
Milestones erected by him and bearing his name have been found at Kalejik, 
Amasia, Iskelib, and Nefez keui (Tavium), v. C.Z.Z. iii. 309, 6896, 6897, 
6899. To these Mr. Anderson adds four, from the roads Tavium-Amasia 
(the 50th and 57th), Angora-Chorum, and Amasia-Chorum. Zilkhor would 
be in Ptolemy’s Pontus Galaticus. The caput viae is obviously Niksar, so 
that the stone is not far from its original position. 


2, At Yenije, between Achmet Serai (5 miles) and Khavsa (4 miles), in 
the cemetery. The stone is split vertically and only the face survives. It is 
much worn and overgrown with lichen. 


IO 
TO 
ISC/ SS nobilissi}mis C[ae]ss. 
CLLO.'GI TVSVP Cl. Lo[n]gi{njus v.p. 
MIL p. [p.] Mil. 
XXII XXiii 


KI Ky 
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The inscription is probably Constantinian. Cl. Longinus (if the name is 
rightly deciphered) is new to us. His province would be Diospontus 
(Helenopontus). 

The stone is to be referred to the road from Neo-Claudiopolis (Vezir 
Keupru) which is about 204 miles distant, say xxii MP. Amasia must be 
about xxx MP. Probably the milestone of Diocletian at Achmet Serai 
(C.I.LZ. iii. 6895), which is also numbered «xy (we verified the numeral), 
belongs to the same road, rather than to a road from Amasia to Amisus 
through Ladik. 

At Khavsa there are three milestones, two of Nerva and one (bilingual) of 
Hadrian. They were copied by Mr. D. G. Hogarth and me in 1891 and 
published in the Supplementary Papers of the Royal Geographical Society, 
vol. iii., 1893. We were told last year that the two numbered is (16) were 
found near Susa Utch, a couple of miles west of Khavsa. The statement is 
probable, for Khavsa is 164 miles, xviii MP, from Vezir Keupru. 

From Khavsa to the Roman bridge on the Halys (and beyond, for all I 
know to the contrary) milestones are extraordinarily frequent. We here 
enter in fact one of those ‘milestone districts, with which all travellers in 
Asia Minor must be familiar. I am unable to account for their occurrence 
on any single principle, but my experience suggests that their limits coincide 
with those of administrative or political divisions, e.g. the frontiers of the 
Strategia of Cataonia may be exactly defined by the milestones on the great 
Cappadocian road to Melitene. Consequently I should expect to find a 
frontier at Khavsa or Achmet Serai (or possibly at the head of Lake 
Stiphane, if the north shore were properly explored). This inference is 
confirmed by the fact that T. Pomponius Bassus, whose name occurs so 
frequently on the milestones of Galatia and Pontus Galaticus, disappears from 
Nerva’s stones in this district, although they were erected during his 
governorship. Similarly the name of A. Larcius Macedo does not appear 
here on Hadrian’s stones although it is found on Galatian stones of the very 
same year (C.I.L. iii. 310. 313. J.H.S. xix. pp. 59, 93,103). Now Strabo (544) 
says of Paphlagonia tis ywpas tavtys Sinpnuévns els Te THY weroyatay Kal 
thy él Oaratryn Siatei(voveay aro Tod “Advos péxpt BiOuvias, éxatépav tHv 
bev trapariav Ews THs “Hpaxdrelas elyev 0 Evrrdtwp, tis 5 pecoyaias thy 
pev éyyutatw eoyer (i.e. the northern part, the valley of the Amnias, especially 
Pompeiopolis), 4s twa Kai mépay Tob” Advog Siérewve (1.¢. the district of Neo- 
Claudiopolis, the western portion of Phazemonitis, which continues the 
line of that valley across the Halys), xai péxpe Sedpo trois ‘Pwpalos 7 
Tlovtixi érapyia agd@piota: (=“and this northern slice of inland Paphlagonia 
which was ruled by Mithridates forms, at the time at which I write, the southern 
frontier district of the Roman province of Pontus [et Bithynia]” ), ta Xouna 
8 hv bro Suvdotas Kal peta thy MiOpidarov Katrddvow (ie. the rest of 
inland Paphlagonia, including Gangra, cf. 562 § 41, was under independent 
princes before as well as after the expulsion of Mithridates). The date at 
which Neo-Claudiopolis and Pompeiopolis were taken into the Roman 
Empire (probably, as Mr. Anderson shows, for the second time) is indicated 
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by their era, which starts 6-5 B.c. Gangra uses the same era, and it has 
generally been assumed that all three cities were put into the same province. 
Whatever may have been the original arrangement, Strabo seems to say that 
in his time Neo-Claudiopolis and Pompeiopolis belonged to Pontus, whereas 
Gangra was presumably in the official Paphlagonia which went with Galatia ; 
and the milestones suggest that this same distribution held good in the 
reigns of Nerva, Trajan, and Hadrian. I know of no evidence to show that 
the two former cities were taken out of Pontus or put under the legate of 
Galatia before Ptolemy, who throws the whole of Paphlagonia, including even 
the coast, into Galatia. Ptolemy’s attribution has been doubted, rightly or 
wrongly, so far as regards the coast-land. But it is supported, at least as 
regards Neo-Claudiopolis, by the milestones of Septimius Severus, Severus 
Alexander, and Decius published below. From the last of these stones (No. 
3) some confirmation may be drawn both for Strabo and for Ptolemy. 
Nepotianus is there described as praeses of Galatia and Pontus. But, so far 
as we know, Pontus Galaticus and Pontus Polemoniacus were finally 
transferred from Galatia to Cappadocia before the death of Trajan, so that no 
shred of territory that could be called Pontic would remain to Galatia unless 
some had been taken over from the province of Pontus et Bithynia. It is, I 
think, this inland strip of Pontus which is described as “Pontus mediter- 
raneus” in a pair of Sardinian inscriptions (C./.Z. x. 7583 and -4) in honour 
of Q. Cosconius Fronto “proc. Augustor. ad vectig. xx her. per Pontum et 
Bithyniam et Pontum mediterraneum et Paphlagoniam, proc. [Augustor.] 
item ad vectig. xx her. per Pamphyliam (or Asiam 7583) Lyciam Phrygiam 
Galatiam et Insulas Cyclades,’ where Pontus mediterraneus is put between 
Pontus et Bithynia and Paphlagonia, and clearly separated from Galatia, 


3. At Ortaklar, a village to the left of the road, near the top of the 
ridge between Khavsa and Istavras; under a shed. The stone is somewhat 
worn and is broken below. 


P Im]p. [Caes. C. Mes- 

OQVINTO iAl siJo Quinto [Tr]ai- 
ANODECCIOPIOF ano Deccio Pio F- 
ELICIINVICTOAVG elici Invicto Aug. 
PONTIEICIMAXIMO ponti[fici maximo 
TR: POTESTATML1C tr. potestat[is] ii c- 
ONSi1P: PETCMES ons ii p. p. et C. Mes- 
SIOQVINTOTRAIA sio Quinto Traia- 
NOERENNIOLTRV no Erennio Etru- 
OCIODECCIOCAES — sc]o Deccio Caes. 
PERM -IVN VALERIV per M. Iun. Valeriu- 
MNEPOTIANVM m Nepotianum 
PRAESIDEMPRO praesidem pro- 
VINCIAEGALAT vinciae Galat- 
JAEPO'TIA Or iae Pofntji.... ? 


HS.—VOL, XX. M 
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The date is A.D. 250. M. Junius Valerius Nepotianus seems to be 
unknown. In the last lines Galatiae Ponti appear to be certain, but itis difficult 
to conjecture what may have followed. The ‘ per’ formula is awkward after 
the datives, but not uncommon (cf. the inscriptions of A. Larcius Macedo 
quoted above), so that no nominative is wanted, even supposing one could be 
imagined. Possibly we missed a P at the end of Ponti and might read 
[P]a[flag]o[niae], but the last letters are uncertain, and it is better to wait 
for another stone of the same series. 


4. Inaroad side cemetery on the top of the ridge above Istavras, half an 
hour on the way to Vezir Keupru. 


IMP Imp. 
CAESARIDIV Caesari Div- 
IHADRIANI i Hadriani 
PAFILIDIVI Pa. fili, divi 
TRAIANIPAR Traiani Par- 
THICINEPOTI thici nepoti, 
DIVIN AE Divi N[ervjae 
PRONE TI prone[po|ti 


Antoninus Pius, A.D. 138-161. The title Pa(rthicus) is probably given 
to Hadrian by a mistake of the stone-cutter. 


5. Ibid, Illegible above. 


AUGPMAX Aug. p. max. 
TRIBUNICIAE tribuniciae 
POTESTATIS potestatis 
COSPPRES Cos. p. p. Tres- 
TITUITPER tituit per 
LAPRONIUS (sic) L. Aproniu[m] 
PIUMLEG Pium leg. 
AUGPRPR Aug. pr. pr. 
MILPASS Mil. pass. 

Z 4 


Compare No, 8 below. The Emperor is Severus Alexander, and the 
year 222, his first. L. Julius Apronius Maenius Pius Salamallianus is known 
from inscriptions of Numidia, of which province he was afterwards legate. 
One of them mentions that he had been governor of Galatia—‘ legatus 
Aug. pro. praetore provinciae Galatiae,’ v. Eph. ep. vii. 395. The stone 
stands about six English miles from Vezir Keupru, nearly right for the 
numeral, 
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6. At Vezir Keupru, in the eastern cemetery. 
IMP Imp. 

CAE: DIVITRAIANI Cae. Divi Traiani 

FIL: DI- NER: MEPOTI fil., Di(vi) Ner(vae) nepoti, 

TRA: ADRINOA'G Tra. Adriano Aug. 

PON - MX: TRI- POT pon. max. tri. pot. [vi cos, ii 

AYT-KAI-QEOYTPAI Avr. Kai. Ge0d Tpar. 

YINOEOYNP.- YI vid Oeod Nep(ova) vi(wre@) 

TPAIL- ADPIANN Tpaz. ‘Adpiavad [Xef. 

APX1-MET -DHMA apxi(epet) pey(laT@) Snwap(yexis) 

E=O0Y-TOCYNA: TOr é£ou(alas) To = brra(T@) TOY’ 

MIVII Mi. vii. 
Z 4 
Compare R.G.S. Supplementary Papers iii., p. 97. 

The date is A.D. 122. The stone has been carried to the town, probably 
from the site of No. 5. For the practice of setting up several stones at the 
same station v. op. cit. 


7. Ibid. Broken below. There are traces of a second inscription on the 
same stone. 
IMPCAESCAVR AL Imp. Caes. C. Aur. [Va]. 
DIOCLETIANO Diocletiano 
PFINVICTOAVGET P(io) F(elici) Invicto Aug. et 
IPCAESMAVRVAL Im]p. Caes. M. Aur. Val. 
AXIMIANO M]aximiano 
FIN VICTOAVGET P.] F. Invicto Aug. et 
LV‘ LLCONSTANTIO Fl. Val<l>. Constantio 
RTGVALMAXIMIANO et G. Val. Maximiano 
NOBILISS:-CAESS nobiliss. Caegs. 
Compare the milestone at Achmet Serai, C./.Z. 111. 6895. 


8. At Vezir Keupru, in the western cemetery. Broken above. 





IMP Imp. 
JAESM Caes. M. 
AVRSEVERVS Aur. Severus 
ene an roe ER Alexander 
bane ela g IX Pius Fel]ix 
AVGPMAX Aug. p. max, 
TRIBVNICIAE tribuniciae 
POTESTATIS potestatis 
COS RES Cos. res- 


TITVITPER 
PR ATUY 


Compare .No. 5 above. 


tituit per 

L. A]pr[oniu]m 
[Pium leg. 
Aug, pr. pr.] 


M 


to 
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9. At Vezir Keupru, in the western cemetery. Broken above. 


AINVIC1 AYGET 


0 8 ie Le oe, ee Me S18 Oe 
OS) oy 8 ne aE we, 


Oe Ba Rte Oe. 628 Be w4 


[ DD NN 
Fl. Val. Constantino 
maximo Pio Felic-] 
i Invic[to Au]g. et 

[ Val. Liciniano 
Licinio Pio Felic- 

i Invicto Aug. et] 


FLVALCRISPOET Fl. Val. Crispo et 
ca Rr we ee be [Liciniano Lic- 
Se toe ee ae inio juniori et] 
PLCLCONSTANT Fl. Cl. Constant[ino 
NOBILISSCAFSS nobiliss. Caess. 
VALCIIPVS////Vi eee 2 
VPPRAESPROV V. p. praes, prov- 
INC inc(iae) 
DIOSPONT//// Diospontfi 


The date is A.D. 317-323. 


Crispus is named Valerius, not Julius, in 








CLL. iii. 6965, 6969, 7172, and J.H.S, xix. p. 108. I cannot restore the 
name of the praeses. The letters are quite distinct on the stone as far as S. 
The name Diospontus, which appears eg in the laterculus Veronensis, was 
changed to Helenopontus by Constantine in honour of his mother, v. Justinian 
Nov. xxviii. Justinian assigns to the province of Helenopontus, as he found 
it, Amasia, Ibora, Euchaita, Zela, Andrapa (7.e. Neo-Claudiopolis, Vezir Keupru) 
Sinope, Amisus, and Leontopolis. 

The inscription has been superinscribed over another, of which CAES 
survives, upside down under DIOSPONT. 


10. In a field by the roadside about one mile out of Vezir Keupru on 
the way to Avdan. 
At the, top of the stone— 


IMP Imp. 
NERVAC/ Nerva{e] Caes. 
At the bottom— 
ILICOS patr]i[p. p.] cos. [iii 
MiLI Mil. I. 
A a 


Compare the stones at Khavsa, (R.G.S. Supplementary Papers iii. p. 96, 
p. 97), and No. 11 below. 

Nerva’s milestones on this road are extraordinarily large and magnificent, 
with a broader base intended to be sunk in the ground. They probably 
belong to the first construction of the Roman military road. The second P 
after patri is so constant that one is tempted to find a meaning for it. 
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11. In a roadside cemetery below the village of Inje Su about 6 miles 


N. W. of Vezir Keupru and 8 miles from the Roman bridge on the Halys. 


IMP Imp. 
NERVAE Nervae 
CAESARI Caesari 
AVG Aug. 
PONTIF pontif. 
MAXIMS maxim[o 
TRIBPOT trib. pot. 
PATRIPP patri p(atriae) <p> 
[cos. 111] 
See the preceding inscription. 
12. Lbid. 

IMP Imp. 
CAESARL Caesar L. 
SEPTIMI Septimi- 

VSSEVERVSPIVS us Severus Pius 
PERTINAXAVGARA Pertinax Aug. Ara- 
BICVSADIABPARTH bicus Adiab, Parth. 
MAXIMVSCONT///[ (sie) Maximus [P]onti- 
FEXMAXTRIBPOT fex max. trib. pot. 
VIIMPXICOSITPP vi imp. Xi Cos ji. p. p. 
PROCOSETIMP procos. et Imp 
CAESARMAVRE Caesar M. Aure- 
LIVSANTONIN lius Antonin- 
VSAVG/////////////PAR us Aug... . Par- 
THICVS////////[///[/1/ Ws ah oe 
TUTTI PRESTY ne ee resti- 
TVERVNTPER tuerunt per 
LPETRONIVM L. Petronium 
VERVMLAVG Verum l(egatum) Aug. 
PRPRCOSDES pr. pr. cos. des. 
MILVIII Mil. viii 





In lines 13-4 Parthicus is inscribed over the erasure of Geta’s name. 
Mr. Anderson’s copy has COSPARTHICVS MAXIMVS CAESAR with a note that the 
first two words seem to be re-engraved. The combination of ¢rib. pot. vi 
with imp. xi recurs on the Cataonian milestones, see Hogarth R. G. S. Sup- 
plementary Papers vol, iii. p. 70. The date must be the end of A. D. 198. 
L. Petronius Verus was probably to enter on his consulship in January 199. 
He is already known from an inscription at Angora, C.I.Z. iii, 6754 (= 252), 
which describes him as “leg. Aug. pr. pr. c(larissimae) m(emoriae) v(irum 
cos. desig.” Mommsen there noted that he must have died before his 
consulship, Our inscription shows that Neo-Claudiopolis was under the legate 
of Galatia in 198. 
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13. Ibid. Broken below. There are two inscriptions on opposite faces 
of the same stone. 


(a) IMPCAESfLVAL Imp. Caes. Fl. Val. 
CONSTANTIO Constantio 
PFINVICTOAVGET P. F. Invicto Aug. et 
IMPCAESGALVAL Imp. Caes. Gal. Val. 
MAXIMIANO Maximiano 
PFIN VICTOAVGET P. F. Invicto Aug. et 
FL: VAL: SEVEROET Fl. Val. Severo et 
A] /XAMINO Gal. Val. Ma]ximino 
NOBILISS: CAESS nobiliss. Caess. 


The date falls between May 1, 305 and July 25, 306. Mr. Anderson 
made out faint traces of Maximinus’ names under the erasure. 


(0) IMPCES Imp. Ces. 
MAVREL M. Aurel. 
PPOBO P[rJobo 
PIOTEL Pio Fel. 
AVG Aug. 


The R in Probo seems to be a Greek rho. 


These milestones have a special interest of their own, but they belong to 
what is only one section of the great road from Satala to the Bosphorus. 
With the Pontic half of that road as a whole, and its history, I hope to deal 
on some future occasion. 

J. ARTHUR R. Munro. 



































ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE, 1899-1900. 


IT is satisfactory to be able to begin this report by announcing important 
additions to the equipment of three of the Athenian Schools. The German 
Institute was able to inaugurate its spacious new library at a special meeting 
held on March 12 to celebrate the completion of its twenty-fifth year. 
The British School has received from Mr. W. H. Cooke, nephew and joint- 
heir of the late George Finlay, the library of some 5,000 volumes, together 
with the bookshelves and antiquities, which had remained untouched in the 
historian’s house in the “Odds ‘Aépravod since his death in 1875. And 
M. Homolle is drawing up the plans for an annexe which will enable the 
French School to extend its hospitality to students from Belgium, Russia 
and other countries which have no archaeological headquarters in Athens. 

The excavations on the north side of the Acropolis have been suspended. 
The Archaeological Society is spending large sums each year upon the 
repairs to the Parthenon, and is also buying up houses, when opportunities 
occur, with a view to continuing the excavations on the site of the ancient 
Agora, One great undertaking, upon which the Society has been engaged 
at intervals for upwards of forty years, has been brought to a successful con- 
clusion. The Stoa of Attalos is now completely cleared and from being one 
of the most bewildering it has become one of the most intelligible of 
Athenian monuments. Great credit is due to Mr. Mylonas, who has been in 
charge of the work for the last two years. The Archaeological Society has 
recently published a first instalment of the late Dr. Lolling’s Catalogue of 
Inscriptions, and a volume on Epidaurus by Dr. Kavvadias. These are to be 
followed at intervals by other archaeological books. The third, which is in 
the press, is a history of the doings of the Society from its foundation to the 
year 1900. Its income and practical usefulness have increased immensely 
during the past five years. ‘The Society has recently lost one of its best- 
known members in Stephanos Kumanudes, who was for thirty-six years its 
secretary and for many years keeper of its antiquities, now merged in the 
national museum. He was an honorary member of the Society for the 
Promotion of Hellenic Studies, and author of a well-known volume of 
sepulchral inscriptions. 


The year 1900 will be remembered as one of remarkable progress in 
Mycenean studies, Mycenae itself has produced nothing new, but the fruits 
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of research are coming in from the four corners of the Mycenean field, from 
Cyprus and Crete, Troy and the Western Islands. Dr. Dérpfeld’s forth- 
coming book on Troy will give the first complete account of the Homeric 
fortress which Schliemann did not live to see uncovered. The same explorer 
has initiated researches in Ithaca and Santa Maura, which may do for the 
topography of the Odyssey what his Trojan campaigns of 1893 and 1894 did 
for that of the Iliad. Mr. Murray has published the splendid gold and ivory 
treasures from Enkomi in Cyprus. Best of all, Crete has been thrown open 
to research, After years of waiting Mr. Arthur Evans has begun work at 
Knosos ; Mr. Hogarth has explored the Dictaean Cave ; and now Dr. Halbherr 
is busy upon the citadel of Phaestos. 

The discoveries at Knosos would suffice by themselves to make this a 
memorable year. The work was carried on from March till the end of May 
by parallel researches executed on the one hand by the British School at 
Athens under its Director, and on the other by Mr. Arthur Evans, who has 
acquired the site of Kephala at Knosos. Both were aided by the Cretan 
Exploration Fund, which however, owing to the unfortunate circumstances of 
the time, had not attained the dimensions hoped for by its promoters. The 
site excavated by Mr. Evans proved to be a Mycenean palace of vast extent. 
In the work of excavation he was aided by Mr. Mackenzie, whose four 
seasons at Phylakopi specially qualified him for the task, while Mr. Hogarth 
began a systematic examination of the surrounding region, with a view to 
determining the limits of the Mycenean town and the position of the ceme- 
teries. Mr. T. D, Fyfe did good service as architect and draughtsman. 

Theruins of the Greek and Roman Knosos are scattered over a large 
plateau four miles to the south-east of Candia. The main road from Candia 
to the interior passes a long low knoll rising slightly above the cornfields just 
where the plateau is cut in two by the deep bed of the little river Kairatos. 
At the next bend of the road one sees that the mound which is so incon- 
spicuous on the north and west presents to the east and south a steep face 
washed at any rate in former days by the Kairatos and a tributary brook. 
It was upon this mound, called rod toedkeBH 7 Kepadra, ‘the gentleman’s 
head, that in 1877 the late Mr. Minos Kalokairinos, of Candia, exposed 
some walls inscribed with strange masons’ marks and enclosing store- 
chambers lined with earthenware jars. His excavation was a private 
venture, unsystematic and unrecorded, but the particulars gleaned by 
Haussoullier and Stillman in 1880 and by Fabricius in 1886 were enough 
to make Schliemann and others cast longing eyes upon the site. It is not 
too much to say that the results obtained by Mr. Evans in this first season 
surpass the most sanguine expectations. 

The area already examined, though not yet fully excavated, measures 
roughly 130 yards from north to south and at least 70 from east to west, 
The remains which extend over this space are those of a single complex 
building,’a palace apparently, but a palace very different from the péyapa of 
Tiryns and Mycenae. The extent and character-of the outer wall are not 
yet apparent, but it is clear that while the compact castles of the Argolid 
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were built for defence, this Cretan palace with its spacious courts and broad 
corridors was designed mainly with an eye to comfort and luxury. A corridor 
eleven feet wide, lined with huge blocks of gypsum, seems originally to have 
run the whole length of the buildings from north to south and is still 
preserved for over 300 feet. From it there opened on the west side a series 
of galleries forty feet long and seven or more feet wide, in plan resembling 
the casemates which open out of the corridor in the wall of Tiryns. Eight 
of these have been excavated and each has proved to be lined with huge jars, 
from 3 to 6 feet high, ranged along the wall so as to leave a narrow gangway 
up the middle. Beneath the closely compacted paving of these magazines 
are double tiers of stone cists lined with lead and apparently made for the 
safe keeping of treasure. A few only of these have as yet been opened. 
West of these store-rooms is a large paved court. On the other side 
of the corridor are large and small rooms, and beyond them again an 
open court or piazza on the east. The palace seems to have been bounded 
on the south by a broad corridor resting on an artificial platform. On the 
north the excavators have partly cleared what may prove to be the main 
entrance. By far the most interesting of the chambers opening into the east 
court is the wonderfully well-preserved Throne-room, where a carved stone 
chair stands in the centre of one long wall with stone benches at either side. 
Opposite to the throne is a tank into which one descends by shallow steps. 
Three columns of cypress wood supported the ceiling. The throne, the walls, 
even the floor were brilliantly coloured; in particular a magnificent pair of 
griffins were painted right and left of the door leading into a small inner 
room, which, to judge from the fact that it can have had no window and 
contained some stone lamps, may possibly have been a bedchamber. 

Early in April discoveries of fresco-fragments and of inscribed tablets began 
to justify the extreme caution with.which Mr. Evans had worked from the 
outset. There was no depth of earth—some of the best finds were made 
only a foot or two from the surface —and little stratification. It was an excep- 
tion if occasionally a vase of the earlier ‘Kamarais’ ware was found beneath 
the Mycenean floor; in many places the Mycenean buildings rested directly 
upon a far earlier neolithic settlement, full of primitive hand-made pottery and 
stone implements, through which in one place a shaft was sunk for over 
twenty-four feet before these remains came to an end and solid rock was reached. 
It looks as though the intervening strata had been levelled away by the 
Mycenean builders in order to provide a large enough platform for their 
palace. But shallow as the Mycenean deposit was, it proved astonishingly 
rich. The pre-Phoenician inscriptions, row upon row of closely-written 
characters incised upon clay tablets, in shape and colour like sticks or slabs of 
chocolate, were collected singly and in heaps, in clay larnakes and in decayed 
wooden chests, until the entries in the inventory rose above fifteen hundred. 
Mr. Evans has published some specimens and discussed the classes into which 
they may be divided, and described the very interesting countermarked seal- 
impressions with which they were secured, in the Athenaewm for May 9 and 
June 23. They are of two distinct types, one linear, the other more picto- 
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graphic in its nature, like that of previously discovered Cretan signets. The 
wall-paintings constitute almost as precious a discovery as the tablets, for the 
specimens of Mycenean fresco-work obtained at Tiryns, Mycenae, and Phyla- 
kopi, are comparatively few and fragmentary. The best of those from Knosos 
is the Cupbearer, found in a corridor near the south-west angle. It is the 
life-size figure of a boy. The head with its strong profile, somewhat full 
lips and high skull, is intact. The flesh is painted a warm dark red, 
against which the bright chequered pattern of the loin-cloth is sharply 
relieved. He wears a necklace and armlets and a signet tied by a string 
about his wrist. He carries a tall funnel-shaped vase, the blue and red 
colouring of which apparently betokens silver with gold mounting. 
Remains of a painted frieze representing men and women, walking apparently 
in some kind of ceremonial procession, were found upon the wall of the 
western piazza. In many cases only the feet are preserved, but enough 
survives to show that the central figure was a woman in a richly 
embroidered robe. On the same wall was part of a spirited galloping 
bull. A chamber near the north entrance yielded a remarkable monument 
which seems to stand midway between wall-painting and sculpture, a 
nearly life-size bull modelled in low relief upon the wall-plaster. In 
many of the eastern rooms there were found fragments of exquisite 
miniature work. These designs, which are narrow friezes painted with 
great delicacy upon a prevailing light blue background, represent parties 
of women seated at windows and in the courts and gardens before buildings, 
conversing with lively gestures. Sometimes they seem to be looking down 
from the upper rooms of a house whose fagade is represented with all its 
details. Sometimes the heads of men are seen, but the separation of the 
sexes is strongly marked, and the men are always shown upon a different 
plane. Very remarkable is the elevation of a Mycenean shrine—like the 
dove shrine of the Akropolis tombs—outside which some of the female 
figures are seated. M. Gilliéron, whom Mr. Evans engaged to make coloured 
drawings of his more important finds, has been especially successful in 
reproducing these vivacious little groups. 

An Egyptian seated figure of diorite, with inscriptions on three sides, 
was found in the East Court. It proves to belong to the Twelfth Dynasty. 
Of Mycenean sculpture Knosos has given some tantalising fragments, 
in particular an alabaster hand, and one fine specimen, a lioness’s head in 
marble which had the eyes and muzzle filled in with coloured paste or enamel. 
Among the numerous smaller finds special mention must be made 
of a little piece of carved agate representing a sword-sheath and belt. Of 
pottery, usually so abundant in such excavations, not much was found in the 
palace, where its place must have been taken by the numerous stone 
vessels discovered and metal vases such as those which actually replace 
earthenware in some of the shaft graves at Mycenae. But this gap 
was abundantly filled by Mr. Hogarth’s discoveries. His pits and shafts 
revealed the existence of a considerable pre-historic town extending 
for some distance round the palace, and from a group of houses. which 
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he excavated on the slope south-west of the brook and the Candia road 
there came a wonderful harvest not only of Mycenean pottery but of the 
beautiful polychrome ‘Kamarais’ vases, which seem to have been the 
common ware in Crete until they were supplanted by the Mycenean fabric. 
The best preserved of these houses, which measures about 55 by 45 feet, is 
of great architectural interest. It was decorated externally with a course 
of white gypsum blocks, and one of the rooms was lined with thin slabs of 
the same material. Two of the rooms contain square built columns, like 
those which were found in similar small chambers at Phylakopi and in two 
rooms of the neighbouring Palace at Knosos. 

At the beginning of June Mr. Hogarth transferred his operations to the 
Cave of Zeus above the village of Psychro on the northern face of Mount 
Lasithi, the ancient Dicte. This ancient sanctuary has been plundered by 
the villagers for years past. It was here that Mr. Evans purchased the 
famous stone libation-table inscribed in Cretan characters. A plan and 
description of the Cave accompany his publication of it in vol. xvii. p. 355 of this 
Journal. By blasting away the fallen rocks which encumbered the floor, Mr. 
Hogarth was able to reach parts of the deposit of offerings which had been 
inaccessible to the peasants and was rewarded by an enormous amount of 
pottery, bronze swords, knives and lance-heads, fibulae, pins and rings, and 
statuettes in bronze, lead and terracotta. The bulk of the finds belonged to 
the Mycenean age, and the period of geometric art which followed. Thus 
the popularity of this cult, recorded by Hesiod alone of ancient authors, must 
have declined about the time when that of the Cave on Mount Ida, which 
also claimed to have been the birth-place of Zeus, appears from the Oriental 
bronzes found there to have been at its height. An unexpected discovery 
was made in the last days of the excavation. A small Cyclopean enclosure 
found in the farthest recess of the cave was at first supposed to represent the 
real shrine or sanctuary. It occurred however to Mr, Hogarth to continue 
his excavation in a lower subterranean hall filled with stalactites, which is 
reached by an almost vertical descent of a hundred and fifty feet through a 
shaft at one side of the upper cave, and here the veritable adyton was found. 
For four days Mr. Hogarth and his seventy workers groped there by torch- 
light ‘in indescribable reek and wet.’ Quantities of votive offerings, in 
particular little double axes of bronze, were found to have been placed in 
natural niches formed by chinks between the stalactites, and a series of 
statuettes and engraved gems was recovered by sifting the mud at the 
bottom of the pool to which the cavern descends. 

A day’s ride to the east of Psychro lies Kavusi on the Gulf of Mirabello, 
where, in 1899, Mr. Evans saw and secured for the Candia Museum a series 
of geometric vases which had been extracted from a ¢holus-tomb on the 
mountain above the village. Miss Boyd, who holds the Hoppin fellowship at 
the American School, has now done a useful piece of work in following 
up this clue and exploring several groups of tombs in the same valley, 
besides uncovering some twenty rooms of a little castle perched on an isolated 
crag near the scene of last year’s discovery. The most important finds were 
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due to the rediscovery of what must once have been another and richer 
tholus-tomb. Peasants had broken into it a generation ago, but there 
remained a quantity of pottery and of objects in bronze and iron, including a 
unique geometric amphora with well-drawn human figures (a group of 
mourning women and a man in a chariot),and a bronze plaque with repeating 
design of a man between two rampant lions. These, like the rest of Miss 
Boyd’s discoveries, the dwellings on the peak and the scattered tombs 
containing bronze fibulae and iron swords, belong to the dark age which 
followed the decline of Mycenean civilisation. 

At Goulas, on the western side of the same gulf, some excavations made 
last year by the French School have added considerably to the interest of 
those amazing ruins. (A description and sketch-plans by Messrs. Evans and 
Myres are to be found in the secoud volume of the British School Annual). 
Starting from the south-west gate, M.de Margne cleared the winding stairway 
which ascends to the Agora and a series of chambers opening off it, one of them 
containing a primitive oil-press. Passing through the propylaea, paved with 
simple pebble-mosaic, the visitor finds himself in an open square, the centre 
of which is occupied by a great cistern, a cube of over twenty feet. It was 
once roofed over, and the lower halves of two columns which supported the 
roof are still in situ. From this little agora a broad flight of steps which also 
served as seats—they are divided by narrow flights of shallower steps like 
those between the cunei of a theatre—leads up to a small terrace with a central 
altar, where a number of terracotta figures was found. An inscription found 
in the Agora identifies Goulas with the Lato of classic times. The excava- 
tions have not been continued this year. M.de Margne worked at Itanos and 
found some historical inscriptions. Of Dr. Halbherr’s discoveries at Phaestos 
no particulars are yet to hand, except that he is excavating a large citadel of 
the Mycenean and pre-Mycenean age. 

It is some years since Dr. Wolters called attention to a group of 
apparently Mycenean tombs at Mazarakdta in the south-west of Cephalonia. 
Mr. Kavvadias has now examined them and found fragments of genuine 
Mycenean pottery, thus putting it beyond a duubt that the Mycenean influence 
extended as far as the Western Islands. On the other hand, excavations 
failed to reveal the slightest trace of a Mycenean settlement upon the older 
of the two citadels of Same, on the north of Cephalonia. Even Ithaca, 
where remains of the Homeric age ought to be abundant, refuses to produce 
them, although the two sites which have been identified as the home of 
Odysseus have now been excavated, the crag of ’Aetd by Schliemann, the 
lower height of TloAvs by Dr. Dorpfeld last March. These negative results 
do not prove much, but they certainly justify Dr. Dorpfeld’s wish to put to 
the test a possible solution of certain difficulties in the topography of the 
Odyssey which suggested itself to him three years ago. He identifies Homer’s 
Ithaca with the classical Leucas (the modern Santa Maura), his Same with 
the classical Ithaca (Thiaki), and his Dulichium with Cephallenia (Cepha- 
lonia), Zakynthos (Zante) alone of the four islands having retained its 
original name from Homeric to classical times. He points out that in 
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several. respects Leucas resembles the Homeric Ithaca. Thus it is the 
northernmost of the group of four islands :— 
avtn 5é yOapary travuTeptatn civ GAL Keira 
mpos Copov, ai S€ 7 avevOe mpds 7® T HéALOV TE. 
It has a single mountain-mass :— 
év 8 dpos avth 
Nypitov eivooipvaAdov, apitperres, 
whereas the modern Ithaca has two ranges of about equal height. It is 
separated from the mainland by a narrow strait, whereas the modern 
Ithaca is twenty miles out; now Odysseus has flocks and herds on the 
mainland, and there is regular communication by ferry ; moreover Telemachos 
twice asks a newcomer by what ship he came, and adds 
ov pev yap Ti oe mrefoy diopar évOad ixécOar 
implying the existence of an alternative land route, such as the ferry or ford 
at the north end of Leucas and the circuitous coast-road leading to it. 

Again, the island of Arkudi, midway between Leucas and Ithaca, suits 
the description of ’Aorepis, where the suitors lie in wait, while Telemachos 
may be understood to escape them by sailing outside Cephalonia and 
landing on the south-west promontory of Leucas. As for the identification of 
sites on the island itself, scholars who accompanied the last island-cruise of 
the German Institute were of opinion that Dr. Dorpfeld had made out 
a prima facie case. The outcome of some excavations which he hopes to 
make this summer with funds put at his disposal by Mr. Goekoop, a wealthy 
enthusiast from The Hague, will be awaited with great interest. 

In Thessaly, on the slopes of Mount Ossa near the village of Marmariani, 
Mr. Tsountas last summer opened five tombs built of small stones in true 
beehive form and obtained a quantity of geometric vases, for the most part 
craters of a hitherto unknown type. Close by he discovered a huge neolithic 
settlement of far earlier date, from which, as the yield of a few trial-trenches, 
he brought back to Athens a remarkable series of bone and stone implements. 
Quite recently cist-tombs containing Mycenean vases and ornaments, with 
bodies laid upon their sides in a curled-up posture, have come to light at 
Volo. 

Mr. Petrie’s excavations in the tombs of First Dynasty kings at Abydos 
have produced specimens of very early Aegean pottery ‘of forms hitherto 
unknown but evidently of the same family as the Mykenaean pottery of later 
time. Those found in the tomb of King Mersekha-Semenptah, the 
Semempses of Manetho, are pieces of jugs decorated with triangles filled in 
with dots in reddish paint, and may be dated, Mr. Petrie believes, to about 
4500 B.C. 


Turning to the classical period, we find that for the French School and 
the German Institute the past year has been one of preparation rather than 
achievement. M. Homolle is excavating the temple of Athena at Delphi, 
and hopes next year to resume the long interrupted works at Delos. The 
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French School is also about to undertake the excavation of the great temple 
of Athena at Tegea, the houses which cover the greater part of the site being 
expropriated with funds supplied by the Greek Archaeological Society. The 
German Institute made some experimental cuttings at Megara last autumn, 
and the position of the conduit of Theagenes and the fountain-house to which 
it led were successfully determined. Here again the Greek Society proposes 
to aid the Institute by expropriating the owners of houses. There is reason 
to hope that the sixth-century reservoir, which is of the same age and order 
of public works as the great conduits constructed by Polycrates at Samos and 
by Pisistratus at Athens, nay be found in good preservation. 

Of excavations in Greece proper those of the American School at 
Corinth take the first place. The principal results of last year’s work 
were the discovery of the fountain of Glauke and of the great gate of 
the Agora. These, with the fountain of Pirene, the bath of Eurycles, 
the theatre and the temple of Apollo, gave the excavators six fixed 
points in the topography of the city as described by Pausanias. The 
road from the port of Lechaeum, paved with marble and bordered by 
colonnades, ends at the foot. of a broad stairway, on Greek lines but 
reconstructed in the Byzantine age, which leads up to the great north 
gate of the Agora, the propylaea mentioned by Pausanias. Pirene was found 
a few yards to the east of the stair. A short distance to the west, upon a road 
that branches off to Sikyon, are the well-known archaic temple, now identified 
as that of Apollo, and the rock-hewn fountain of Glauke, a part of which has 
long been visible just beyond the temple, although its real nature was never 
suspected. 

Resuming work this spring, Professor Richardson proceeded to clear 
away the accumulated soil, often as much as twenty feet deep, from the 
north-west corner of the Agora. A quantity of architectural remains and 
some colossal sculptures, found in and about a mediaeval wine-press, are 
thought to have been dragged there from the Propylaea. Pausanias tells us 
that the roof of this building supported gilded chariots driven by Helios and 
Phaethon, and as both the gate and the chariot-group appear again and 
again upon imperial coins of Corinth we may infer that they were among the 
principal ornaments of the city. Two colossal statues of youths in barbarian 
dress, eight and a half feet high, and two heads which evidently belonged to 
a corresponding pair of female figures, show considerable vigour and breadth 
of treatment despite their Roman workmanship. Each of these figures was 
attached at the back to a Aat pier or pilaster, the head being cut away behind 
so as to fit against a Corinthian capital, which crowned the pilaster and 
formed a background to the face and flowing hair. The drooping head of one 
figure suggests that we have to do with examples of those captivorw. simul- 
acra barbarico vestis ornatu, which were first employed in the Persian Colon- 
nade built at Sparta in memory of Plataea, and afterwards, Vitruvius tells us, 
became favourite types in architecture. Some reliefs upon the plinths of the 
newly found statues, representing Victory crowning a trophy and the like, 
embody in spiritless fashion the central idea of. the. original. monument. 
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Numerous architrave-blocks, both straight and curved, and pieces of a 
coffered ceiling decorated with heads of Helios and Selene, furnish the 
material for a restoration. Of the other sculptures the best are a head 
crowned with ivy-leaves, probably an Ariadne, and part of a round basis of 
neo-Attic style with figures of dancing Maenads. 

One other discovery made in the same neighbourhood deserves special 
mention—that of a reservoir and fountain in surprisingly good preservation. 
Corinth was as remarkable among ancient cities for its abundance of running 
water as Athens was for its dryness, and Professor Richardson has been so 
fortunate as to uncover three of the numerous fountains which excited the 
admiration of Pausanias. A fourth, the picturesque ‘Bath of Aphrodite’ on 
the northern outskirts of the town, has often been held to represent the 
ancient Pirene but must now resign its claim. The real Pirene has been 
identified both by inscriptions and by its position near the entrance to the 
Agora. Its reservoirs, hewn out of the softer stratum underlying a ledge of 
conglomerate, and its tunnel-like conduit which still supplies the villagers of 
Old Corinth, are doubtless of early date; but the exterior was remodelled in 
Roman times, so that the series of grotto-like chambers formed one side of a 
court fifty feet square, with a round basin in the centre, apsidal recesses on 
the other three sides, and upon the walls a sumptuous revetment of white 
marble. The construction of a still later fagade seems to be recorded in a 
Byzantine inscription painted on one of the architraves. 

The fountain of Glauke is much ruined, but its freedom from Roman 
embellishments makes it easy to picture the simplicity of its original 
appearance. It presented to the street a plain, temple-like front inserted 
beneath a brow of overhanging limestone. Those who came to draw water 
passed up three steps into a chamber floored and roofed by the natural rock and 
filled their pitchers at marble spouts in the form of well-modelled lions’ heads, 
two of which were found near the spot. Behind are four rock-cut reservoirs 
- considerably larger than those of Pirene. 

The little fountain discovered in the Agora last May has no such 
associations as Pirene and Glauke, but is important on account of its perfect 
preservation. A flight of steps leads down into a small chamber, the roof 
of which is upheld by three square columns. Facing the entrance is a well- 
built wall of porous blocks in which two bronze lion-head spouts are still in 
situ, and below are basins in the pavement to receive the falling water and 
channels to carry it away. The entrance had been blocked up, apparently at 
a time when the fountain had not been long in use. Professor Richardson 
sees no good reason for identifying it, as the Athenian newspapers have done, 
with the <pnvy surmounted by a bronze Poseidon which Pausanias describes, 
For fuller information as to its date and surroundings we must wait until 
next spring, when work will be resumed in this part of the Agora. 

A number of interesting excavations were undertaken by the Greek 
Archaeological Society. Of Mr. Staés’ work at Sunium something was said 
last year. It- may be added that the: inscription from which he infers that 
the well-known temple was dedicated to Poseidon, not to Athena, was 
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found under the floor of a mediaeval cistern on the north side of the temple 
platform. The substructure has been repaired and strengthened. In laying 
bare the enclosing wall of the téwevos a large building with curved face was 
found near the propylaea, and is believed upon the evidence of an inscription 
to have been a granary, ovtoBodeiov. Other inscriptions were found in an 
adjoining gnomon-shaped stoa, and on the slope descending to the sea on the 
east a small shrine of Asclepios was discovered. Attempts to find the 
temples at Plataea, and the last resting-place of Leonidas and his followers at 
Thermopylae, produced only negative results. At Eretria Mr. Kourouniotes 
continued his excavations with more success, discovering a large building 
which probably formed part of the agora and a series of inscribed stelae. He 
also obtained some good vases from the cemetery, including three lekythoi 
bearing the name of Diphilos and some geometric amphorae. He has now 
resumed work and is reported to have made important discoveries of in- 
scriptions and archaic sculpture—in particular a torso of Athena, and a group 
representing a young man carrying off a girl—in excavating the temple of 
Apollo Daphnephoros. In this connection mention must be made of 
Dr. Wiegand’s recent study of the well-preserved fortress of Dystos, eight 
hours’ ride to the south of Eretria. Though the remains have often been 
described, a survey of the whole site with plans and photographs of details 
was much needed, and this Messrs. Wiegand and Wilberg have now given us 
in the Athenische Mitthetlungen. The most remarkable features are the gate, 
defended by projecting and converging towers, and the two-storied dwelling- 
house which Spratt first drew and published. Dr. Wiegand thinks that 
Dystos formed part of Eretrian territory in the fourth century, and that the 
marsh referred to in the well-known Eretrian drainage-contract was the 
stagnant lake which still extends to the foot of the acropolis of Dystos. 

In Aetolia Mr. Soteriades continued his excavations at Thermon for a 
third season, and brought to light more architectural details in terracotta 
near the early temple of Apollo. The temple was found to have been built 
upon a huge deposit of ashes, bones and broken pottery, which was in fact a 
primitive altar. In exploring the great rock-fortress of Vlochos in Western 
Aetolia he was so lucky as to find an inscription which confirms Mr. 
Woodhouse’s view that this was the chief city of the Thestieis, mentioned by 
Polybius along with Stratos and Agrinion. 

Notable progress has been made at Epidaurus, where a new museum 
has been built to house the inscriptions and the stadium and gymnasium 
have been completely cleared. The latter is very like the Greek Palaestra 
as described by Vitruvius; it measured 250 by 230 local feet and enclosed 
an open court 140 feet square. Its walls, like those of many other Greek 
buildings, were mainly of sun-dried bricks, only the lower courses being of 
stone. They collapsed in Roman times and were never repaired. The 
propylaea were converted into a temple of Health, and a small theatre or 
concert-room was built in the courtyard. A plan of the whole ‘epov addoos 
accompanies Mr. Kavvadias’s new volume on Epidaurus. The buildings 
which have been excavated or further examined since the publication of his 
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Fouilles d Epidaure in 1893 are the stadium and gymnasium: temples 
identified with more or less certainty as those of Apollo and Asclepius— 
a joint cult, Aphrodite, Themis, the Dioscuri (dvaxefov), and the Qeot 
émdoTa:—perhaps the healing powers of Sleep and Dreams: a Greek and 
Roman bathing establishment: the stoa or palaestra of Cotys: and a great 
two-storied caravanserai (xatay@yiov) 250 feet square, symmetrically 
divided into four courts, round which ran colonnades and rooms opening out 
of them, 160 rooms in all. From the first these works have been so managed 
as not to disfigure the landscape, and quite recently the resident Ephor, 
Mr. Heliopoulos, has done much under Mr. Kavvadias’ direction to render 
the site more intelligible and attractive by removing rubbish-heaps, cutting 
paths and planting trees. 

With the publication of his great book on Thera it was understood that 
Baron Hiller von Giirtringen had closed his researches on Mesavouno, the 
ancient capital of the Island. Half against~his will he was tempted to return 
there for two months last summer with the result that some tantalising gaps 
in the published plan have been filled up. Mesavouno is a rocky hill rising 
almost sheer from the plain at the south end of the island and dropping 
almost sheer to the sea; it is only on the north that a lower saddle joins it to 
the central mountain-mass of Hagios Elias. The town that occupied this 
inhospitable ridge, with its main street following the ‘watershed and narrow 
crooked lanes diverging right and left, must have borne a close resemblance 
even in such details as the vaulted ground-floor rooms of the private houses 
to more than one similarly placed modern town in the Cyclades. To the 
numerous public buildings previously excavated has now been added a little 
theatre, which is perhaps most remarkable as showing how the thrifty 
inhabitants faced the problem of water-storage. They took advantage 
of the form of the theatre to construct a buge cistern under the seats, 
accessible by a passage from the orchestra, and so contrived that the 
whole auditorium should serve as a collecting basin. A number of 
inscriptions cut on the rocks were added to the long series previously 
collected on this site. Among those in the archaic Theran alphabet 
there are a number which celebrate so-and-so’s beauty or popularity 
various epithets, dpsoros and the like, occurring in place of the «adds which 
is conventional in such inseriptions elsewhere. A whole essay might be 
written on a still more curious group of rock-carvings and inscriptions, due to 
the vanity of Artemidorus, a member of the Ptolemaic garrison, who con- 
structed a Téwevos here in honour of a dozen different deities and recorded 
his piety in a series of pompous hexameter couplets. Baron Hiller has 
returned to Thera this summer to finish the excavation of the town, working 
as before at his own charges but in the name of the German Institute, and is 
to be joined by Dr. Zahn, who last year obtained some good specimens of 
primitive island-pottery, contemporary with some of the Phylakopi varieties, 
from graves at Akrotiri in the plain east of Mesavouno. 

Although for some time past the German Institute ‘has excavated but 
little on its own account, it may claim credit for the admirable work which 
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Dr. Wiegand has been doing at Priene and Miletus on behalf of the Prussian 
Museums. His book on Priene will be published before the end of the year. 
Meanwhile a more detailed account may be given of the buildings briefly 
mentioned in last year’s summary. The temple of Demeter and Kore 
occupies one of the highest terraces in the town, immediately at the foot of 
the Acropolis cliff; it consists of a long closed court, containing a fountain with 
square basin for ablutions, a pronaos furnished with stone benches, and a 
broad, shallow cella in which stood two or three marble ‘ tables of offerings.” 
The Byzantine church, built in what may once have been an open piazza in 
front of the theatre, contains a rude but interesting ambo with sculptured reliefs 
of peacocks and vines. The Stadium is an artificial terrace just within the 
town-wall on the south, the lowest part of the site. Like the stadium at 
Aegina, it was one-sided ; the tiers of seats rose up the hill-side on the north 
and were sheltered by a colonnade behind them. The MadrPides at the west 
end are well-preserved ; the places of the runners are marked by Corinthian 
columns which carried an entablature and formed an ornamental screen. A 
stair leads to the gymnasium, which closely corresponds with the Greek 
palaestra of Vitruvius. The ephebewm, exedra amplissima cum sedilus, placed 
where he prescribes in the middle of the north side, is further identified by 
the fact that many hundreds of the boys who came here generation after 
generation for exercise have cut their names on the walls and columns. Up 
to a height of ten feet above the ground the whole surface is covered with 
them, the formula being always the same, 6 tomes tod Néatopos tod Néc- 
topos or the like. Now that these excavations have come to an end the site 
of Priene well repays a visit. It is a ride of two and a half hours from Sokia, 
the terminus of a branch of the Smyrna-Aidin railway, distant four hours 
from Smyrna. 

The same explorer has now begun work at Miletus, and already a first 
report on his doings has been laid before the Berlin Academy. The early 
stages of work on such a site, encumbered as it is with Roman, Byzantine and 
later buildings, were not likely to produce much in the way of Hellenic 
monuments. It was necessary to fix the limits of the city by tracing the course 
of the town-walls, which seem to be Hellenistic with later additions. The only 
important building which has yet been cleared is a theatre-like edifice, which 
yielded a quantity of architectural remains. It seems to have passed 
through many vicissitudes, but at one time it certainly served as the 
Bouleuterion. Before the theatre extends a large square, bordered by 
colonnades, with a great ceutral altar, in the immediate neighbourhood of which 
were found fragments of two series of reliefs, one decorated like the parapet 
of the well-known Stoa at Pergamon with sculptured weapons and armour, 
the other with mythological scenes. Dr. Wiegand has had an earnest of 
the success which awaits him in a rich harvest of inscriptions, nearly two 
hundred in all, extending from the sixth century before to the fifth after 
our era. ° The majority belong to the Hellenistic period. 

The Austrian’ excavations at Ephesus have reached a more interesting 
stage. They were continued for six months last year by Dr. Rudolf Heberdey, 
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aided by Mr. Wilberg, an architect who has previously done good service to 
Dr. Dérpfeld at Troy and Athens and to Dr. Wiegand at Priene. The report in 
the Jahreshefte for 1900 contains a summary of the architectural history 
of the theatre and a new copy of the apocryphal correspondence between 
Christ and Abgarus, inscribed apparently as a charm on the lintel of a Byzan- 
tine house. The interior of the theatre had been excavated in the previous 
year. Now the magnificent marble fagade, dating from the first century A.D., 
and the streets and open squares upon which it faces, have been laid bare. At 
the same time, the difficulties caused by standing water having been over- 
come, it has been found possible to trace the colonnades and marble-paved 
quays which follow the curve of the harbour-basin. Here an important 
discovery was made. At the point where the main street descending from the 
theatre reached the quay, it passed under an ornamental marble gateway, 
the remains of which are complete enough for the reconstruction of the 
original design. In several respects the monument stands midway between 
the typical propylaion of Greece and the triumphal arch of Rome. Thus, 
while the central opening was spanned by an Ionic architrave and entablature, 
those at either side were arched. Yet the refinement of the Ionic detail leaves 
no doubt that it is a work of the early Hellenistic age, and it follows, Mr. 
Heberdey thinks, that the harbour and the adjoining quarter, hitherto 
supposed to date only from Roman times, must have been laid out on 
their present lines two or three centuries earlier. The old belief that the 
Greeks were not familiar with the use of the arch dies hard, and it is still 
sometimes asserted that they used it only in face of constructive necessity 
and not as an ornamental feature. Now however we must be prepared to 
learn that Roman architecture was indebted for many of its most 
characteristic forms to experiments made in the great cities.of Asia Minor. 
A very striking example of the arch in a Hellenistic building is furnished 
by the semicircular window, sixteen feet across, which lights the Council 
chamber discovered three years ago at Priene. 

Through the kindness of Prof. Robert von Schneider, Director of the 
Imperial Museum at Vienna, the writer has lately had the privilege of 
seeing the sculptures from Ephesus in the work-rooms where they are being 
prepared for exhibition, and is permitted to give some account of them here. 
The most important piece isa superb bronze athlete of rather more than 
life-size. The head, which when found was somewhat flattened, but other- 
wise intact, has a noble, almost Praxitelean profile, and freely-modelled 
clustering hair, such as no copyist could hope to render in marble. The body 
and limbs were shattered—their condition could hardly have been more hope- 
less, but the excavators sent home some 240 pieces, and Dr. Benndorf and 
Prof. von Schneider with the Sturms, father and son, the expert sculptors 
of the museum, set to work on the problem of piecing them together. 
Thanks mainly to the skill and patience of Herr Wilhelm Sturm the younger, 
a way was found of joining the fragments by means of internal clamps, a 
work of extreme difficulty owing to the thinness of the metal, which decreases 
in thickness, curiously enough, towards the feet, and of bracing the whole 
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together with an inner framework of metal rods. It proved to be an Athlete 
using the-strigil, Poised on his right leg, his head inclined forward, he has 
passed the scraper along his stiffened left arm, which is extended downwards and 
not straight out like that of the Lysippian figure, and pauses for a moment at 
the wrist. Dr. Furtwiingler had already inferred the existence of such a type by 
comparing a marble athlete in the Uffizi, wrongly restored as carrying a vase, 
with a similar figure holding a strigil which occurs upon a gem; so the newly 
discovered Apoxyomenos finds a niche already prepared for him in the history of 
sculpture. Another bronze from Ephesus is an ornate lamp-stand, one of a 
pair which supported large lamps with five or six radiating mouths. It 
seems to have been designed in honour of Heracles. The rich Ionic capital 
rests on the head of Heracles, wearing his mistress’s kerchief, and Omphale, 
hooded in the lion-skin, set back to back in the fashion of a double herm; 
on the leaves clothing the abacus reclines a figure of the deified hero 
attended by two Cupids; and from each volute there floats a free 
tendril, terminating in a spreading flower from which springs the body 
of a child-Heracles with shouldered club. The shaft is missing, but a 
group of Heracles and a centaur, about fourteen inches high, which stood 
on the plinth at the base of the lamp-stand, is tolerably complete. Taken by 
surprise, the centaur has torn a bough to serve asa weapon from the tree which 
grows beside him, and now, thrown back on his haunches, he wheels his lithe 
body round to confront the pursuer; but Heracles has already closed with 
him, his right foot pins down one of the centaurs’s hind-fetlocks, his left hand 
grasps one foreleg, and the irresistible club is swung back for a crushing 
blow. A whole room is given up to the Frieze of Hunting Cupids, the 
reconstruction of which is only a question of time for the skilled staff of the 
Vienna Museum. It isa lively composition, full of grace and variety and 
humour, but its keynote is an almost painful contrast between the soft 
childish forms, rendered with a skill more Florentine than Greek, and the 
fierce beasts against which they are pitted. On one well-preserved panel 
a plump girl-Cupid stands in the pose of a fighting Amazon, with no better 
protection than a scarf wrapped about her left hand, and drives her spear at 
a lion who is just breaking away from the hounds. The dark-red paint is 
still fresh on her braided hair; paint must have been used to outline the rock 
over which a comrade leans eagerly to second her attack; and many of the 
accessories must have been shown in the same way. Other scenes portray 
the end of the hunt. Two laughing Erotes stagger along under the weight 
of a dead stag, and a third of sturdier proportions strides with a fawn on his 
shoulders up to a high two-wheeled game-cart, over the sides of which lolls the 
tusked head of a boar. Among the other sculptures brought from Ephesus 
there are many interesting pieces, in particular some archaistic heads and an 
early Roman portrait-bust of the lean aquiline type. A series of handsome 
pedestals has been made by re-polishing shafts of rare coloured marbles found 
in the excavation. 

The name of Denmark may now be added to the list of nations under- 
taking research in the Levant. For two years at least the scheme for a 
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Danish expedition to Cyrene has been under consideration and Dr. Kinch 
and Dr. Blinkenberg have been spoken of as probable leaders. The news 
that it has started—so the Athenaewm reports—comes as something of a 
surprise to those who know the difficulties and dangers which Mr. Weld- 
Blundell and other travellers in the Cyrenaica have had to encounter. The 
conditions have changed for the worse in the interval since the excavations 
undertaken by Sir Murdoch Smith, whose death has just been announced, 
and Mr. Porcher in 1861. It has become a point of religion with the natives, 
many of whom are followers of the Senoussi, that Europeans must be kept 
out of their country at all costs. However, the expedition will doubtless have 
all the support which the presence of a man-of-war can afford, and if it 
succeeds in getting to work we may look for results of the first importance. 


R. C. BosanquEt. 
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on sarcophagi, 81 f.; Erotes hunting, 
frieze from Ephesus, 180 

Euripides and Agathon, 51 

Eurymedon at Pylos, 14 


F 


Feasts, ritual, 125 

Feralia, 114 

Festivals, names ending in -rnpea, 115 
Fillets, gold, from Pildf-Tepé, 24 
Flavian period, portraiture in, 31 
Florence, Uffizi: portrait-heads, 32 
‘Fluted’ sarcophagi at Clieveden, 97 
Fountains at Corinth, 175 

Fresco-work, Mycenean, at Knosos, 170 


G 


GaLatTIA, milestones erected by legates of, 
159 f. 

Ghiaur-bazar (Karia), site of Gordiouteichos ? 
64 

Ghiore (Lydia), medieval fortress at, 64 

Ghiorle (Karia), site of Gordiouteichos, 63 ; 
inscr., 79 


Glauke-fountain at Corinth, 175 
Gordiouteichos (Karia), site of, 63 
Gorgias and Agathon, 48 

Goulas (Crete), excavations at, 172 
Graces iooréepavot, 10 

Gurdja (Pontus), inscr., 156 


H 


HAt-DERE (Karia), site at, 61 

‘Hammerers’ and Pandora, 106 

Haterii, monument of, in Lateran, 36 

Helius, G, Julius, portrait of, 34 

Herakles on bronze lamp-stand from 
Ephesus, 180; with Kerberos, on 
= sonic grave-stones, 119; head of, on 
silver vase from Pilaf-Tepé, 23 

Hermes and xjpes on lekythos, 101 

Hierapolis-Bambyke, coins of, 121 

Hippolytus-sarcophagi, scheme of, 87, 88 

Homeric house, plan of, 128 f. 

Horse on Roman sarcophagi, significance of, 
87 

House, Homeric, 128 f.; Mycenean houses 
at Knosos, 171 

Hymettus, colouring of, 2 


I 


Inferiae, inferius, 114 
Ithaca, excavations at, 172 ; Homer’s Ithaca 
=Leucas? ibid. 


J 


JACOBSEN Collection, see Copenhagen 

Jewish religion, attitude of Antiochos IV 
towards, 27 

Julius Apronius Pius, Governor of Galatia, 
162 

Junius Valerius Nepotianus, Governor of 
Galatia, etc., 162 


K (see also C) 


KAMARAIS ware from Crete, 171 

Karasu (Karia), inscr., 77 f. 

Karian sites and inscriptions, 57 f. 

Kavakly (Karia), site of Bargasa? 60; 
tumuli, 67 

Kavusi (Crete), excavations at, 171 

Keres, 101 f. 

Khavsa (Pontus), milestones at, 160 

Knosos (Crete), excavations at, 168 f. 

Koina of Pontus, 155 

Korybantes, 121 f., 125 

Koskinia (Karia),site of, 57 

Kybele in art, 126 f. ; lions of, 118 
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* LAMP-STAND, bronze, from Ephesus, 180 
Lateran, see Rome 

Lato (Crete), site at Goulas, 172 

Lenaia, a funeral festival, 112 

Leucas, the Ithaca of Homer? 172 

Lions of Kybele, 118 ; devouring animals 

on sarcophagi, 97 

Longinus, Cl., 159 

Luna and Endymion on sarcophagus, 83 
Lydian sites and inscriptions, 57 


M 


MarMARIANI (Thessaly), excavations at, 173 

Mazarakata (Cephalonia), excavations at, 
172 

Megara, excavations at, 174 

Meilichios Zeus, 114 

Milestones in Pontus, 159 

Miletus, excavations at, 178 

Minos on Theseus-sarcophagus at Clieve- 
den, 90 f. ; on other monuments, 93 

Myeenae, palace of, 120 f. 

Mycenean discoveries, 1899-1900, 167 f.; 
influence in Ionian Islands, 172; plan of 
house, 128 f. 

Muses looredavot, 9 

Myndus (Karia), coins found at, 80 


N 


NEOCLAUDIOPOLTS, site and inscr., 151 

Nepotianus, see Junius 

Nike-bearing Zeus on coins of Seleukos I, 
28 

Nikomachos’ painting of Kybele, 126 


O 


OpyssEvs, the house of, 128 f. 
Orestes and the xoai, 111 
Ortaklar (Pontus), milestone at, 161 


P 


PaLAcE, Mycenean, at Knosos, 168 f. 
Pandora, pithos of, 99 ; Pandora-Ge, 105 
Paphlagonia, boundaries of, 152 
Parody as a means of criticism in Aristo- 
phanes, 44 
Pa(rthicus), title of Hadrian, 162 
Perforated vase from Pilaf-Tepé, 24 
Pergasa = Bargasa ? 60, 61 
Persephone, connexion of violets with, 
6,11 
Petronius Verus, Governor of Galatia, 165 
Phallus-shaped termini, 66 f. 
Pherophatta, anodos of, 107 
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Phrygian grave-stones, 119 ; mysteries, 118, 
12] f. 

Pictographic script on tablets from Knosos, 
169 f. 

Pilaf-Tepé (Thessaly), tumulus of, 20 

Pindar’s eulogy of Athens, 1 

Pirene-fountain at Corinth, 174, 175 

Pithoigia, festival of, 101 

Plarasa (Karia), site of, 62 

Plato’s opinion of Agathon, 50 

Pompeiopolis (Paphlagonia), 152 f. 

Pomponius Bassus, Governor of Galatia, 
etc., 158 

Pontarch, office of, 154 

Pontus, province of, 155, 160 ; exploration 
in, 151 f. ; milestones, 159 

Portraitseof the Flavian period, 31 

Pottery from Mycenean sites in Crete, 169, 
171 

Pre-Phoenician script on tablets from 
Knosos, 169 f. 

Priene, excavations at, 178 

Psychro (Crete), excavations at, 171 

Pylos and Sphacteria, strategy at, 14 


Rome : Lateran, monument of Haterii, 36 
Palazzo d. Conservatori, portrait of G. 
Jul. Helius, 34 
Vatican, bust -f ‘M. Antony,’ 35; of 
‘Dom. Ahexobarbus,’ 36 
Roofs of chambered tumuli in Karia and 
Lydia, 66 f. 
Rosales escae, rosalia, 11 


Ss 


SapovroFrF Collection, terracotta of Kybele, 
127 

Same (Cephalonia), excavation at, 172 ; 
Hemer’s Same=Ithaca? ibid. 

Sarcophagi, Roman, at Clieveden, 81 

Sarij-ova (Lydia), site at, 64 ; tomb, 72 

Sebastopolis (Pontus), inser., 153 f. 

Seleukids, cult of, 27; evidence of coins, 
28 f. 

Semnae, 113 

Situla, silver, from Pilif-Tepé, 23 

Sophokles’ ‘ Pandora or the Haimmerers,’ 
107; description of Kybele in the 
‘ Philoktetes,’ 118 

Sphacteria, strategy at, 14 

Stadium at Priene, 178 

Sulu Serai (Pontus), inser. at, 153 

Sunium, excavation at, 175 


vi 
TABLETS with pre-Phoenician script from 


Knosos, 169 f. 
O 
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Tantalos (Karia), site of, 64 

Tapasa (Karia), site of, 63 

Tarsus, coins with eagle above pyre, 119; 
with bull and lion, 120 

Termini, phallus-shaped, 66 f., 72 f. 

Thera, excavations at, 177 

Thermon (Aetolia) excavations, 176 

‘ Theseus’ of Euripides, 94 

Theseus and Ariadne on sarcophagus, 86 f. 

Tholos-tomb at Kavusi (Crete), 172 


Thucydides, local difficulties in account of 


Pylos and Sphacteria, 16 

Tiryns, palace of, 130 f. 

Titus, Arch of, 38 

Tombs: in tumulus of Pilaf-Tepé (Thessaly), 
22 ; in Karia and Lydia, 65f. ; at Kavusi 
(Crete), 172 

Toys as symbols of Phrygian mysteries, 
119, 121 

Tumuli: at Pilaf-Tepé (Thessaly), 20 ; in 
Karia and Lydia, 65 f. 


V 


VALERIUS Nepotianus, see Junius 

Vases: silver, from Pildf-Tepé, 23; with 
perforated sides, from Pilaf-Tepé, 24; of 
Kamarais ware, from Crete, 171 

Vatican, see Rome 

Verus, see Petronius 

Vezir Keupru (Pontus), site of Neoclaudio- 
polis, 151; milestones, 163 
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Vienna: sculptures from Ephesus at—Frieze 
of hunting Cupids, 180 ; bronze Apoxyo- 
menos, 179 ; lamp-stand, 180 

Violaris dies, 11 

‘ Violet-crowned’ Athens, 1 

Violets at the Dionysia, 5; connexion with 
various deities, 6 f., 11 ; with graves, 11 


W 


Women’s quarters in Homeric house, 129 f., 
132 f. 

Wreaths of vine-branches from Pilaf-Tepé, 
24 


¥ 


Yaikin (Karia), site of Plarasa ? 62 ; tombs, 
71; inser., 73 f. 

Yelije (Karia), tomb at, 69 

Yel-kale (Karia), site of Bargasa ? 60 

Yenije (Pontus), milestone at, 159 


Z 


Zeus, cave of, at Dicte, 171; Meilichios, 
114; Olympios, cult of, by Antiochos IV, 
26 ; Seleukos identified with, 28 

Zilkhor (Pontus), milestone at, 159 
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Aiovoa in Homeric house, 12 f., 144 f. 
ava, Homeric use of, 140f. 
avabéooug bat, 116 

"AvOeornpta, 115 

drodtoropmetaba, 114 

aroroptraiot, 109 


Aeurepdrrotpos, 113 

Ata (Teian festival), 114 
Atdoua, 114 

Ovex, Homeric use of, 143 
Sonos, Homeric use of, 132 
Sepa, Homeric use of, 132 


’EntOora, Oeot at Epidaurus, 177 
éxeparns, title of Antiochos IV, 28 
epedpos, 127 


OaXapos, Homeric use of, 133 
bécacba, bécrcacGa, 116 


dapngé, OwpnroeaOa in Homer, 128, 149 f. 


"loarépavos, 1 f. 
Kard, Homeric use of, 140 f. 
Aadivos ovdds, 129 f., 136 f. 


Aavpyn in Homer, 146 f. 
Aedéyor modus = Aphrodisias, 62 


Anvoi, 112 
Aurapos, | ft. 


MeyaAn modus = Aphrodisias, 62 

peéyapa, peyapoy in Homer 129 f., 133, 139 
peidwos ovdds, 129 f., 136 fF. 

Nixndpos, title of Antiochos [V, 28 
Oikos in Homer, 132 

olds = vids, 79 

dpaobupn, 146 f. : 
ovdds, Adivos and peidtvos, 129 f., 136 f. 


Hadvdta, 114 

mBovyia (mOoiya), 101 f. 

miOos, 99 f. 

ToAvdaldados dapné, 150 
mpddopos in Homer, 129 f., 144 f. 


“Poyes, 146 


Savis, bwyAy, 146 
Zavl a we ols, beds, 75 


Tavpoxrovos héwy, 118 
“YWnry cavis, 146 


Xoai, 110 


xUTpo, xUTpat, xuTpivot, 110 
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